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(fALiGARH.^j The I’ajput principalities emerged in the north and 

% y 

storn region (^ojuathcn) of India after tho collapse 

e: o \9TS 

r ' L ‘ of ilursha*s empire in the 7th century* The 1 ajput rulers of 
these principalities inherited the political and cultural 
institutions of haroha’s period* The case institutions, tradi¬ 
tions and vain ;s continued^by and iarc^t throughout tho 
period fro© the 7th century to the r.lddla of the 16th century 
with practically no infliunce of olhl -ultancto* 

flowsver, the foundation of Mughal rula in the 16th 
century, brought certain mv changes In tho old set up of 
..oj as than. It was emperor Aktar who evolved c new policy 
towards the I ajpwts where by. tho *,ajput rulers had to cl'new- 
led ge his overlordship uml to serve tho Imperial court in 
different capacities and in different regions of the wghal 
empire* In return, they were granted internal autonomy with¬ 
in their principalities, 

iiS a result of this policy n large number of ruling 
chiefs were afcsor/ed In the Imperial service* one of the raa.lor 
consequence of thl3 development was the end of the comparative 
cultural isolation of the reopic of as than, because with 

the subjugation of I ajput princes a new process of cultural 
synthesis started in our period of study* 



In the present thesis an attempt has been made to study 
the l u^bal intact on the society and culture of i'&Jasthcn in 
the 16th and l?th centuries# As the scop# of culture is very 
vide, the study is limited particularly with the aspects of 
the life of the ruling chiefs, noc«?ty, ubainictration, archi¬ 
tecture and the paintings# 

±his 0 tu#y is based on contemporary Persian, 'uropoan 
..4*d I.ajasthani sources# j.he information available in the 
contemporary and near contemporary iiajasthunl —— literary, 
archival and inscriptionai souroeo, Is extremely valuable# 

^hair valuable information about the social and cultural aspects 
of the society can be relied upon, though for political temetn 
they nsjd u. cautious approach# 

Ihe first chapter is Introductory,dealing with the 
topography, formation of 1. a J as than and orlfein and growth of 
the .a,1put states# ~he use of the term *.ainothin as a eerm act 
1 nd of princes with territorial divisions has be *n rt xamin»d# 

In the second chapter an attempt has been made to study 
the nature of the I ajput states prior to th*Sr subjugation by 
the Hughals, the Mughal policy vis-a-vis the 1 aJruts and the 
process oi their subjugation by the MUjch&ls# Gna of the most 
significant feature, of the T ajput policy of the Mughals, was 
the establishment of materlmonl&l alliances with the ruling 
houses of najsnthan# Though the Mughal i.ajput matrimonial 



alliances remained o no sided, where the brides always belonged 
to lajput ho$es ? ;hls relationship did not only bring then 
closer to eafh other* It also helped the Mughal rule**® to 
secure the sympathy and support oa* local element* 

On the other h^nd the establishment of matrimonial 

alliances and enrollment In the Imperial service brought 

Un'Z 

..ajpute In close contacts of the Mrchul court and they were 
greatly Influenced by the iivgirle in almost all spheres of 

life. 


Chapter third deals with the position and powers 
enjoyod by the fcajput rulers before thoir submission to the 
uughals* i*fter the recognition of Mughal sovereignty by them 
corn© chanjos were brought In their status and power through 
the imposition of certain limitation® upon them by their over- 
lords (Hughals)* The hajput rulers deliberately Imitated the 
Mughal court customs and practice* in their own courts to 
enhance their position and to distinguish themselves from thel 
fief holder® who were their family member® and ol an amen, v'ur- 
ther ; to curtail the powers of the fief-holders, oerta! n new 
features were introduced in the organisation of their own 
nobility to regulate their darters . They divided the nobility 
into iMlttl and MllsJkkiiMX divisions with their specific pre- 
vlleges. The introduction of the custom of naochhabar T 

niihkaA and oa escheat were the results of the Mughal court*8 
Impact, similarly the other Mughal practices were borrowed by 



the Kajput chiefs In the field of court ceremonies, court 
entertaioaents, royal seraglio and In the establishment of the 
household department* 

In the fourth chapter a dettilad study, of various 
social and religious customs, p dresses, ornanents, food 
habt'ito, use of intoxicants end education of 1 ujput society 
us influenced by the ttufhals has boon nnde. 

The Itughul culture greatly influenced the Rajput 
society with regard to social customs, manners and practices* 

One of the significant effect In the social life was the 
termination of lauhar cuctoo^the practice of forced end 
unwilling burning of the widows ( satl ). *he fughai impact 
wao deep and profound on tho food babbits of the Itajput ruling 
class and dress ard ornamentr. of both mrlo and female* fhe 
change in the dross of 1 ulput chiofs and nciieo was tartly 
bacouse of their presence in th» . ughol court and partly 
because of constant and continio^ presentation of robes of 
honour to them by the t'uphal emperors* Similarly the inclusion 
of Persian language In the educational curriculum of the Rajput 
princes was to equip the® for the Imperial court and service, 
where it w«s official language* 

The fifth chapter dec l*s with the Hajput administrative 
institutions of the pre-Kughal period and the subsequent 
changes due to the hoghal Influence has been fully discussed* 

*11 the administrative instituitions of the na.!puts in the 



pr#4vufchal parlor were completely indigenous In nature end 
characterised on ©go old legacy* ’iith the Mughol contacts, 
the Kujputn chiefs imitated the iSughol pattern of J.rto Inis tre¬ 
bly* Institutions and udrsiniatrutive terminology in almost all 
splr res of administration, 'fho creation of iilwun T bakshi f 
£h&Lsl zusm&t l fcfpfllmrlifftfMfchflMi t JLiiKUt «tc. 5n the central 
(^ministration, while luuB&u Mil* ££&&£§ ShlxL&L t Mfl» 

*anung.o etc* in the pargon© level were the outcome of the 
Implementation of Mughal pattern of administration# Similarly 
the Mughal terminology was ap; lied for the sources of revenue 
and the records* iho different kinds of state documents like 
PUSMSMt vaddast. das talc. flL&fct mals£L&&2Z* 

xexxa roznamaha etc. case Into existence accordin'* to i.U ’hal 
terminology. 

The inclusion of tonhhana «£ in the army orgur.4nation 
and the classification of troopers u« torch! t barkundaz or 
iMflftOfcgfalt AlriindJ8S..oto» were the significant effects bused 
on Mughal pattern. Jie appointments of LlatfU-faglat Jamjar, 
havla ft h&rkaraa . in the intelliFence system, to furnish the 
necessary ihforraatlon about he working of administration, luw 
and order and the general condition of the peasantry, were 
mainly done on the pattern of *ughal intelligence service though 
lacking in functions and duties with compulsion to the hu^ial 
system. 
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In tha sixth chapter the Mughal influence on tha 1 alput 
architecture has been studied* fhe development oi* memoiial 
architecture ( ohhatrl ) was due to the result or Hughal 
Influence during this period* xha construction of memorial 
architecture during this period, cr.pacra to be the result of 
the Influence of the Kughal tomb arch* lecture* 

Tlie tujputs also introduced the arcuate method of 
construction in different structural parts of the buildings, 
constructed during this period* ihe arches, demon, brackets 
and kiosks of various forms of riughal buildings wero frooly 
borrowed and used in these buildings* ‘ihe combination of tra- 
beate, corbelled and arcuate style:' of construction were so 
perfect in those buildings of 16th and 17th centuries, that 
they produced some of the best : rchitecturul pieces of hajastban 
xho hughal decorative patterns of arabeauuee , mosaic, floral 
motifs (Persian designed) and t2tier were used without any 
religious bias* *ihe sculpture lost its dominance due to the 
introduction of new typer of deooratlvo motifs* 

xhe lust chapter deals w*th the study cf »u»3pnt painting* 
xhe crude ccmi osltlou oi’ ha,1 put painting comprising of linear 
perspective, use of dark colours in the background, symbolic 
representation of eight scenes, aky, clouds \ the decorative 
depletion of trees, plants and flowersi the unproportionate 
end stylised depletion of human beings end animals with angular 
body projections and the uniform light effect as veil as two 
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dimensional effects wore totally replaced under the Mughal 
Influence# 

fhe emergor-ce or aerial perspective, three dimensional 
affect, use oi* lljht cod chide, well defined border,, naturalistic 
depletion of sky, trees end landscape with individualistic 
md naturalistic figures oi* the living beings, were the cont¬ 
ribution:? of P.ughal influence In tsehnisfio and style# 

xhe inclusion of court sennas, hunting scenes, for- 
trait*’ and illustration of literary works rlong with the 
traditional subject of mythological nature and musical modes 

( itaemalaa ) ware the result of l ughol court influence*# 

✓ 

vastly tha depiction of 1 Ufhcl material culture in 
different painting In th** Corn of xh carpets, dress, ornaments, 
weapons, uteasils etc# cu,. s *t the kugh^l impact on the 
practical life of the subjects# 

lints an hisnble attempt J-* made to study the »"jcess 
of cultural synthesis In Majadthan under the Mughals# 
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The present work seeks to examine the Mughal impact 
on the culture of Rajasthan during the 16th and 17th 
centuries* 

As a result of Akbar's policy a new phase began in 
the history of Rajasthan, when a large number of ruling chiefs 
of Rajasthan were absorved In the Imperial service* In course 
of time, the Mughal impact began to be felt In various spheres 
of the life of the people* Yet Rajasthan, retained Its dis- 
tlnct cultural individuality* Although^ significantly, there 
was a process of synthesis, on a considerable scale with far 
reaching consequences* 

This study is mainly confined to the life of Rajput 
royalty, court life, social life and the architecture and 
painting of the period under review. 

I have consulted primarily the contemporary Rajasthani 
sources both literary and archival *J The major Persian histo- 
rical sources have also been utilised* /or the study of 
architecture, 1 have depended on personal observations of the 
principal buildings of the Rajput capital cities of Rajasthan* 
/or the paintings I have used different collections at diff¬ 
erent places including the voluminous Khazanohl collection, 
Bikaner; -ual Bagh palace Museum, Bikaner; Jaipur Museum, 

Jaipur etc* 
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CH^PTJSH I 


X & l JBJLiLSL SUL . ULM 

MM. QJLMimmt 

Hajasthan la situated in north-western part of India 

between 23° 3* N and 30° 12* N latitudes and 60° 30 13 and 
rt 1 
70 17* 8 longitudes, covers an area of about 342274 sq.miles. 

The western and northern boundaries are facing Pakistan; in 

the north and north-east it is bounded by Punjab and Uttar 

Pradesh; in the east and south-east by Madhya Pradesh and in 

south west by Gujrat. The most striking feature about the 

topography of Rajasthan is the Aravalli range which runs 

north-east and south-west for about 430 miles, forms the 

backbone of state and divides it into two regions, with 

clearly distinguishable features. The course of Indus from 

north-cast to south-west is In striking parallelism to the 

Aravallis. On its north-west lies the great desert of Thar 

which frcm time immemorial has proved to be a more effective 

2 

barrier to the advance of armies than the Indus itself. 

There are two natural divisions of Kajasthan, north- 

3 

west and south-east of aravallis. The region lying to the 


1. iteftgiapta:,, gf Rajasthan* v.c.Misra, p.i* Maslhani 
Dharm pal, p.i; Annals, & mUsiUiuaa.9f 

Col. James Tod, 7,1, p.l. 

2. Imperial Gazetteer of India. 7,1, pp. 33,34. 

a. itelas-tfran - uharm Pa i, P ,2. 
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west and north-west of the Aravallis is sandy, sterile and 

1 

lacking in water. The eastern part of this region is known 
as Marwar, comprising of Jodhpur and Nagaur states; the 
western part is Thar desert comprising of Bikaner and Jaisalmer 
states. 


The second natural division of Rajasthan, south east 

2 

of Aravallis contains the higher and more fertile regions. 

This region is of diversified character, having extensive hill 

ranges, long stretchs of rocky wood and woodland, watered hy 

3 

a number of rivers such as Chambal, Banas, Banganga & Mahl 
etc. The principal states of this region are Amber (Jaipur), 
Mewar (Chittore), Bundi, Kota, Banswara, Doongarpur, Sirohi, 
Klshangarh, Pratapgarh, Shahpura and Kunpura long with Ajmer 
district (of British India). 

Rajasthan is the collective and classical name of 
western India, which for centuries remained the territory of 
Rajputs. As remarked by Col. Tod, "Rajasthan is the collec¬ 
tive and classical denomination of that portion of India which 


1. j&laafoafl - Dhaira Pal, p.2. 

2. Ibid., p.6. 

3. Ibid., pp. 6,7; fifclftgthaa. MSLS - «d. D.Sharaa, 

V.I, pp. 4,6; V.I* p.34. 
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is the abode of Rajput princes. In the familiar dialect of 

these countries it is telined Fa.lwara , but by the more fefined 

Raethana . corrupted to Rajputana, the common designation 

1 

amongst the British to denote the Rajput principalities. 

"according to the report of Lt, Dyson to Sir John Malcolm, 

"Ra.lwara is a name applied to all those countries inhabited 

by Rajputs but is not intended to convey the idea of a country 

2 

subject to one authority on a number of confederated states." 

It is wrongly though popularly assumed that the word 

Rajasthan was coined for the first time by Tod, who wrote the 

history of this region with the title of "Annals and Rntlqul- 

3 

ties of Rajasthan ". Mahsmahopadhyay G.H.OJha also hold the 
view that the word Rajasthan became current after Tod's work. 
Later researches in the subject prove that the word Rajasthan 
was coined earlier than the Tod's work. However Tod was 
responsible to popularise this word in the sense of geogra¬ 
phical region. 

The word Rajasthan is a Sanskritized form of the dlneal 
4 

word ' Rayathana ' f which means the abode of princes (Rajas). 


i« Annals ftftattauitlg&> 

2* I.H. h* 1946, V.22 Mo.2,p.126 Cf. Doongurpur,A.C.BanerJee. 

3. jtfeim&ana.JaJLUSm (Hindi), g.h. ojha, 7 . 1 , pp. 1 - 6 . 

4 . Abhayqvllasa, MS. f.4&. 



Muhta Nensl has used the word * Ra.1athan « as a substitute of 


Kavathana with a slight different connotation, which means 

1 

the capital city of the principality. It seems probable 
that the region being dominated by the Rajput states with 
their capitals (Ralathan ) might be the source for the outcome 
of the word Rajasthan for this region. However, this whole 
region neither formed a single political unit fior a geogra¬ 
phical unit known by any common name upto the end of the 
17th century. 

The first mention of the term Rajasthan as a compact 

land of princes with territorial divisions, plains and moun- 

2 

tains occurs in the inscription of V.S. 1765/1708 n.D. Further 

it is used In the sense of a region or country in one of the 
3 

letters of Maharaja Vijaya Singh of Jodhpur to 'Tukoji Holkar 
during the middle of the 18th century. However, the word did 
not get currency and find usage before the beginning of the 
19th century. 


1. Muhta flensl Hi Khvat f 7.1, pp. 48,87,132,248,251,253, 
301; 7.2, p. 278. 

2. Sardar Museum MS. Jodhpur, W. 64-71. 


3* Arzl Bahls - Jodhpur, Rajasthan State Archievas Bikaner; 
fiftlfrSthaa ,thriZU&tU&hg. hzas, D.Sharma, V.I. p.l; Proceedings 
Indian History Congress,1961. 7ol.24,p.l06, of. Origin of 
¥SLOiLl,&&&haa - Suresh Chandra. 
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The present state of Rajasthan Is the product of 

successive mergers of the Government of Independent India 

commencing sines 17th March 1948 upto 1966 with the promulga- 

1 

tion of the State Ke-orgunisation Act, Thus the result was 
the merger of princely states of Alwar, Dholpur, Bhuratpur, 
Karauli and the chieftship of Reemrana in the first phase* 
followed by the second phase the newly formed union was 
enlarged by the merger of the princely states, namely Kota, 
Bundi, Jhalawar, Banswara, Doongarpur, Kishangarh, Pratapgarh, 
Shahapura and Tonk. During the third phase the princely 
states of Udaipur, Bikaner, Jaipur, Jaisalmer and Jodhpur 
joined this union, vastly In the year 1966 a part of Sirohi 
state along with iibu Road Taluka were merged. Thus the 
Integration And the states Reorganisation Act of 1966 finally 
brought into existence the present state of Rajasthan, 

gmw POflUMwaagt 

The term Rajput become familiar for the ruling class of 
early medieval period after the death of Hurshvardhan. The 
word Rajput is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit word Ralnutra 
meaning by a scion of royal blood, uater on in Post-Harsha 
period, the cannotation of the word Rajput changed from class 
to caste. It is believed that when the caste system was further 


1. Ug 9&Z&VbZJi.L.MA fr.a.thfiR> V.c. Mlsra, p.2. 
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1 

developed, the Kshatriya caste was divided Into 36 royal races 
In three sub-divisions on the basis of their different 
pedigrees i.e* 

(a) Surva Vanshl or Survakul (Solar bine), 16 

(b) Chandra Vamshl or ChftflflEafcal (Lunar bine), 16 
(o) hmuimshl <**ire born), 4. 

The above classification is maintained with slight 
modifications by all the Rajputs, and the pedigrees are 
preserved by than through traditions in different ruling 
houses. 


The opinions regarding the origin of Rajputs are almost 
as numerous as the authors who have dealt with the subject* 

The bards ( Bhats , Charana ) of Rajasthan who were the compilers 
of Rajasthani chronicles regarded them as fire born ( Aenl 
Vamshi ) or of Lunar race ( Chandra Vemshl ) or of Solar race 
( Surva Vanishl ) on the basis of the traditions. tiXirther there 
are many writers Indian as well as (Europeans who regard them 
as the descendants of one or the other foreign tribe* 

The various theories about the origin of Rajputs for 
the sake of convenience may be placed in four categories viz. 


l. Annals ,,A AntlnalUaa» v.i, p.97s yjxilnftfl, v.i, p.i86* 

ftanhaflfleErBTfkndht P&dmn&bh, p.39. 
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(a) Myth of origin from Sun & Moon* 

(b) Myth of Origin from fir© C Agni ). 

(c) Theory of Priestly descent* 

(d) Theory of foreign descent* 


(a> m 


According to Puranlc legends and Hindu mythology, 
Ramchandra & Krishna both the incarnations of God belonged 
to Solar race ( Suryakul ) and Lunar race ( Chandrakul ) respec¬ 
tively. The early Kshatriyas claimed their descent from 
these two incarnations. When the new warrior class emerged, 

with the name of Pajputs in the seventh century, to political 

1 2 

power, it also traced its pedigrees from Rama and Krishna 
and thus claimed their solar or Lunar origin. 

3 

In some of the literary sources efforts are being made 
to establish direct lineage from Sun and Moon viz. Prlthvira.la- 


1. According to Tod, Guhilots, Tomars, Rathors and Kachwahas 
trace their descent from Kan Chandra, annals & antlquities, 

v.i. pp.99,i04,i06,i06| flattora.,M.EsasteaU ms. 

(Rajasthani), p.6* 

" ocjy 7\ -^T&TS 

2* Tod mentions that Yadavs, Bhattis, & Jadecha clans of the 
Rajputs trace their descent from Krishna, Annals & Anti. 
uultles, V.I, p.102. 

3. University as tlm .Studies in.JUalags 1965-66. origin 

of Chahamanas, J.fi.Asopa, p.l; Barlv Chauhan Dynasties, 

D. Sharma, p.5; LgCtUr&g-.ffn Rft.lPVt HlStOrYi D.Shartna, 
pp. 5,6. 


Vilava of the poet Jayanka of the last quarter of 12th century$ 

Hammira-Mahakavva of Nayanchand Suri of the first quarter of 

15th century and Surlana-charita of Chandra Sekhara of 16th 

century. Hcmmlra-Hahakavya & both mention 

that the progenitor of the Chahmanas emanated from the orb of 

the Sun, when Brahma mediated upon the thousand rayed one. 

The Surlana-Charita informs that Brahma while performing a 

sacrifice at Fushkara (near Ajmer) created Chahmanas from the 

disc of the sun. The theory of Lunar descent is reproduced 
1 

in Hmslgadiya 1 S-lns££li>tlan of 1820 a.d. probably borrowed 
2 

from Hansi..atone..Inafiilhtion of Prithvlraja II. It simply 
says that sage vatsa brought about the creation of race with 
the help of moon. 

3 

Prom the study of Inscriptions of the period (£th-15th 
c.) it is evident that the different clans of Rajputs inclin¬ 
ing Agnlkulas have been mentioned either as Suryavsmshls 
(Solar race) or Chandravamshls (Lunar race). JSven Abul Pazl 


i, upiY9r8itY..ffi:..£silB.a^fln Studies. JLn lilatara 1965-66, 
Origin of Chahamanas, J.R.^sopa, p.3. 

2* Aalatia.has?arches, voi. xv, p. 444. 

3 * aalh laafiiAsUafl v.s. 1028} 41taHiLAssilpU9ns of 
v.s. 1035 $ ftba ingQilafelon of v.s. 13421 ftringarshl 
laasrltllaa of v.s. i486) gadis, laaflilaBlaa, Pallor 
&SM la&siXstilask of /.s. 843) Harsha,Slaae iBgarlpupp 
of v.o. 1030. 


0 


In 16th c. mentions about two branches or Kshtriyas l.e. 
Suralbanshl (Solar Dyh.) & Sombanshl (Lunar Dyn.) and their 
descendants who have adopted sword are designated as Rajputs. 
It was from the 16th century onward, that different theories 
regarding the origin of the Rajputs were put forward by the 
authors, which have ultimately confused the whole issue* 
However according to the celebrated khvat of Muhta Rensi of 
17th century, the Rajputs are classified into three categories 
on the basis of their origins i.e. 

2 

(a) of Solar or lunar origin 

3 

(b) of fire origin 

4k 

(c) of Brahmanic origin. 

% 

(b) m Qi dim Piilglfl (toltoal)* 

6 

The first exponent of this theory was Chand Bardai, 
the £hsc&B who wrote and mentioned that 

Pariharas (Prutihuras), Parmaras, Chalukyas (Solankis) and 


1. Ain-1 Akbari , V.3, p.130. 

2. Nensl , V,I; pp. 128,201,293,295) V.2, p.3. 

3 . V. I, pp. 134,186. 

4. Renal , V.I, p.2. 

6 . %riy, Chsmhftn d. shame, pp. 3,4, UolY^rgUy.gf 

StVjdiaa.. iXUll2±2XX » 1965-66, Origin of Chahamanas 
J.R.itsopa, p.8; Jbid., Origin of Rajputs, Q.K.Sharma,p.46, 
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Chauhans war© created by sage Vashishtha from th© fire of the 

sacrifice f>it at Mount Abu to destroy the Kakshasas , who 

being of warrior nature termed as Acnlkulas or fire-born 

1 

Kshatriyas. This theory is repeated in lpgsrlR.Ugn> 

Harnmlr-Haao of Jodhraja, of Suryamall and in 

2 

Muhta Nensl-Rl-Khvat with slight variations. Tod accepted 

the theory but with new interpretation and says, "that these 

races, the sons of Agnl were but regenerated and converted 

by the Brahmans to fight their buttles....*." Thus the myth 

which was propounded by Chand Bardal became current and found 

place in the literary as well as epigraphic sources including 
3 4 

geneological works. Kaviraja Shyamaldas gave a new interpre¬ 
tation to this theory. According to him at the time of 
Buddhism's rise some kshatriyas, who hated buddhism, left the 
plains and took shelter in the Aravullls, where they lived 
with Bhils (aborglnal tribes of hills) and developed certain 


1. DvnastlcJilstorv .of Northern Indla r H.C.Kay, V.2, p.1052 

U Diversity ,ql H^estfreiL.st.wU9s inflatory* 1865-66. 

Origin of Chahmanas, J.fl.Asopa, p.8. Bans! . V.I, pp.134,185. 

2. j&pgjLa ,-1 Ant laities» v. x, pp. 107, ios. 

3. ijmahQSLMlX MO. (Rajasthani) p.2. 

* dtvfi'gz . ^ tv a^rrS^n- 

—cXXX. '’ts *5 arv^^f? ^ 

>. —-n * * J J 

1 , -Mvrsn^YT \ 


4. IlEJOflaa, V.I, pp. 68, 69. 
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impurities. At the decay of Buddhism the Brahmans performed 
a va.lna (sacrifice fire) at Mount Abu, purified them and 
named them the ^gnikulaa . This view seams to be more reasonable 
i($-at all there is any role of fire* 


(c) 


Some of the scholars believe priostly descent of four 

1 

clans of hajputs* On the evidence of of 

king Somesvardejfa, dated 1120 A.D., Dr* Bhundurkar believed 
that the Chauhans belonged to some priestly class of foreign 
tribes, where the earliest Chauhan prince Samanta has been 

2 

called a Brahman of vatsa eotra. The Kshatriya Pratiharas 

of Mandor had a Brahmana as their ancestor and recognised their 

3 

relationship with the Brahmana Pratiharas. Same way Paramaras 
trace their descent from the fire-pit of Vashishtha at Abu 

4 

and regard their eotra as Vashistha. Jan. In* Kvam Khan hasp 
describes Chauhans as the descendants of Brahman (Vats) of 
J amdagnya eotra . The brahman, origin of Chsu|rans is further 


1* » 1886, Vol.LV, p.l, pp. 41,43$ flfigls:.Shffflhfrfl 

D.Shanna, p.9t BaiasthanU niversltv .Studies in 
History , 1965-66, Origin of Chehamanas, J.N.Asopa, p,9. 

2* Vmasbla&i o* shaima, p, 242 . 

3. Ibid., p. 342. 


4* hSWMWk ,.Maa9> Kavi Jan, p*4. 
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1 

supported by Achalesvar Inscription of Abu and filffiftLJn&flKtBs 

tlon of Jalor. Similarly Guhilots of Mewar are* also described 

2 

as Brahmans in some of the inscriptions of the period. The 
earliest inscription of the period is £amoli Inscription of 
646 A.D. followed by Altnur Inscription of 977 A.D., Chatau 
iBafldJtUaa doth c.) Raslakichhat riJns or lotion of V.S. 

1331, Ralmal Inscription of V.S. 1646, 

tlon of V.S. 1617 & Ra.lsamudra Prasashl of 17th century, all 

claim the Brahman^" origin of Kawal Bappa, the founder of 

Guhilot dynasty. The same origin is maintained by Muhta 

tu 3 

Mansi, the chronicler of N 17th century. 


u) THijjQBY Qi? 1 i&mmjmmz t 


A few scholars believe that the Rajputs were the des¬ 
cendants of the foreign settlers in India. Tod held Rajputs, 

4 

to be the descendants of Scvthlags or Sakas and in support of 
his theory compares the affinity of customs and practices of 


1. Rajasthan University Studies in History, 1965-66, Origin 
of Rajputs, G.N.Sharma, p,52. 

2* IfeldM pp. 62,531 ^.aylSL.ffhftUhftfl.PYaaa^a.ea, D.Sharma, p,242j 
EYfaJUafraix ,of kuAhaxa laftia, H.c.Ray, v.2, p.nse, 

3. Mensi, V.l, p.2« 

4. Angela,.Anttml i to » v.i, p.?3. 

6 . Ibid ., pp, 73-97. 
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Rajputs with Scvthlans * Ho further clarifies his opinion by 

1 

interpreting tho myth of ftenlkula . V.A.Smith believes that 

the ruling families of Sakaa & Kushanas were absorved in the 

Hindu caste system and their descendants came to be known as 
2 

Rajputs. According to R.K.Mookerjl, Pratiharas were a section 

of the larger tribe called Quriaras . who Immigrated into 

3 

India after the Hunas . Dr. D.R.Bhandarkar maintains that most 

probably the Chauhans were khazars and originally belonged to 

4 

priestly section of some foreign tribes. The theory of foreign 

descent has been further strengthened by him when he puts 

6 

Agnlkulas as GuAars. In support of his views he says that 
since Gulars & Hunas have bean mentioned in Puranas as forei¬ 
gners therefore the so called Agnlkulas wore foreigners, who 
wore assimilated in the Rajput fold of Hindu society by the 
innovation of AgjQjJ^la myth. 


cfli ma flfli 

It is very difficult to arrive at any definite conclu- 

c$- 

sion about the origin of Rajputs due to the nature^contradictory 
evidences in the contemporary literature and Inscriptions. 


1. Ibid », pp. 107, 108. 

2. ffarix.HigbprY,, sL .ln<? ls> v. a. smith, p.4i2. 

3. &ngJUU& IMla» R.K. Mookerji, p.370. 

4. 1x4* » voi. xl i, pp. 26-29; flyn,sg.&lfla> 

D.Shanna, p.7. 


6 . 1«A., /ol.XL. 
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However, we can discard the theory of direct lineage 
from sun or Moon, where Rajputs emanated from the orb of the 
sun or from the disc of the sun or with the help of moon* It 
Is not only unscientific but also beyond the reach of reason* 
Similarly we can outrlghtly reject the theory of fire-origin, 
firstly the historical Investigation has shown that the myth 
of Aanlkula does not go back very far and secondly we find a 
large number of Inscriptions prior to the propagation of this 
myth which claim Rajputs either of Solar or of Lunar race, 
Including these clans which later on claimed to be of AEnlkuln . 

1 

One has to agree with the views of Dr. D.Sharma who 

says that if we can believe that the present day Brahmans are 

descendants of Vushishta, Atrl, Gautem, BhardwaJ or Kaushik 

etc*, why to make any doubt about Kshatriya origin of Rajputs* 

Because the Kshatriyas of old, the surveyamahls or 

could not have eclipsed leaving behind not even a trace of 

themselves. We can assume the Rajputs as the offsprings of 

2 

kshatriyas. It seams probable that many kshatriyas may have 
become brahmans during this period owing to the increasing 
exclusiveness and vigilance of that class, It also seems 
certain that many Brahmans became the founders of ftajput fami¬ 
lies, a tendency which was not new. 


1. i&fitausa. -£1L lEtt&a I 1& tary. » D. Sharme, p.S. 

2 . liailx an.,. Pmaati&a» o.sharma, p. 242. 
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The assimilation of foreign tribes into the Kshatriya 
fold does not seem impossible though this process of assimi¬ 
lation must have taken more time* Consciously or unconsciously 
every fighter class after joining Hindu fold might have claimed 
Kshatriya status, and it is probable that this status must 
have been granted to them due to their political supremacy. 
Iherefore it seems that the existence of foreign elemont in 
the Rajput class must have scene groin of truth. 

ORIGIN & MB Or* RAJPUT STATES (From 7th to 15th c.)i 

India as pointed out by many eminent historians, has 
almost throughout the course of history been subject to two 
types of the forces viz. the centripetal and the centrifugal, 
one making for unity and centralization while the other encoura¬ 
ging all the tendencies for disunity and descentrallzatlon. 

The lust champion of the political unity was Harsha. Harsha 
had effectively consolidated his power and was sticcessful in 
creating a centralized empire in the first half of the 7th 
century. Harsha*s death in 647 A.D. marks the end of the 
period of political unity. After his death the contrifugal 
tendencies developed and broke the empire into small princi¬ 
palities and fragments. It was in this period that the new 
Rajput states emerged and dominated the political scene in 
Northern and Western India. 
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In the beginning (towards the close of the 7th c. & 
the beginning of the 8th century), the Rajputs occupied only 
the south, the sorth-we stern, the north-western and north¬ 
eastern corners of Rajasthan, i’rom these areas they spread 
towards different directions until they wero able to occupy 

the whole of Rajasthan by the end of the 14th century. At the 

1 

very beginning the most important principalities were those 
of Pratiharas of Maru and Gurjardesa; the Guhilas of Mewar 
(Medpata), the Kauryas of Chlttor & Kota; the Chapas; the 
Chauhans of Uakambhari, and the Nagas. Out of these princi¬ 
palities the Pratiharas emerged as Imperial power. During 

2 

the period of their supremacy for about 200 years (800-1000 AD), 

Rajasthan was divided into a large number of principalities 

whose chiefs were subordinates of Pratiharas and assisted 

them In their empire building as well as fighting against the 

3 

foreigners (Arabs). These were the Guhilas of Chatsu, the 
Pratiharas of Kandor, the Chahmanas of Sahembhari & Radol, the 
Tomaras of Delhi, the Parmaras of Chandravati, Jalor & Kiradu, 


1. Lfl.tflSthan. .through flua-Ag&St D. Gharma, 7.1, p* 103* 

2. J&naafcte Sl&fcaix of .tetharii India, a.c.Ray, v.i,p.669; 
Hft.1esthaa .through to-Aga&t D.shaima, v.i, p.ios; iha 
A&fl Of imperial P-annauii K.C.MaJumdar, p.39; Ancient 
India . a.K.MookerJee, p.413. 

3. History..flOartham ImUa> H.c.aay, 7.1, p.56o. 

7.2, pp. 821,829,924,842,926,1148,1161; Rajasthan through 
the ages . D. Gharma, 7.1, pp* 145,211,216, 221, 294,229- 
233. 
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the Bhatis of Vallamda (Jalsalmer area), the Hastrakulas of 
Hastikundi & Kchhapghatas of O-wallor & Rarwar* 

The end of Fratlhara empire at the close of 10th century 

brought the period of struggle for power and supremacy among 

the different ruling clans of the Rajputs* During this period 

1 

(1000*1200 A*D*) the main contenders for supremacy and power 

were the Chalukyas of AnhUpattana, the Paroaras of Malwa and 

the Chauhans of Sakambharl* Besides the above contenders some 

other clans were holding their principalities Independently 

and continued to rule them, though at different times they 

sided with one or the other in the struggle of supremacy* The 

different clans of the Rajputs who held political power and 

2 

authority in their respective areas during this period of 
struggle were the Guhilae of Kewar (Uedpata), Doongarpur 
(Vagada), & Sirohi; the Chahmanas of Harwar, Ranthanbor, Jelor 
& S anchor; the hachhapghatas or Kachhwahas of Dhundar (Amber); 
the Parmaras of Abu, Bagad & Mundallka; the Bhatis of Vallamda; 
the Badgujars of *lwar area, the Dahiyas of Karoth & Parbatsur; 
the Rastrakutas of Dhanop & Hastikundi and Mohllus of South¬ 
western part of the present Bikaner division* 

The foundation of Delhi Sultanate towards the close of 
12th century in northern India brought major changes in the 


1* Ibid ., p• 263• 
2. Ibid ., p. 287* 
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political conditions of Rajasthan. The Chauhan kingdom of 

Sapadlaksha & Nadol disappeared though its branches continued 

2 

to rule at Jalor, Sanchor & Bundi, The Guhlla kingdom of Mewar 

(Chittor) along with its branoh of Doongarpur and banswaru 

survived, though repeatedly attacked by the rulers of Malwa, 

Gujrat, Maru and Delhi Sultanate. Similarly the barmaras of 

Abu continued to rule until they were ousted by Deveda 

Chauhans towards the middle* of 14th century. The Bhatis of 

Jaisalmer possessed the tract throughout but for a briof period 

of Delhi Sultanate's occupation towards, the middle of 14th 
4 

century which they again captured and continued to rule upto 

16th century. A new Rajput ruling clan emerged during this 

period l.e. the Kathode or Rathors of Marwar. The first ruler 

6 

of this branch was Siha, who conquered the region of Marwar at 
the end of 12th, century and his descendants grew more powerful 
and continued to hold the region. The early history of the 
clan is quite obscure. Rven obscure than the history of Rathors 


1. jbld ., pp. 616, 647. 

2. Iblfl., p. 640; Hj&QC.U.fl&lP,nr» G.H.OJha, 7.1,pp,158, 
169; 218; MJ ftSID .&& , thM gfr ..ttlfl M &&» D.Sharma, 7.1,p. 
673; fflstgfY SLMSQMmSlLt G.H.OJha, p.6l. 

3. thfl -negfit D. Sharma, /.I, p.67e; 

U2LUMJU V.3, pp. 1096, 1211. 

4. Ml D.sharma, 7.1, p.687. 


6. iUa&flCC flILlfldlUattt G.H.OJha, 7.1, pp.122,123; ils.tft&thfln 
through the ^gas , D.Sharma, 7.1, p.688. 
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Is the history of Kachhapaghatas or Kaehhwahas of Dhundhar 

1 

(Amber). According to G.H.Ojha It was Sodhadeva, one of the 
descendants of Kachhapaghatas of Karwar who conquered Dhundhar 
region (Amber) at the end of 12th century and whose successors 
occupied the area till the 16th century# 

During the period of Delhi Sultanate (1102-1626 A.D.) 

* 

the armies of the Sultans penetrated into Rajasthan and 
conquered Ajmer, Ranthambor, Bayana and Ragor and held them 
under the direct control of Sultanate while Mewar, Jalor, 
Juilsalmer and Bhatner were subjugated and occupied for brief 
periods at different intervals# But the political condition 
of Rajasthan changed during the first half of 16th century 
considerably with regard to the power & position of the Rajput 
rulers of the region* 


1# p# 606; fllajteCK Qf. aa,1pttSftnQi G.H.Ojha, V*I, 

pp# 236,236. NainsA*_tf.I. p.280, Dv. History of Northern 
1 ndla t H.il.Ray, V.2, pp# o28,820* 


lw 
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RAJASTHAN giME -MnQHiAS Ali£ jmJSSgAMJBHOlt 

q£ mmk MmL£mhS2& 


THK RAJPUT STATIC IN THM MIDDLE 
Q£ ^wT 'KNTH C^IUKg t 

The land which Rajputs occupied in northern India and 

came to be known as Rajasthan was comprised of some independent 

and semi-independent Rajput principalities along with some 

areas of Muslim occupations as Ajmer* Nagor and Jalor. The 

Rajput states of the region were known by different names 

1 

in the local dialect such as jifiXH, BM&, JanRalderJu MMt 
Ham or &&&&£&, Is&a&t iioyaiiya y jitondlmg And Esxa2ii; 
roughly corrosponding to the rogions of Jodhpur, Jaisalmer, 
Bikaner, Sirohi, Chittor, Dungarpur, Rratapgarh, Jaipur and 
Bundi, Kota respectively. 

In the east of these states lies the Mughal province 

of ugraj the province of Delhi in North; the province of Malwa 

In the east and north-east; the province of Gujarat in south 

2 

and the province of Dlpalpur and Multan in the West. 

The extent of this region at the time of emp. Akbar’s 
reign is mentioned by *.bul fazl in Aln t in the description of 


1. .feftglftl UtflJUUla&lflgfll.Masthftn, O.N.Shanna, p.32; 

gjamcxaMnaiyift.iils.t.ary.fll India, v.s, p.783. 


2# ^*2| p#273* 
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1 

stub a of AJmerj which Includes seven Barkers namely Ajmer, 

Jodhpur, Ghlttor, rionthambor, Kagor Bikaner and part of Slrohi, 

while the states of Sirohl, Doongarpur and Banswara are placed 

2 

in Suba of Gujrat. The estimated area of this region from 
the village of Pokhar ( Pushkar ) and dependencies of Amber 
to Bikaner and Jalsalmer was 168 kos in length and 160 kos 

3 

in breadth from the extreme limit of Sarkar Ajmer to Banswara. 

On the basis of their political power and prostlge,the 
Rajput states of the Eajusthan at the time of emperor Akbar's 
accession cun be divided into two groups viz. 

(a) The Independent States with full sovereign powers. 

(b) The semi*Independent states or subordinate states. 

<a) 

1. May«r...(Chlfttor)i- Among the group of independent 

states, the state of Mewar was the premier state. It is in 

the Southern part of Rajasthan situated between 23° 49* to 

26° 68* A latitude and 73° 1* to 76° 49' K. longitude having 

4 

an area of 12691, sstuare miles. Its length is 40 kos and 


1. Ibid ., tf. 2, p.109. 

2. Ibid ., V.2, pp* 256,267. 

3. Ibid «, p. 273. 


4* 111 /lnod r /.I, p.lOOj Imperial Gazetteer, 7.16, p.107. 
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breadth is 30 kos, and has three famous fortresses of Chittor, 

1 

Kumbhalmer & Kandalgarh. It was ruled by Guhilot (Slsodlya) 

clan of Rajputs, having Chittor as its capitil city* Rmperor 

Akbar's contemporary ruler of Kewar was Hun a Udai Singh, who 

2 

ascended to the throne in V.3. 1507/1640 A.D. 

3 

2* Marwar (Jodhpur) *- It was the largest state in 

area in Rajasthan. It is bounded on north by Bikaner state, 

on the north-east by Juisalmer state, on the west by the 

province of dlndh, on the south west by ilann of Kutch; on the 

4 

south by Palanpur and Sirohi and on the south-east by Mewar. 

The country as its name Karwar (region of death) implies is 
sterile, sandy and of inhospitable weather. Jodhpur the 

5 

capital city of Karwar, was founded by Rao Jodha in 1453 A.D. 

The rulers of this state belonged to the Rathor clan of Rajputs. 
JSmperor Akbar's contemporary ruler of 1-tarwar was Rao Kaldeo 
who died on 7th November 1562 A.D. and was succeeded by his 


1. frln , 2, p. 273* 

2. ill Ylftgfl, V.2, p.63j . 

G.N.Sharma, p.64* 

3. According to &JJ 1 » V.II, p.276. the area of Karwar was 100 
kos in length and 60 kos in breadth and it was comprised of 
Ajmer, Sirohi, Jagor, Jodhpur,Bikaner, and Jaisalmer. 
Probably these states were included by Abul /azl in Marwar 
due to/ their subordination to Karwar ruler Rao Muldeo. 

4. iuBflrifti. Q&zsd&aax » v.i4,p.i29$ H r, V lngd, v.3, p. 2 eo. 

6. iiSflfil* Z.3, P.28) PmLlaa-iU Rhyat, \M,p.l29; Kavlra.la 
khiAl, v.2, p.42| Maffral dB&ai&L* ^.s. 

Bhargava, p,0. 
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1 

second son Rao Chandra Sen* Under Rao Maldeo, Jodhpur state 
emerged as premier state of Rajasthan due to the annexation 
of larger areas of the neighbouring states. But after his 
death the neighbouring rulers annexed their respective areas 
from the harwar state* 

3. Janglu (Bikaner)i- It is bounded on the north 

and west by Bahawalpur; on the south' west by Jaisalraer; on the 

south by Marwar, on the south east by Amber and on the east 

by Mewat. The southern and eastern portion of the state form 

2 

part of the vast sandy tract known as Ba^ar . It was ruled by 

the Rathor clan of Rajputs, a junior branch of Jodhpur house* 

The city and fort of Bikaner was founded by Rao Rika S/o Rao 

3 4 

Jodha (of Jodhpur) in V.S. 1626 or V.S. 1642. At the time 

6 

of Akbar*s accession its ruler was Rao Kulyan Singh. 

4* Mada (Jaisalmer)i- This is the extreme western 

*» 

state of Rajasthan. It is bounded on north by Bahwalpur; on 
the west by Runn of Kutchh; on the south and east by Harwar 
and on the north-east by Bikaner. The country is entirely a 


i* jflarwar M iSJim - B.K.Reu, p.ms; .MhiraE..Stoat# v.i* 

p*86i BapKite M P.20. 

2 . laaflilatJLaaaltflfiit v.s, p.202. 

3 . toal* v.3, p.29. 

4. Vlr /lnod . tr. 2, pp. 478,479; folYfi..Kft,.LUhflg» 

Q.H.Ojha, \^.I, p.96. 


6 . V.2, p. 486. 
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sandy waste forming part of what is known as great Indian 
1 

desert* It was ruled fay Lhati clan of Rajputs* The fort and 

city of Jalsalmer, was founded by Kawal Jalsal in 7.S. 1212/ 
2 

1156 &.D. fimperor Aktar’s contemporary ruler of this state 

was Rawal Horraj, who ascended to the throne in Posh Krishna 

3 

6, V.S. 1618/27th November 1561 a.D* 


5* Dhundhar (Amber)*- This state is in the eastern 

portion of Rajasthan* Towards its north lies the state of 

Bikaner and Punjab province, to the west Bikaner, Jodhpur and 

Ajmer, to the south Udaipur and Bundl and to the east the 

province of Agra* This state was founded by a descendant of. 

Dulha Rai, of Kachhwaha clan of Gwalior line in about 1150 A.D* 

6 

after ousting the Klnas. Since then the Kachhwahas ruled this 
territory, but this state could not grew up like Mewur or Karwar 
mainly due to Internal dissensions of the clan Itself and 
secondly due to the rising power of the houses of Mewar and 
Marwar. During the first half of the 6th century the political 
power and prestige of the state was almost negllble* emperor 


1. iBEaEial fiflgflj&fla£» V.14, p.l* 

2 * Usual, V*2, p»36| V.3, p.29| Ra.losthan Through the .Ages. 
D.Shanna, p.280; tflr \l 1 nod . tf.4, pp. 1757, 1762. 

3. Yir..YlflQd» V.4, p. 1762. 

4. Imperial Gazetteer , /.13, p* 382. 

5. Dvnastlc History of Northern India. H.Q.Ray, \T.2,pp. 
828,829} Nensl . V.I, pp. 293, 295. 


1 
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Akbar*s contemporary ruler of this state was Baja Blharl Kal 
(Bharraal) who ascendod to the throne In V.S. 1604/1647 A.D. 

( b ) *mm* 

1 , Hadaoti (Bundi)i- This state lies in the eastern 
part of Rajasthan, bounded on the north by Jaipur and Ajmer* 

on the west by Chittor (Udaipur) and on the South and east by 

2 . 

Gwalior. Mainly it comprised the territory on both the sides 

of river Chambal within the area of plateau. This areas was 

captured from the Mina inhabitants, by Deb Singh Hara of 

3 

Chauhan clan with the help of Rena of Mewar. But the fort of 

Banthambor and Mandalgarh originally with in the Haraoti region, 

4 

remained under the possession of Mewar rulers. The Hara 

6 

rulers of Haraoti accepted sovereignty of Mewar from the very 
inception of the state and served Hana’s in their political 
adventures fran time to time. To keep their sovereignty 
intact, the Ranas of Mewar had exercised the right to confer 
succession to the throne of Lundl. With the submission of the 
state to the Mughal Mmperor Akbar, the sovereignty of this 


1. Vlr Vlnod, V.3, p. 1275* V.I, p. 297. 

2 . Imperial Gazetteer, V.9, p.78* Vlr Vlnod. V.2,p.l00. 

3. Vlr Vlnod r V.2, pp. 106,107, J&jasl, PP« 97,28. 

4. ft, lag crip t loft o£ 1545/1488 A.D. j IMalour fta.lva 

M I&Lfrfe£, G.H.Ojha, V.I, pp. 328-330. 

5. The Provincial Government of the Mughal. P.Saran, p.140. 
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state passed from Kewar to Mughals. But before the submission 

to Mughals, the right to grant succession ( tlKa ) to Brndl 

rulers was applied and Rar.a Udal Singh gave succession ( tlka ) 

1 

to Kao Surjan Mai of bundl, after the death of later’s father 
Rao Surtan in V.S. 1611/1664 A.D. 

2* Arbud (Sirohi)i- This state Is in the southern 

part of Rajasthan and is encircled on north, north-east and 

west by Karwar, on the south by Gujarat and on the west by 

Kewar. Dpto the closing years of 13th century It was ruled 
2 

by Paxmara clan of Rajputs, But in the first quarter of 14th 

century LumbraJ Chauhan of Deora branch ® conquered this state 

comprising of Abu & Chandravotl from Parmaras in V.S. 1377/ 

3 

1320 A.D. One of the descendants of LumbraJ, Rao Sahasmal 

founded the city of Sirohi in V.S. 1452/1305 A.D, The subjuga- 

4 

tion of this state by Rana Kumbha of Kewar in about 1437 A.D., 
established Kewar 1 s supremacy and sovereignty over it, and 
remained so untill its submission to Mughal emperor ..kbar, 

6 

Rmperor Akbar’s contemporary ruler of Sirohi was Rawal Akhai Raj 


1* Rensi, V.I, p.lOOj Vlr. Vlnod, V.2, p* 108. 

2, VIr Vlnod, V.3, pp. 1006, 1211j According to V.I, 

p,134; It was conquered by Ghauhans in V.S. 1216. 

3, i&aajln V.I, p.135j V.II, P*20| Vlr Vlnod f V.3, p.1006. 

4, Mrtist m fc U ft .Ipaarlcliofl of v.s. iei7/i460 a.d. vv, 11-12. 

6 . ul . JJLasdt v * 3 » p * 10e * 
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3. Vaead (Doongarpur)i- This state is also in the 

southern part of 1 ajusthan. It is. bounded on north by Me war; 

H 

on the west and south by Idar and on the ' east by B&nswara. 

The territory of Vaead was conquered by Guhilot prince Samant 

2 

Singh between 1171-1179 A.D. from Parunara rulers. 

Prior to their submission to the liughals, the rulers 

3 

of Doongarpur were subordinate to lianas of Mewar, paid them 

tributes and also assisted them in their warlike activities. 

At the time of i^peror iikbar*s accession lt3 ruler was Rowal 
4 

fiskaran. 

4. Banswara i- It is the southern most state of 

O O a 

Rajasthan lying between 23 3* and 23 5’ SE and 73 58’ and 

o 6 

74 47' This principality came into existence due to the 

bifurcation of Vasad country after tho death of Hawal Udal 

6 

Singh in V.S. 1584/1528 A.D., the ruler of Doongarpur ( Vagad )j 
hawal Udai Singh*s elder son Hawal Prithvlraj ruled Doongarpur 
uhile his younger son Jagmal separated acme areas from the 


1. iaaailal v.u, p. 379; vir vinod. v. 3 ,p.iooo. 

2. Dvnastlc History of Northern India T H.C.Eay, V.2,p.924; 
hai&BtiUVLttUSMhMULM &&9 b.Sharma, V.I, p.673. 

3. UlMlt G.H.OJhu, pp. 73-74. 

4. yir Vinod t V.3, p. 1007. 

5. lap9rial ^.6, p.407. 

6* Kenal T V.1, pp. 70,73. 
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possessions of Rawal Prithviraj and founded his own principality 

1 

of Banswara in V.S. 1685/1528 A.D. Rmperor Akbar's contemporary 

2 

ruler of this state was Rawal Pratap. Like its senior state 
of Doongarpur it also remained under the subordination of 
rulers of Mewar and paid homage till its submission to the 
Mughal s. 


6 . Kanthal (Deoliya|)»- It is a small state on south 

east side of Mewar. It is bounded on north and north west 

with Mewar; on south and south west with Lanswara and east with 

Malwa province. Originally this territory belonged to Sultan 

3 

of Mandu and was known as Ghayaspur. One of the famous and 

biggest village of this area was Deolia, which became the 

seat of administration of this tiny state. When after the 

death of Kana Mokal, Rana Kumbha ascended to the throne of 

Mewar, at that time Rana Kumbha's step brothers Khema (Khem 

Singh) left Chlttor and Joined the service under Sultan of 

Mandu. Mahmud KhalJi, Sultan of Mandu granted the .lagir of 
4 

Ghayaspur to Khem Singh. Khem Singh's son and successor 

6 

Suraj Mai (1473-1630 A.D.) joined Rana Rai Mai after leaving 

n jjSSTvn: p»8 ?; v»3, p.iQ06» vmwqmlM 

ItlhaS f G.H.Ojha, p.69. 

2. V.3, P.277; V.3, p.1007. 

3. Mnsi , V.I, p.&0. 

4. Khadvada Bavall Inscription of V.S. 1541/1484 A.D., 

V.V. 26, 64. 


5 . iir ilaadt v. 3 , pp. 1060,1061. 
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the service of the Sultanj tut still hold the jagir and founded 

the principality of Deolia* Deolia was made capital by Kao 

bika one of the descendant of Suroj Mul in 7.3,1617/1560 A.D* 

2 

The rulers of Deolia remained subordinate to Ranas of Kewar 
and in lieu of services they got the jagir of Sadri from the 
Ranas* 


Thus there were ten states in Rajasthan during the 
middle of 16th century, of whan incidently five were Independent 
und the rest five seml-indopendent. Apart from these states 
the territories of Ajmer, Morta, uagor and Jalor remained 
either in the hands of Pathans or in the hands of Karwar or 
iiewar rulers at different periods* The existence of ten states 
in a small uroa like ^ajasthan itself suggest the disunity among 
the Rajputs* itorther the relations among the rulers of these 
states were not cordial due to their selfish motives of annexa¬ 
tion of each others territories. Such state of affairs was 
definitely favourable to Kughal Rmperor Akbar, who did not miss 
the orportunity though he adopted a different policy towards 
these, states* 

TH * MUGHAb P0D1GY_TQVAKPS IttJASTHAfl i 

The first two ruler' of tughal dynasty Babur and 
Humayun could not pay much attention towards the affairs of 


1* Ibid « « V* 3, p.1065, Re ns i , 7*1, p*23* 
2* Ren»l f 7*1, p*97* 
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Rajasthan due to their pre-occupations in the Doab and Punjab 

region, though they were anxious to annex or subjugate this 

region, Babur was anxious to take up the problem as e<rly as 

possible and definitely after the battle of Khanua, which 

resulted in the break up of Rajput hegemony under Rana Sanga 

of Mewar. "But the situation in the east changed (after the 

battle of Khanua), for Nusrat Shah, the ruler of Bengal, not 

only welcomed the fugitive Afghan nobles from the Lodi kingdom, 

but even married tho daughter of Ibrahim Lodi and thus estab- 

1 

lished a sort of claim to the leadership of Afghans, However 
b^bur was able to capture Bayana and Chanderl, two strongholds 
of Rajasthan, to keep a close watch over the activities of the 
region, but neither he could penetrate into the interior nor 
he could formulate any definite policy* Probably he kept the 
policy of isolation in the affairs of Rajasthan due to the 
pressure of the Afghans* 

Babur's eldest son and successor Humayun also could 
not make out any plans towards the conquest or subjugation of 
Rajasthan due to the pressure of two of his formidable enemies 
in the person of Sher Shah, the Afghan leader# and Bahadur Shah, 
the ruler of Gujrat and ultimately lost the emu ire to them 
in the contest, in 1540 A.D* 


1* Rise & I'all of Kuehal flmnlre, R*P* Trlpathi, p.44. 
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After en Interval of about fifteen years Humayun recap- 
tured his lost empire of Delhi on July 20, 1555 A.D.,but before 
he could start any imperialistic policy, died on January 26, 

1556 A.D. 

Humayun was succeeded by his son Jalaluddin Mohammad 

Akbar, who ascended to the throne on 2nd Rabl-us-Sanl 263 A.H./ 

1 

14th February 1556 A.D. ? Under tho regency of Bairam khan# 
During the four yeurs of Baircm khan’s regency (1556-1560 A.D#) 
most formidable political dangers were overcome, and the 
sovereignty of emperor Akbar was recognised from Kabul to 
Jaunpur and from northern hills of kunjab to Ajmer. 

Rajasthan occupied a prominent place In Akbar*s scheme 

of congest after the fall of Bairem Khan's regency, to fulfil 

2 

his ambition of becoming the sovereign and suzerain of India, 
which was not possible until the Rajput states of Rajasthan 
acknowledged his suzerainty. 

The reasons which included Akbar to take active Interest 
in the affairs of Rajasthan ure attributed to different motives# 
The story of his father's expulsion from Hindustan and 
the advice given to the late emperor (Humayun) by Shah of 


1 . v.2, p#5. 

2. Ilia,^rCTlniUaI,6,gjtarmaiiLjaf.tha Muehals» p.saran, p.in. 
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Persia, "unless you subdue to Rajputs, it will be very difficult 
1 

in India," induced him to take uctlve interest in the affairs 
of I'aJ as than* 


According to sons writers Akbar was compelled to take 

active interest in the subjugation of Kajasthan, to secure the 
2 

trade routes to the ports of Gujrat which passes through 
Rajasthan. Since trade and commerce was essential to build up 
the economy of the empire, therefore Rajasthan's occupation 
was cess ary for him. 


Akbar’s extreme devotion and reverence for the tomb of 

Shaikh Koinuddin Chisti of Ajmer and his frequent visits to 

3 

that place might have b»en Induced emperor to keep Ajmer and 
neighbouring territory permanent under his immediate control. 


It is said that Rajasthan as a whole and Mewar parti- 

4 

cularly was used as a place of refuge by Ilughal rebels such 
as Rairam Khan, aaz Bahadur of iialwa, Man Singh Deora of Girohi 
and Jaimal of «ertu etc. Thereforo the independence of this 


1* Dhakhlrat-ul-Khawanin. p.104, Cf. flaiwar ,&.th e Mughal 

iSmoerors . V.G. Bhargava, p.40$ frovineial Go/grnment of 

Jfcfaa ;lushai.fi> P* Saran, p.110. 

2. Akbar the Great Kughal. /.A.Smith, p.82$ aiS.taiK-Ql 
Jahangir, Beni Prasad, p.203j 

V.S.Bhargava, p.40. 

3. Marwar <fc the KvzhuLjkm ,. 7.3.Bhargava, p.41. 

4. Akbarnama. 7.2, p.159; ..ifofl.1M«» G.K.Sharma, 

pp. 59,60; Mixks lSAim .1 G.H.OJha, pp. 

207-214. AKbar XhSi^xas&t ** a. a. Srivastava, 7.1,p. 113. 
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region would have been a threat to the existence of Mughal 
power and authority. To remove this danger Rmperor Akbar 
intended to subjugate this area, 

1 

Akbar’s plan of conquering Gujrat and Deccan could not 
be achieve^untill the subjugation of Rajasthan was not comple¬ 
ted. Thus without the subjugation of Mewar, which lay on the 
road to Gujrat, it would not be wise to attempt tho conquest 
of that rich province and his claim to be the paramount power 
would have been frustrated# 

With the eye of a statesman Akb^r saw that the uncer¬ 
tainty of the Mughal tenure of power was due to tho basic fact 
that they were foreigners as against the Afghans f who were 
the children of soil and so long as the Afghans remained to 

dispute the sovereignty of Hindustan, these Rajputs must be 

2 

conciliated and thoir cooperation must be ensured. This he 
could do diplomatically by subjugation of Rajasthan only. 

Thus a *uite large number of motives are attributed 
towards the Mughal policy vis-a-vis Rajasthan. Out of these 
above discussed motives some seems to be baseless and without 


1# &.fctlS HUghftl. £na»» O.K.Sharma, p.60, Akbar the Great 

HUghfilt V.A.Smith, p.82$ Akbar the Great, A.a.3rivastava, 
V.2, p.327. 

2# l.H.an, « yrol.mi. 1P32, Jf. The Mature of Kughal Conquest, 
H.h, Sinha, p.290. 
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any substantive evidence while other seems to be reasonably 

applicable and mieht have influenced the policy of Mughal 

emperor Akbar for the subjugation of Rajasthan. as far as 

the Huestion of Shah of Persia's advice to Humayun is concerned, 

is based on the information of Dhakhlrat-ul-Khwanln which was 

compiled about the middle of 17th century during the reign of 

emperor Shahjehan, and con not be relied for the periods of 

Humayun and Akbar. further, the information supplied by 

I3hakhlrat-ul-Khawanln is not corroborated by any of the contem- 
1 

porary sources, and the fact of Shah Persia's knowledge about 
Indiun affairs and particularly about the Rajputs also seems 
to be doubtful. 

Another motive ascribed to economic necessity for 
securing the tr;de routes to the ports of Gujrat through 
Rajasthan seems to be out of place, since Gujrat was not 
included in the territory of Mughal emperor, when he started 
the subjugation of ^ajasthan. This motive could be applicable 
only when Gujrat would have been under the Mughals. 

Thirdly to suggest the subjugation of Rajasthan due to 
the devotion to the Shrine of Chlshtl saint of Ajmer by the 
Mughal rulers, not only seems unreasonable but also undermines 


1. Howev er, this information has bean referred by Maunucci 
in tf.I, p.120. 




the religious outlook and religious policy ox* the emperor. It 
is true that akbur had a great regard for Khwaja Moinuddin 
Chishti of Ajmer and also often visited the tomb of the saint 
between 1662-1579 A.D, During this period nkbar was also busy 
in subjugating Rajasthan, therefore the visits to Ajmer in 
this period were both religiously and politically motivated, 
because it was at Ajmer that he decided and made arrangements 
for the subjugation of the different states of Rajasthan by 
sending armies to the different directions under different 
generals and watched the Jr progress, finally when he was 
able to subjugate the whole regio.< of Fajasthan except the 
small territory of Mewar by 1679, he stopped the visits to 
Ajmer till his death in 1605 A.D, 

Most likely Akbar was keen to. forge the closest links 

with the Rajputs as^c set off against the Afghans and faithless 

nobles of the court, and also to got the support of local 

element unong which Rajput suits the most due to their political 
2 

power and prestige in the Indian society. 

To achieve the support and loyalty of all the Rajput 

rulers of hajasthan ukbar adopted a new policy towards Rajas- 

3 

than where by the Rajput rulers had to acknowledge the 
II Llgg all. OL yuffoqJitolrflt R.P.Trlpathl, p.229. 

2. Indian Culture. V.14, No.3, 1948, Cf, The Policy of Kughals 
vis-a-vis the Rajput States, II.Goetz, p.91. 

3. Emlpclal. nmnkJrfL p.saran, pp. 111,125. 
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sovereignty of Mughal emperor Akbar, to pay tribute regularly 

1 

and to furnish contingents for the Imperial army. In return 
of their acceptance of Fughal sovereignty the rulers were 
left free to enjoy their internal authority over their respec¬ 
tive territories. Thus Akbar had clearly shown that he did 
not wish either to annex their states or interfere with their 

social, economic or religious life. He wanted nothing more 

2 

than their allegiance. 

subjpoATiQH-o*’ mmm » 

Before the commencement of his policy towards Rajasthan, 

3 4 6 

Akbar had already occupied imgaur, a part of Mewat Ajmer 
and Jaitaran at the close of 1667 A.D., but these wore isolated 
occupations and not part of a compect dominion. It was in the 
1662 A.D. that he started to take measures to implement his 
policy towards Rajasthan with a visit to the shrine of saint 
Ehwaja Roinuddin Chlshti. 


1* l*>ld . T p. 130. 

2. Rise & £all of, Mughal Rmplre, R. P. Trip at hi, pp. 223,224. 

3. Akbarnama. V.2, p. 73. 

4. Ibid ., y.2, p«71. 

6* Ibid ., V.2, p.73. 
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sm i rns LOjumm* 

When Akbar set out on his first pilgrimage to Ajmer 

on January 14, 1662 A.D., at Sunganer few miles from Amber 

Raja Bihari Mai Kachhwaha was introduced by Chagtai Khan to 

the emperor. The Raja had come not only to pay homage but also 

to seek protection from Mohammad Sharfuddin Husain, governor 

of Mewat, who was supporting the cause of Paja's nephew Suja to 

drive him off from Amber. Sharfuddin Husain led an army 

against Raja Bihar Mai, and fixed a tribute on Raja and also 

took with him Raja’s son Jagannath and nephews Raj Singh and 

2 

Kangar as hostages. The state of Amber during this period had 

neither the resources nor the strength to face any serious 

military power. Beside this it was exposed to the Mughal ruler 

due to its nearness to the Mughal kingdom. Thus Raja Bihari 

Mai had no option except to seek the protection of Akbar. Akbar 

3 

received the Raja with kindness, and set free Jagannath, 

Raj Singh and Kangar who were hold as hostages by Sharfuddin 

Husain. Raja Bihar Mai accepted Akbar’s overlordship and his 

son Ehagwandas, grandson Man Singh and a number of th3ir rola- 

4 

tives and officers entered into the service of Akbar. At the 

1* Mbftrnaa&t v»~g t p.240j p.268. 

2. Akbarnama, V.2, p.240. 

3. Ibid ., /.3, p.243. 

4. jtkbarnsma. V.2, p.244. 
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1 

same time Baja Biharidas voluntarily married his eldest 
daughter to Akbar, which established bonds of blood relation¬ 
ship between Mughals and Rajputs of Amber house. 

COk^ST 

Tn the return journey from Ajmer, Akbar directed 

Sharfuddin Husain, the governor of Mewut and Ajmer to conquer 

Merta, which was under the possession of Kao Maldeo of Marwar* 

The fortress of Merta was on the border of Marwar and Ajmer, 

and its conquost was essential to conquer the state of Marwar. 

2 

After a fierce battle the fortress fall into the hands of 
Mughal forces In the seme year (1562 A.D.). 

M i l 

After the conquest of Merta, in his 8th R.Y. Akbar sent 
3 

Husain *uli Khan to subjugate Marwar. At this time Marwar 
was ruled by Chandra Sen one of the cons of Rao Maldeo .Chandra 
Sen was defeated by the Imperial forces but he did not accept 
overlordshlp of Akbar and fled away from his capital. The 
imperial forces could hold it temporarily and thus this expedi¬ 
tion failed. However this expedition proved partially succ- 


1. IbId ., V.2, p.243. 

2* «, V.2, p*247j > Y*2, p. 259. 

3. MlWMi V.2, p. 305. 
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essful since Ham Hal, the eldest son of Rao Haldeo came and 
joined the imperial service, and continued to possess Sojat 
Independent from Marwur State hut under the suzerainty of Akbar* 

wx*BpmQK 

After the submission of Amber and fall of Merta, Akbar 

gave priority for tho subjugation of Kowar instead of Marwar. 

Because firstly he felt that the reduction of this premier 

state would prepare the way for the submission of other Rajput 

states (mostly the semi-independent states i.e*, Bundi, 

Doongarpur, Banswara, Sirohi and Deolia, the subordinate states 

of Kewar) which were not so strong or hostile as the Rana*s 

of Mewar. Secondly situated in the heurt of Rajasthan, the 

state could act as a perennial source of inspiration for 

1 

freedom to all Rajput princes* Row the fresh provocation was 

2 

given to Akbar, when Kana gave shelter to Baz Bahadur, the 
ex-ruler of Nalwa against Akbar* 

3 

Therefore on September 19, 1667 Akbar marched towards 

4 

Chlttor and captured the forts of sir! Supar (Shivpur), 


1* Rise & jgall of Mughal ISamlre, R*P*Tripathi, p.201* 

2. Tabasiat-i-Akbarl, V.2, p.262$ Khr tvkhsfrutr.yfiWrlKh» V.2, 
p*4®* 

3* Akbarnama. V*2, p.443. 

4 * , vr.2, p* 443* 
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1 2 3 4 6 

Ranthambore, Kota, Gagrun, Mandal and Rempura In the way, 

before reaching in the vicclnity of Chittor, on October 23, 

1567 A,D. Hearing the fall of above mentioned fortresses and 

the approach of Akbar, Rana Udai Singh of iiewar vaccated 

Chittor, leaving the defence and arrangement of the fort in 

the hands of Jalmal Rathor. After a soige of four months 

6 

Chittor fell into the hands of Akbar on February 24, 1668 A.D. 
Thus most of the region of Chittor kingdom was conquered by 
Akbar, though he could not make Rana his subordinate# 

Akbar refrained himself from undertaking any direct 
military expedition against Kewar for four years after the 
capture of Chittor in February 1568. During this period 
Akbar*s policy was to achieve the submission of Rajput rulers 
by peaceful moans and by showing frlondly gestures. In pursu¬ 
ance of his policy Akbar ordered his nobles that, "Rana and 
other zemindars of the neighbourhood were to be treated with 

princely favours and to be brought to do homage and the 

7 

disobedient to be punished#" To achieve his aim, Akbar sent 


1# Ibid #, V.2, p# 444# 

2. Ibid # 

3. Ibid , 

4# Ibid« , tf#2, p.464# 

6* Tabauat, 7#2, p.343, Muntakhab, tf#2, p#105# 

6. 7.2,p,476* X&kM&t *.2, p.346; Kuntakhab . 

7#2, pp# 105,106# 

7* Ibid#, V#3, p#48# 
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1 2 

three missionaries tinder Man Singh, Baja Bhagwant Das and 
3 

haja Todar Mai to pursue Eana to accept his overlordship* 

When these missions failed thon the only option left for Akbar 
was to use force against Rana* 


After making free himself fran Bengal cum Bihar problem 

and supressing the uprising of Chandra Sen of Marwar, Akbar 

4 

appointed Man Singh to led the first expedition against liana 

6 

In March 1676, Shahbaz Khan to led second and third expedi¬ 
tion in December 1678 and tfovomber 1679 respectively and 
6 

Jagannath to led fourth expedition in December 1604. But 

all th^so expeditions failed £ and Anna Pratap Singh the ruler 

of Mewar could not be humbled* After the failure of Jagannath's 

expedition Akbar did not send any army against Mewar because 

he had already cripplod its strength and it could not bo a 

source of crrious anxiety to him. The state of Mewar was 

comprised of very small hilly tract under the possession of 

Buna while the important fort, fortresses and fertile lend 

7 

were annexed by Akbar* Beside the above fact from 1686 A.D. 


1. JLLfl., V.3, p. 57* 

2* Ibid . t 7*3, p.89* 

3. Ibid * 

4* Akbarnama. /.3, pp. 236, 307. 

6* j^H*, /*3, PP* 332, 340, 468* 

6* t Y«3, p.661* 

7. The Provincial Government of tha Mughals.P.Saran r p*133* 
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onwards t the emperors attention was absorved In the pressing 
problem of north-western fronter of India particularly after 
the death of 24irza Hakim in 1685 A.D, 

s m &m . m jmm m* 

After the fall of Chit tor in 1568, Akbar made his mind 
X 

to conquer Ranthambor, which was also in the possession of one 

of Rana*s noble Surjan Kara# The Mughal forces were despatched 

2 

under the leadership of Ashraf Khan on December 81, 1568 A.D., 

3 

and Joined by Akbar y ? On February 10, 1569 A.D, at Hanthambore, 
After a beseige of one month Surjan Hara agreed to surrender 

the fort to Akbar without fighting through the pursuatlon of 

4 

Bhagwant Das, Man Singh and other nobles Surjan Haran entered 
into the Mughal service and enrolled himself as Mughal mansabdar. 

SUBMISSION Q£ JODHHJR. BIKARMR & JAI.SADMT5.R i 

Akbar paid anothor visit to the shrine of Chishtl saint 
at Ajmer in October 1670 A.D. again with the intention of 
subjugating the states of western region of Rajasthan. After 
making his pilgrimage at Ajmer, he left Ajmer for Nagaur on 


i* Ife*.2. pp, 218 , 4441 i ftto afc, /*2, p.350, 

V.2, p. 110. 

2. Akbarnama, V.2, p.488. 

3. Ibid . 

4. ibid* , ^*2, p.494; labauat. V.3, p.353| Xha Provincial 

aOYgrflBgflti aran, p.140. 
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November 3, 1670 A,D. and he stayed at Nagaur for about fifty 

days* According to Abul r’azl, the purpose of emperors coming 

and stftying at this place was rt to put things in order and 

1 

administer Justice * n 


During his unusual stay for such a long time at ^agaur, 

probably akbar sent certain missions to the neighbouring states 

under the Kuchhwaha princes of Amber house, to pursue the 

rulers of those states to accept his overlord3hip* As a 

2 

result of these efforts Rao Chandra Sen S/o Rao Maldeo of 

3 

ttarwar; Hal Kalyan Mai and his son Rai Singh of Bikaner and 
4 

Rawal HaraJ of Jalsalmer submitted to Akbar and accepted his 
overlordship at Nagaur. The rulers of Bikaner and Jalsalmer 
also gave princesses of their families in marriage to Akbar, 
and established the blood relationship like the Amber house* 


Among these, the rulers of Bikanefr and Jalsalmer 

S 

remained loyal to Akbar but Chandra Sen of Marvrar thrown 
Akbar*s suzerainty and revolted against him after strengthen¬ 
ing his position in the fort of Siwana, because he could not 


1. Mm /.2, p.518. 

2* MtaQAt V.2, p.518; Tabauat , V.2, p. 361; Marwar Xa 
Itlhaa . b.il.Reu, V*I, p.151* 


3* 


AKfrftEivaaai p.5i8, 

pp. 155,156; Muntakhab, 


kU&aaar. G.H.ojha, 

7.2,p.l37. 


V.I, 


4. V*2, p. 518* 

5• lbid », /• 3, p* 113 * 
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get the possession of Jodhpur Tort which was already in the 

hands of Mughals since 1663 A.D., secondly he also noticed 

Akbar*s liking Tor his elder brother Udai Singh. To crush the 

rebellious rising or Chandra Sen, Akbar sent an army under 
2 

Shahbaz Khan in 1676, which captured the fort of Siwara 

and Dunara, Chandra Sen was loft without any territory in the 

ttarwar region and moved from one plcco to another as homeless 

3 

wanderer, closely followed by the ITughal forces till his death 

in 1681 A.D. V/ith the death of Chandra Son, the phase of 

struggle came to an end. Chandra Sen's elder brother Udai 

4 

Singh ultimately became the ruler of Mar war in 1583 A.D. after 
a lapse of 2 years and Akbar gave him the possession of Sojhat 
only keeping rest of the ilarwar territory under his direct 
control and possession. 

According to his policy to keep Rana Pratap isolated, 
Akbar adopted the measure to break up the alliance of Kana's 
supporters, among whoa the rulers of noongarpur, Banswara and 
Birohi were prominent. As a result of this policy and to show 


1. Ibid ., tf.2, p. 305$ 4iD, \f,I, p.349. 

2. Ibid ., V.3, pp. 237, 238, 

3. lbId ., V.3, p. 466« 

4. ftanKififra £1 fthyati P*22$ tflr /lnod, /.2, p.814$ Jodhpur 

V.I, pp. 6S,93» 
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the might or emperor, Man Singh ravaged the country side of 

Doongarpur in 1674 A.D. and Rai Singh, Tarson Khan and Saiyid 

2 

Hashlm Barha attacked Sirohi in 1677 A.D. 


When Akbar returned from Gogunda after establishing 

garrison in the Mewur territory in 1677 A.D, and marched to 

Malwa by way of Udaipur and banswara. It was here at bonsw^ra 

that Rawal Prat op, the ruler of banswaru and F.awal ^skarar, the 

ruler of Doongarpur paid their respect to the emperor and uccep- 

3 

ted emperor*s overlorship. These two states now became 

vassal states. The ruler of Doongarpur not only submitted 

4 

but also send his daughter to the emperor*s haram probably 

6 

due to the pursuation of Raja Birbar and Rai Lunkaran* 




At about the same time (banswara and Doongarpur*s 

submission) hai Singh who was posted on the border of Gujrat 
6 

was directed to confer. Sirohi, Rai Rai Singh attached 
Sirohi and defeated its ruler Rao Surtan, who fled away to 


1. c,Mwa, V.3, p.67. 

2* 2bi&*» p.266j V.2, P.372. 

3. ^.3. p.277* labuuat. /.2,p.497j Doongarpur Ka 

Itlhas - G.H.Ojha, p.94. 

4* */.n» p.ses. 

8# lbid., V.3, p.278. 

6. Ibid ., /.3, p.266. 
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Mount Abu and took refuge in the fortress (Abugarh). But 

Rai Singh also beeelged him there. Under the pressure of Rai 

Singh, Kao Burton agreed to accept Akbar*s overlorship and 

surrendered the fort in 1577 A.D. Rai Singh left the fort in 

charge of his men and proceeded to court along t/ith Rao Surtan 

1 

of Sirohi, where his submission was accepted by Akbar. But 

the state of Sirohi was dividod into two parts, one half 

remained under the possession of Curtan \fhilo the second half 

2 

was given to Jagmul S/o Ran a Udai Singh. 


Another object of Akbar's concern was the state of Bundi, 

which was ruled by Rao Duda S/o Rao Jurjan Hara of Ranthcmbor. 

Though Rao Surjan and hi3 two sons Bhoj & Dua had Joined the 

S 

Mughal service in oarly 1569 *i.D* Euda left the Mughal service 

and came to hi3 native country and rebel led against the 

authority of emperor. In 1576 Akbar sent an army to supress 

4 

the rebellion of Duda, under tho loadership of Safdar Khan 

and Bahadur Khan. Eut this expedition f&llod, therefore 

5 

another army was send under Aain Khan hoka in 1577 and Surjan 


1. Ibid ., tf.3, p. 279. 

2. ^*7, p.663j Hunt akhob« V.2, p.337. 

3. Akbarnama . /.2, po, 423 , 494. 

4. m&nma, p* 258. 

5. Ibid .. V.3, p. 283. 
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and bhoj also accompanied him* A fierce battle was fought 

at Untgardan and Duda was defeated! but he escaped and never 

«L 

submitted to Akbar* The state of Bundi was given to iiioj, 
who was already a loyal servant Of the emperor* 

Thus between 1562 to 1582 A*D. Akbar subjugated almost 
whole of Rajasthan except the submission of Rana of Kowar 
leaving a small part of hilly territory under his possession* 

In the process of Rajasthan*s subjugation akbar adopted two 
policies vizi 

(a) Policy of annexation* 

(b) Policy of subjugation* 

(a) ifrllaE„Pfc.lnnsx&tilQni.- According to this policy, 
Akbar conqperod and annoxed those territories of Rajasthan 
which wero either ruled by Muslims or the territories of the 
Rajputs who did not acknowledge his overlorship. Such as 
Marta (1663 A*D*), Chittor (1568 A.D.), Ranthsmbor (1662 A.D,), 
half of Sirohi (1677 A.D,) and Marwar (1581 A*D.) were among 
the territories of Rajputs who hesitated or delayed in accept¬ 
ing Akbar 1 o suzerainty. On the other hand Ajmer flagaur and 
Jalor were being annexed, which were ruled by Muslim rulers. 
These all territories were kept under the direct control of 
Mughal administration. 


1. Ibid * 
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(b) Policy ofSublugatlon t - The policy of subjuga¬ 
tion applied to the states of Rajput ruling chiefs, who 
accepted Akbar's overlorship and also enrolled themselves in 
the Mughal service. For the reward of their allegiance and 
also bf joining Mughal service, internal autonomy of their 
respective states was granted to them except a few limitations. 
Among this category the main states were Amber (1562 A.D.), 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer (1570 A.D.), Doongarpur, Banswara Sirohi 
and Bundi (1577 A.D.). It was no part of his (Akbar) design 
to completely wipe out the states and principalities which 
existed at the time. "Possessed of a keen insight, Akbar had 
recognized the inevitable necessity of leaving these chiefs 
in virtual enjoyment of their internal authority over their 

respective territories, for the sake of establishing his rule 

2 

on firm and enduring foundations." 

However, in this process of Rajasthan's subjugation 
leading role was played by the princes of Amber house 
(Kachhwahas), who were the first to. accept Akbar's overlord¬ 
ship among the Rajputs. It was their intercession and persua- 
3 

slon which made most of the rulers of Rajasthan to fell in 
line with them in accepting akbar's overlordship. 


1. a'o r limitations please see Chapter III. 

2. toYiflCifil flLi&fiMU., F.saran, pp. 111,130. 

3. Proc. I.H.O .« 1960, Cf. -/as Rana Pratap to blame for not 
joining Akbar, A.L.Srlvastava, p.191. 
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/debar's son and successor Jahangir also followed Akbar's 

policy in maintaining the established relations with the 

1 

Rajput rulers, and also continued efforts to subdue Rana of 

Mewar to complete the subjugation of the whole region* Like 

Akbar, Jahangir also started the policy of forgive and forget, 

to win Rana's subordination if possible by peaceful means. 

When he sent the first expedition against Rana under the leader- 

2 

ship of Parvaz, in 1606 A.D. he specifically directed Parvez, 

"If the Rana himself, and the eldest, son who is called Karan, 

should come to wait upon you proffer service and obedience, 

you should not do any injury to his territory. n but Rana could 

not be brought to obedience upto the 8th R.Y. of- Jahangir though 

Mahabat Khan, Abdullah & Raja Basu led expeditions one after 

3 

another. Towards the close of his 8th R.Y., Jahangir left Agra 

for Ajmer with the intention of pilgrimage to the shrine of 

Chishti saint and also to subdue Rana. ^rom Ajmer Jahangir sent 

a force under prince Khurram against Rana, who being without 

4 

romedy choose obedience and loyalty and submitted,to Jahangir 
in the Pth R.Y. (1614 A.D.) and according to Mughal policy of 
submission Rana omar Singh's heir apparent prince Karan was 


1. IumIS» v.l, pp.16,17, Jj&acglzl» P*36. 

2. Tuzuk , V.l, p.26. 

3. J&SUkt PP. 249,250$ History of Jahangir - Beni Prasad, 

pp• 209,221* 

4. IMd't V.l, pp. 273,274$ IrJ .> p.103, fljnsl 

V.l, pp. 24,30$ Banswara Ka Itlhas. G.H.OJha, p.94$ 

fi&afclflMt P*?6. 



enrolled In Mughal service f though Rana Amar Singh was 

exempted from the coming to the court. Thus the long drawn 

struggle against Mewar which began in the time of Akbar came 

to a close. Jahangir's attitude on this occasion was mang- 

nanimous and statesman like, when he restored to Rana all the 

1 

conquered parts of Uewar, knowing Rana's weak financial 
position and ruined conditions. As a result of this magna¬ 
nimity Mewar remained henceforth a loyal and subordinate ally 
2 

of the Mughals, 

With the submission of Rana of Mewar whole areCa of 
Rajasthan passed under the suzerainty of Mughals and remained 
so till the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D. The acceptance 
of Mughal service brought the Rajput rulers in direct touch 
x*ith the Mughal emperors and their court. Being a close contact 
between the Mughals and Rajputs, the process of cultural give 
and take started and influenced each other accordingly. 

» 

With the keen wisdom of a statesman, Akbar reulized the 
value of the cooperation of the Rajputs, whom he considered 
the men of ohivalric character and the cream of Hindu sooiety, 


toBEJLflfil&L fiasaana nt. oJL13^LMehal& » p.saran, p.137. 

G.H.Ojha, p.P4, 

2. ElSYt..P.saran, p.132; 1_.H. H.C .1P51, 

tf.28, P.ii, Of, Two Airmans of Shahjahan to the Rana of 
Udaipur, Sh. Abdur Rashid, p.74. 
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and through thorn alone the Hindu populance could be best 
1 

placated* To ensure their cooperation, he adopted generous 
policy towards them at the time of their subjugation, when 
internal autonomy was granted to all Rajput rulers who accep¬ 
ted his suzerainty. further to make them more loyal and 
faithful and to consolidate his own position, Akbar began the 
policy of making matrimonial alliances with them* 

The inter-marriages between Mughals and Rajputs opened 

a new phase of cordiality between them towards each other* But 

the intermarriages between Rajputs and Muslims were not new* 

Prior to the Mughals, the Rajput rulers had married their 
2 

princesses with the Muslims but probably under duress when 
they ware defeated by the Muslims and who as conquerors had 
demanded the princesses* Such marriages were naturally the 
forced ones, and Instead of developing blood relationship, they 
further doopend the enimity* 

During the Mughal period the significance of matrimonial 

alliances lies in the fact of their being voluntary and willing, 

marriages, therefore,developing the bonds of love and relation- 
3 

ship of blood between the Mughals and Rajputs. Raja Bihari Mai 

1. I.H. . yol.8 f 1932. Cf. Tha Mature of Mughal Conquest - 
H.N.Sinha, pp* 200,291; fhe Prov. Govt, of the Mughals T 
P.Saran, p*143* 

2* See Table *A*. 

3. , 1947, Cf. paper by H.Goetz, p.342; Hu.1m.it 

a tat as & tSast India Company. A.C.banerjee, p*23* 
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of Amber was the first Rajput ruler, who offered his daughter 

1 

In marriage to Akbar in 1562 at Sanganor during Akbar's first 

pilgrimage to the shrine of Chlshtl saint of AJmar, though 

2 

compelled under extraordinary political circumstances which 

threatened the extinction of his kingdom* It is worthy, to 

note that the proposal of marriage had emanated from Raja 
3 

Bihari Mai himself, and was accepted by *kbar, the princess 

4 

entered into Akbar's harem at Sambhar* After this marriage 

5 

probably it was Bhagwandas S/o Raja Bihar llal, who suggested 

to Akbar the new policy of aliiunco with the Rajputs, and made 

6 

a persistent and a greatly successful attempt all his life 

to prevail upon the Rajput rulers to enter into similar 

matrimonial alliances with Akbar and his sons in order to 

make them fbll in line with Ambor ruling house, as a result 

7 

of Bhagwandas's persuatlon the rulers of Bikaner and Juisalmcr 


1* Akbarnama. V.2, p* 242* 

2* I&La*, V.2, pp,240,241,243; Prov,0ovt^_of the Murhals, 
P.Saran, pp* 142,143* 

3* Akburnsma. V*2, p*243t J. I.II., 1968, X*XI#VT, p*I,Cf* umber's 
Alliance with Akbar. A.L.Srivastava, p*31; Proc, I.H.C.T960 . 
Cf* Is Rana Pratap to blame for not Joining Akbar, A.L. 
Srivastava, p,191. 

4. v.2, p, 243, 

5. lUfUm1248, Vol.14, Wo.3, Gf. The Policy of 
Grand Mughals. 

6* J.I«H .* 1968, 7ol. XL71, p.I, Jf* Amber's alliance with 
Akbar, A.L.^rivtistaVc*, p,33; J.I.H. 197Q . 7ol.XL71II,p, II f 
Cf, Some Misconceptions About Lana Pratap, H.L.Srivastavu, 
p*212; Vlr 71nod t 7*2, p*174* 


7* Akfcvrnaaftt v.2, p*5i8* 
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also made matrimonial alliances with akbc r in 1670 A.D., end 

1 

the suit wus followad by others also. The policy of making 

matrimonial alliances with Rajputs was continued by emperor 
2 3 4 

Jahangir, Shehjahan and Aurungzsb but \*ith few variations 
in the nature & pattern cf these alliances and in the celebra¬ 
tions of marriages, 

PATIfiBM Ov' MARRIAOKS i 

The pattern of Mughal Rajput matrimonial alliances was 
one sided where the princesses of Rajput rulers were accepted 
as brides by the Mughals but on the other side the Mughals 
did not marry thoir princesses to the Rajputs. 

Secondly^ the Mughuls accepted the Rajput brides of the 
ruling houses and not of the ordinary Rajput nobles or other 
non-Muslims, since they were not considered fit for a marriage 
alliance. 

Thirdly^the successors of Akbar, claiming their suzerain 

6 

power started the practice of demanding Rajput brides in 

1, See Table ’B' for Matrimonial Alliances of Akbar’s period, 

2, See Table ’C’ for Jahangir's period. 

3, See Table *D' for Shahjahan's period, 

4, See Table *J3* for Aurungzeb's period, 

5, V.I, p.144; HiV.2, p.443; History of India, 
nillot & Dowson, V.6, p.317. ^a^lat-l-Johanalrl . The only 
exception was the house of Mewar, who were exempted from 
this condition at the time of their submission. 
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marriages, which changed the concept of voluntary marriages 
in the sense that offers were not from the sides of brides 
parents# 


aastly^ being voluntary & trilling marriages tha i.a.lput 

wives wore allox/ed by the Mughals to visit their paternal 

homes, thereby strengthening the blood relationship between 

the i-.ughuls and Rajputs, particularly on the occasions of some 

1 2 

of their relations illness or sad demise. These visits also 
helped in breaking the racial or religious prejudices of 
inter-dining which existed earlier. Those Rajput wives of the 
Kughals were treated well and without any discrimination by 
their parents or brothex&and sisters etc.^ during/ such visits, 
though they were the wives of the nuslirts. but those visits 
were not frequent. 

It seems that these m-rriagos removod the religious 
bias against the Mugh«ls from tho hearts of the najputs. 

Another important aspect of these Itajput-Mughal matri¬ 
monial alliances lie In the process of marriage celebratiors. 


1. Jaisaimer’s fttratsmi, tafflPlft. lnS.SEiEtlQfl of /.S. 16P4/1677 

a*D» j , 1268, /.Xb/I,p. I,pp. 32,33, Cl • Amber * s 

alliance with Akbar - A.L.Jrivastava. 

2. Akbarnama . /.3, p.4P; J.X.H., 1P68. /.Kb/1, P.I, p.34,Cf. 
Amber's Alliance with Akbar - A.a.brivastava# 



Akbar's matrimonial alliances with the Rajput princesses were 

not conducted in the normal way either according to Hindu 

customs or to Muslim customs, Akbar’s marriages with the 

Rajput princes were without marriage celebrations and simply 

that the aajput princesses entered the Kughal harem by way of 
1 

Pola marriages, fhe custom of dola marriages was prevelent 
among the Rajputs, whore the daughters of the nobles or ordinary 
Rajputs were sent to the house of Rajput rulers without per¬ 
forming the rituals of marriago ceremony. Therefore such 
marriages took place usually whan the bridegroom was of higher 
social status than the family of the bride, Probably due to 
the reason the Rajput rulers being subordinate of iiughals sent 
the dolas of their princesses. All the marriages between 
1562 A,P, to 1578 A.P. were the dola marriages. 

However, we find a definite change in the marriage 
procedure from 1684 A.D, onward with the first marriage of 
prince Salim with a Rajput bride* This was the marriage 
between prince Salim and the daughter of ahagwandas kachhwaha, 
which took place on February 16, 1584 A.D, at Lahore, This 
marriage was conducted according to the established customs of 
marriage, where emperor along with his son prince Salim as 


1, S&flM&aa.♦ p.l£2? ilr ,/iaffdt ^ 2 » P*174, AkbarnamG, 

V.2, pp. 243,278,2D6,506,518| Ain . /.I, pp.320,347; 

Tabagat T /,2, pp, 361,384, 
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bride^and principal nobles of the kingdom, went to Raja 
1 

Bhagwandas*s house and with full festivities and celebrations 

marriage took place in the presence of ^asl^s and Rs.2 crores 

2 

were fixed as Mahr (bride*s money)* Obviously this marriage 
was conducted according to Muslim law and the Rajput princes 
might have been converted into Islam before the marriage 
( Hlkeh ) because according to Islamic law both bride and bride- 
groom! should belong to the Islamic faith* 

3 

Prince Salim’s marriages with Manbai D/o Raja Udai 
Singh of Jodhpur in V.S. 1644/1687 A.D. and with the D/o Rai 
Singh of Bikaner in the same year were also celebrated simi¬ 
larly like the manner of his earlier marriage with the daughter 
of Raja Bhagvandas. For oth-sr marriages of prince Salim we do 
not find any details, Tn the absence of marriage details we 
may presume that the later marriages might have been celebrated 
like the earlier so ones* 


During the reign of Shahjahan only one matrimonial 
alliance took place, whoso details are not known. However in 


l. iOtomaaa, v.3, p. 678* y.ir., v. 2 , p.i78i i&fej&i&£*v,2, 

p.6£9$ History of Jahanclr - Beni Prasad, p.26. 

2* Tabayat , V.2, p.699. The fixation of Mahr t shows that 
this murriage was according to Islamic custom. 

3* IMmmSk* V.3, p.748? JJjlJ inai, V.2, pp. 178,179, 41 jb, 
V.I, pp. 323,384. 



the period of uurangzeb we find definite evidences which show 

that buoro carriage Rajput princesses were converted into 
1 

Islem, ana the marriages wore celebrated according to Islamic 

law and also tho custom of the visit of bridals house was 

2 

forbidden though the custom of dowry from the side of Bride’s 
parents still continued. 


However it seems that during the whole period from i»kbar 
' c 

to Mirangzob, the Rajput*' princesses who entered into Mughal 

harem T embraced Islem, Tho usseroion that "Amber princess 

(Akbar's wife) \ms not compollod to become a Muslim and remained 

3 

Hindu all her life, "seems to be unfounded because after death 

4 

every F.ajput princes married to tho Kuehals wts buried and 
not cremated according to Hindu law. 


The inter-marriages between the I-ughals and Rajput 
rulers of Rajasthan ultimately resulted In cementing the 
alliance between the Mughals and the ltajputs. The process of 
integration began during the period of iikbar, who looked 
upon the Rajputs as his relatives and reposed implicit trust 
in them to the extent that he sent his one month old infant 


1. Maaslr-l-AlanuJ.rl r p,22. 

2, P« 103, 

3* IaJLmIsL * t 1068, /.Aa/l, p.I, p,31. Cf, Amber's Alliance with 
Akbar - i*,A.Srivastava, 

4. The Amber princes^ who was married to Akbar was buried near 
Akbar's tomb at iiikandara, while the second Amber princess 
the b/o bhagwandas was burled in Allahabad in Khusro garden. 
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son Daniyal, born of a Muslim lady, to Amber to be looked 
after by Raja itihari Mai's queen* The integration was so 
perfect towards the close of Aurangzeb's reign that a Mughal 
princess culled upon the lludas to offer their lives for 
defending her caaip from the Marathas by claiming that "the 
honour of fihagtai's is onowith the honour of the Rajputs," 

The Rajputs also developed the foaling that they 

had the stake in the Mughal empire and always shed their blood 

to defend it during the whole period from Akbar to Aurangzeb, 

They gave full cooperation to the Mughal empire with all their 

resources and Akbar*s object was achieved fully with the 

passage of time# The object of Akbar for making matrimonial 

alliances Is mentioned by nbul Mazl, who says, "His Majesty 

forms matrimonial alliances with the princess of Hindustan and 

other countries* and socuros by these ties of harmony the 
3 

peace of world* " 


1* ftkbarnama , /.2, p. 543. 

2. J.K.Sarkar, /.I/, p.302; IhaJ&ghftl 

r glllity under nuraagast) M.Athar ail, p.25. 

3* hI n , y.I, p*45* 
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10. Prince Salim D/o riao Bhim, Bikaner - Aln T \f.I, p.533 

Brother of Tnzuk T pp«325 T 326 
Hao aalyan Mai Vlr /lnod .7.2.p. 
Kathor. 1763. 
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THK PROCESS Or' CULTURAL CONTACTS E RTWSBN TH1-. RAJPUTS AND 


The Process of cultural contacts between the Rajputs 
and the Mughals started with the subjugation of Rajasthan by 
the Mughals. The Rajput rulers not only acknowledged Mughal 
suzerainty but also accepted Mughal sovereignty. Being subor¬ 
dinate to tho Mughals* the Rajput rulers also accepted the 

obligatory condition of regular attendance at court and to 

1 

serve the Mughals. They were also required to bo present in 
the court at the time of their successions. 


By joining Mughal service they entered into the cate¬ 
gory of mansabdars . Mansabdars formed the ruling group in 

tho Mughal empire* Almost the whole nobility, the bureaucracy 

2 

as well as military hierarchy, held mans aba . The ruling 
chiefs of Rajasthan who entered into the Mughal service got 
internal autonomy of their ancestral territories, which were 
termed by the Mughals as Watan-.laglrs ; but as government 
officers or Mansabdars, they had to furnish contingents for 
the Imperial army, and in lieu of such services ordinary 

3 

■l aelr * s were also assigned to them in all parts of the empire. 


1* £l,QY.t. QOVti. a£ the Mu Eft all, P.Saran, p.113. 

2. The Mushal Mobility Under Aurangzeb. M.Athar All, p.7; 

The Amv of the Indian Mughals - William Irvine, p.3. 

3. Prov. Oovt. of the Mughals T P.Saran, pp.113,130.143; 

The Mughal Nobllltv Under Aurangzeb T M.Athar All, p.13. 
See the list of Zamindars in Aurangzeb*s service; The 
agrarian System of Mughal India, Irfan Habib, pp.165,166. 
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Akbar incorporated the Rajputs In the Mughal service as a 

1 

result of planned Imporlal polioy, and having implicit faith 

2 

in them, appointed them as governors ( subadara ) of the provinces 

3 j 

or to other higher postsj £uch as ulladara. tl&anafl§£8 

kotwals etc. This policy was continued by his successors 
Jahangir, Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, though certain doubts are 
casted upon Shahjahan and particularly on Aurangzob* 


Shahjahan was a devout Muslim king who adopted a 

number of measures to show his orthodoxy yet his pogien show 

6 

a very great increase in the number of Rajput mansabdars . 


Like his father Shahjahan, Aurangzeb too was a devout 

Muslim, who took measures in different fields according to 

Shariat , but as far as the question of Rajputs in the Mughal 

service is concerned, he made earnest efforts to winover 

Rajputs to his side from the time of war of Succession* In the 
7 

Rlshans issued to Rana Raj Singh of Xewar, he promised to 


1* The Mughal Mobility Under Aurangzeb, M.Athar Ali,p*16| 
Xha fli&fl-ft t'Bll. of Hmrha flap ire* R.p.Tripathi, p*is6. 
2. Akbarnama . V,3,pp.671,704,716,742,779{ &JL*, V.I,p*405, 
/*2, p.493. 

3* Akbarnama. tf.3, p.998* 

4* M.U «, V*2, pp* 678,618* 

6* The Religious Policy of the Xmhals T S.R.Shanna, p.70. 
6i , PP* 83,84* 


7. n r MnsA, /.2, pp.423,424,426,427 
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restore all the territories which were annexed In 1664 A,D* 

as punishment to r the rofortificatlon of chittor, provided 

Rana joins him. Apart from the evidence of the said Ill sh ana , 

Aurangzeb seems to have treated the Rajputs with a certain 

amount of consideration* The highest mansabs of 7000 zat/ 

1 

7000 sawar were granted to Mlrza Raja Jai Singh and Maharaja 

jQswant Singh while during the reign of Shahjahan not a 

single Rajput mansabdar got the mansab of more than 6000 

2 3 

zat and 6000 sawar* He also appointed Rajputs as governors, 

viceroys and also to other important posts* Therefore it seoms 

that the Mughal rulers, who succeeded Akbar, continued the 

imperial policy towards Rajputs in the seme way as it was 

laid down by Akbar* 

The Rajput rulers along with their funily members and 
clansmen attended the Mughal court after being enrolled as 
mansabdars and came under the direct Influence of the Mughal 
court and the Mughal way of life* They attended the court 


1- 2he Mughal hobilltv Under Aurangzeb. M.Athar All, p*35* 

See Table 2(a) & 2(b) for Rajput Mansabdars of Aurangzeb*o 
period, Ibid*, Appenttlx p.175* *ansl T /*I, p*276* 

3* TheJEellelous Policy oT the ilughals. S.R.Sharma, p.83* 

3* Maharaja Jaswant Singh was appointed governor of Malwa 
in 1668 and twice governor of Gujrat from 1659-61 u.D*and 
1670-72 A,D*j Mirza Raja Jai Singh was appointed viceroy 
of Ueccan in 1665 A.]). Cf* MsbSiJL frfifellltY 
p*23j Renal , V.I, p*276j Wanlat-1-*1 amelrl (13d• Jalal 
Has&n p*i2 of Aur.yjgaib 1 a Mien - 

Yusuf Husain, pp* 63-64)* 
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observing all the etlquiettes and manners of the Mughal court* 

It seems that before coming to the court, they used to learn 

1 

the court etlqulttee e.g. Raisal Darbarl kept Ramdas Kachhwaha 

with himself and taught him the Mughal etiquettes before 

2 

Introducing him to tho emperor. The mode of salutation under 

Akbur was by making kornlsh and tasllm and a mansabdar had to 

moke three tasllms at the time of taking l3ave, or making 

any presentation or upon receiving a mansab T a jagir or dross 

of honour but only one on othor occasions, and obviously 

Rajputs observed such etiquettes. During the reign of Jahangir 

when prince Karan son of Rana Amar Singh came to attend Mughal 

court he mode Sl.lda , "kneeling three times and knocking his 

3 

head on the ground" according to court custom. 

4 

Similarly there was a set custom to receive a firman 
(Emperor*s order), which was to be observed by all his subordin¬ 
ates "when an officer received such an order he proceeds to 
proper distance to meet it, performs various acts of obesance, 
puts It on the crown of his head, makes the Sl.lda and rewards 
the messenger. M 


1* Fro.I.H.C .. 1953, p.252, Cf. Remdas Kachhwaha - S.Hasan 
Aksarl. 

2. 7.1, pp. 166,1671 Akbamama, 7.3, p.69?s Islamic 
Culture , 1961, 7.36, Nos. Cf. Court ceremonies of the 
Great Mughals, M.iv.ansari, pp. 183, 185. 

3. EHKflfaas ft EJLa £13L&llaa» 7.4, p.333, account Of sir Thomas 
tioe. 


4* iifi* 7.1, p.274. 
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kobles, when at court, were duty bound to appear twice 

a day, in morning and evening before the emperor. Different 

rows ware fixed for the nobles of different ranks and status 

and every noble had to stand at his appointed place, They 

were also ordered to wear certuin articles according to their 
1 

ranks. 


The real object of these detailed rules and regulations 
of the court etl^uitte was to impress upon the nobles, the 
strength and superiority of authority. 


besides attending the court, the Rajputs also came in 

close contact of the Mughal way of life duo to their intimate 

knowledge of Mughal customs, because of being trusted by the 

Mughuls, they had the uccess to the innermost parts of the 
2 

palace. The guarding of Mughal harem was assigned to the 
3 

Rajputs, who were posted outside the female apartment but with 

in the fort. This practice semis to bo continued upto the 

4 5 

reign of ^.urangzeb. During the reign of akbar Rsmdas Xachlwaha 

always lived in the guardroom (n oshkhana ) and on duty there. 


£JLil, V.I, p.B5. 

3* Konsa irate, p.203. 

3. AlUt V.I, P.47| Islamic Culture 1P60, V.34, ko.I, Cf. 

The Harem of Imperial Mughals, pp. 1,3. 

4* Storla Do Mogor. Manuccl, \T.2, p.422; Ibid., V.I, p.207. 

3* &», ^*2, p.688; badshahnama. /.2, p.611. 
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I’mperor Akbar had no fixed time for entering or leaving the 

zanana f but Bandas was always in attendance with two hundred 

1 

Rajputs currying lances in their hands,Raisal Darbari one of 
the hajputs was employed in court and was incharge of X harem 
and was appointed as Arabeel. Being an experienced man, he 
was also appointed to assist prince Murad in the management 
of household. 

2 

During the reign of Shahjahan, PrithviraJ Kathor was 

one of tha bodyguards of ahahjuhon. He was always In attendance 

3 

on the emperor. Another Rajput Mahesh Dus Rathor, used to 
stand behind the throne by the side of a bench ( Randall ) which 
was placed at a distance of 2 yards for the royal sword and 

quiver. 


'fhus the Rajputs learnt the court trad it ions, etiquettes 
and customs of the Mughals due to their regular and constant 
attendance in the court, uater on they also modelled their 
courts in Mughal fashion to establish their own prestige over 
their nobles and subjects. 


1. V.I, p.462t ftkfrarama, V.3, p.598; MJQSl, \M,p.331; 
Hail*» V*2, p. 564, Tuzuk, p*17. 

2. , tf.2, p. 481. 

3* Badahahnema, V.2, p.635, M.U., V.2, p.34. 
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apart from the direct influence of tho Mughal court, the 

Rajputs also learnt Mughal way of life through social get 

together between the Rajputs and Mughals. The process of social 

1 2 

get together particularly in the feasts, drinking parties, 

3 4 

marriages, festivals and other such functions, started by 

Akbar, who treated Rajputs rulers as his relations mainly 
duo to tho establishment of matrimonial alliances. This process 
continued by his successors also since the process of making 
matrimonial alliances with the ruling houses of Rajputs conti¬ 
nued upto farrukh Slyer's reign* 


iHirther the Mughal rulers wore also very generous, who 
treated their nobles and mansabdars quite rousonably if they 
proved worthy of their satisfaction. The Mughal rulers rewarded 
them with robes of honour, flag$, kettledrums, standards, 
jewelled daggers, guns and titles. These rewards were bestowed 
upon the nobles and mansabdars in appreciation of their services 
and to serve an incentive to the subjects to put forth their 
best efforts. The Rajputs keeping a substantive number among 
the Mughal mansabdars, were also receipients of these rewards. 


1* Akbarnama. V.2, p.426: gained Wftqlfrffilr.flOflgQWh Yusuf 
Husain, pp. 34,87; P*74. 

2. Akbarnama. 3, p.43. 

3. 3, p> 1127j i&nsl, tf.I, p.325. 

4. nkbarnama, /.2, p.534; tf.3, p.1178. 
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These rewards except 'titles* further enriched their natrrial 
culture and made tremendous impact on Rajput culture. 

The process of Mughal Rajput contact was not limited 

to the Mughal rulors and Rajput chiefs only but it took in 

its fold the common Rajputs who formed the contingents of the 

Rajput chiefs. These troopers were *i,ulte large in number. 

According to Jahangir the Ajmer suba provided 86,000 men of 

cavalry and 304,000 hajput foot soldiers in the time of war. 

buring the reign of Jahangir, Shohjahan and Aurangzeb the 

Rajput contingent was ^uite enromous as testified even by the 

European travellers, who visited India during the Mughal period, 

Tavernier says, "These Rajas and the Rajputs, their subjects 

are the most firm supporters of the Great Mughal's kingdom 

and those are only Idolators who are brave and distinguish 

2 

themselves in the profession of arms." Bernier remarks about 

Mughal'8 array, "under this head are comprehended Ragipous 

(Rajputs)............the Mogal grants large sums for the service 

of Iiagipous, to be kept always ready and at his disposal, 

llagipous are not only excellent soldfors, but some Rajas can 

3 

in anyone day, bring more than 20 thousand to the field," 


1. fuzult , p.341. 

2. Imslg la .itofllftt J.E.Tavernier, V.2, pp. 182,183. 


3. Travels in the Mogul Tonire - Rrancois Bernier, p.210 
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Horris, the British ambassador to the court of Aurangzeb also 
noticed the military significance of Rajputs. He remarks, 

“It is well known that the Rajputs were a great source of 
great strength to the Mughal army, and commanded better pay 
than the other soldiers." 

Thus the Rajput rulers along with their Rajput troops 
remained constantly in touch of Mughal court and Mughal way 
of life throughout the period. This constant touch ultimately 
effected Rajput culture, consciously or unconsciously. 


1. Rorris Embassy - H.H.Das, p.125. 


Ill 


C H h P T 15 R 

Of RoyALvy. 
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Before their submission to tho Kughals, the Rajput 

chieftains or Rajasthan were the hereditary autonomous rulers 

of their states or kingdoms, who onjoyed practically sovereign 

powers during the Sultanate period* After the establishment 

1 

of Sultanate, a fow Sultans compelled some of them to recognise 

their overlordship, and imposed on them the obligation to pry. 

regular tribute and to render military assistance. But nether 

the penetration of Delhi Sultans was intensive nor they were 

2 

able to subjugate whole of Rajasthan* 

By the time i.kbar came to the throne, the Rajput chiefs 
held sway over the major portion of Rajasthan by throwing away 
the overlordship of central power and were acting independently 
as sovereign powers. 

WLMim 

The centre of power and authority in the Rajput states, 
was of course the king, an absolute monarch adorned by titles 
which glorified his position. Bike all other rulers of the 


1. Ra.lasthan through the Aces, D.Shanna, pp. 622-702# 

2. uee Chapter 11, which deals with the Rajput states, in 
the middle of the 16th century. 
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period, they were the heads of army, lords of thi state 
treasury, the highest courts of appeal and the chief executives 
of the state, with powers to dismiss and to appoint any one 
whom they liked* The Rajput rulers inherited and derieved 
these powers through past traditions, which were mainly based 
on the theory of divine origin* 

(a) Theory of Divine Origin*- The Rajputs rulers 

seams to have claimed their divine origin, since the poets 

and scholars of this period have described them of divine 

origin; and occasionally identified them with the incarnations 

1 

U&g&ga) of vishnu. The jjjaaUjciJi Iml ,? naiwrteflLiPfl of V.S. 

1220/1163 a*«D., identifies vigrahraja IV, as an Incarnation 

2 

of Vishnu. In Prlthvlra.la /1-lava, he is called ifflftgfl (secon¬ 
dary incarnation) of :iadhudwlsa (Vishnu). The togl-JaSfiClP- 
3 

tion of /*S. 1226/1170 A.D* calls frithviraj III as an incar¬ 
nation of Rama* Similarly Kanhaddov, the ruler of Jalor is 

4 6 

mentioned as Incarnation of Krishna* The epithet dlwan applied 
to the Mewar rulers also carries the same cShnotation* 


1* ItarlY Ofrauhftn. Dm*, D* Channa, p.193* 

2. Ibid ., p* 195* 

3* bine 14, " 

Cf* fryn*» D* C-harma, p. 193. 

4* ntnai, V.I, p.i4$ p* 65. 


6. m nuvl, V.I, p.143; Rgflfii, V.I, pp. 92,106, 
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Though during 16th century, the rulers of the region 
ceased to he described as Incarnation of Rama, Vishnu or sane 
other god, even than in practice they claimed, "the royal 
throne being a place of worship like an idol for the people." 

(b) The Titlesi- Opto the 15th century the dependent 

kings boro the title of Hahara.ia . the independent kings that of 

Kaharaiadhlra.1 and Pftm while the emperor (a 

ruler who had x many subordinate kings) the title of Param 
2 3 

Maheswara . The early rulers of Sakaxnbhari held the titles 

of iftrlpa and Hififoaca.lfi* But from the time of Pritbviraja 

I, they styled themselves by different titles. 

r’rom lltli to 15th century the Rajput rulers bore the 

title of Parambhattarika HffoftCflJ&flhital J&MmflghftS and 
4 

Maheswar to signify their imperial statusj while the dependent 

5 

kings were given the appelations of AgYiWAti* tePfitl; fifeJJM&i 


1* Maharena Kumbha. H.b.Garda, pp. 58,59. 

2. gpl^-Ind . T V*6, p.4j Cf. Banswara Copper Plate of Harsha, 
Aiholo Inscription. 

3. i>arlv Chauhan Dvn. f 0. Jharma, p. 195. 

4. 1233, V.1D, P.I & II, p.237 & J.U.P.H.S ., 1936 

p.16 Zi, Pall Flats of Govinda Chandra of Kannauj of V.S. 
1171 1 * 1316, \T.I,p. I\T, Ci. hanor Copper Plate 

of Govind Chandra of kannauj of /.S. 1183 lines, 9,10,11. 
Warhar Inscription of Vigrahraja IV. 

5. Mjt-ind., ¥.10 P.98* M i V.14 p.103$ 1*11*^,1933, 

V.9, p.121 Cf. Pratihara Administration R.S. Tripathi. 

(?^ iQARH ->) —r \ *3 3 O 

Vr 'V V ' 
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and 3LUSMto&U* highest title of the rulers of Radol 

and Jalor was llahara-ladhlra.l and that of Uewar rulers 
2 

KaJ adhlral or ffpharftjftflhlrfi.1 before 15th century. But during 

3 

the 15th century they were invariably entitled as Hahara.la - 


dhirai and uah&tflnfl. The Mrtla.tflnb.hfl .IflagrlB.Uao 

4 

of V.S. 1617/1460 A.D. adds some interesting titles i.e. Ralguru ; 

5 

Eflmuoi; jShfliigBCl and The rulers of Doongarpur 

had the title of Bal-Rayan & Maharawal and the rulers of 

6 

Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer the title of Rao . 


However, towards the close of 15th c* and during the 
1st half of 16th century, these lofty titles were left off 
by the Rajput chiefs probably due to their small territories 


i* &aal]gMaBms^> pp* I57,i58,i59; , 

D.Sharma, p.131. 

2. Vlr Vlnod t V.I, p.401, Document Ho.17; Ibid., 7.11, p.55, 
Document ho.I; I.H.^ .1960, 7*36,ho.I, p.75 Cf. An unknown 
Inscription of 7.G. 1239 - R.C.Agrawal. 

3* Jf>s«.14S,6/.A439 A »P» 

Gf, Maharana Kumbha, H.B.Garda, Appendix p.206| Kumbhal- 

gRTll.lflaflriRtlgfl oJLjLk* 1517/1360 Verse 232, Cf. 

Kiaharana Kumbha r H.B.Sarda, Appendix, p.209. 

4. Klrtlstambh,.■Inscription of V.S. 1517/1460 A.D. verse 148 
Jf. Xaharana Kumbha, H.B,Garda, Appendix p. 118. 

5. Saanath temrle-Inscrlptlon. of V.S. 1548/149.1 A«D .s hflongsrpwr 
halva Ka Itlhas, C.II.OJha, p.73. 

6* Akbarnama, 7.3, p.277; fiaaal, 7.1, pp.87,183; Renal , 7.2, 
pp. 1,10,11,19,99; Inscription of Sura.lnol gate of Bikaner 
fort m Cf• i7«A«S # Bey V*16| p#279* 
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and their Inability to form any imperial status. During this 

period the Rajput rulers of different states boro different 

1 

titles. The rulers of Kowar assumed the titles of Eaiadhira.i . 

M-fiharala-dhlral, Md&X Hana and but the title of 

Rana was most popular, with occasionally use of the title of 
2 


The rulers of Jailsalmor, Doongarpur and Banswara 

3 

used the title of Itavral , while the rulors of Bundi, Jodhpur, 

4 

Bikaner and Sirohi that of flao t Ilaharao and KtJb.ara.1a . The 

5 

rulers of Amber state kept the title of lifoj a and that of 
Deol'a, the flaw at . Subsequently these titles became hereditary 
title of those states* 


1* IlILliaafl* V'.I, p.140, Document No.20; yiEjqj3a3,V.II,p.55 
Document No.Is V.2, pp.383,335, 

Temples Inscription & -Tagannath Tal TemulaVs Inscription ; 
Nensl , V.I, pp. 5,13,15,20,21,82,106. 

2. yjlr..yinp4, V.I, p.1435 Nensl . V.I, pp. 92,106. 

3. V.3, p.277, Nans! , 7.1, pp.87,183, Ibid.,V.TI, 
pp. 1,10,11,19,69,199; S.D ., V.16, p.279. 

4. V.2, p.358; Nensl , V.I, p,114| V.3,pp,l,19,184; 

v.3, p.278. 

5. Akbarnana, V.2, p.242; Tab a a at, V.2, p.258, Nensl, V.I, 
pp. 296, 297. 


6. Nensl , V.I, p.92. 
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1 

The title of the Chief queen was Bai Haeyl and the 

sons of the rulers were usually called kunwar f y uvra.1 and 
2 

(c) Boval Bmbelmsi* Apart from the titles the 

Rajput rulers specified certain objects as the symbols or 

embelms of royalty. The main embalms of aajput royalty wore 

consisted of throne ( Slnghaaan . or la&fcM); crown (j&frafcEfi); 

3 

fly flap (chamar ) and drums. Those objects could bo kept 

and used by the.rulers only and none else was allowed to use 

them in the state. Probably these ombelms might have been 

used by Rajput rulers since the inception of Rajput states, 

4 

on tho model of king Harsha’s royal embalms. These objects 
were used as a symbol of authority. The use of nhamar (fly- 
flap) was due to religious belief that its wavering cast off 
all evil spirits hovering round the person of the ruler. 


1. J.U.P.H.Q . t 1936, p. 16, Cf. Pali Plate of Govind Chandra 
leva of RannauJ. 

2. Copper Plate Inscription of Village Manra of 7.3.1665/ 

1608 A.D., Cf. v.l, Pooran Chand 

Nahar’s. 

3. Rchaldas Mil chi R1 pchaMKa. p.20; &tflhafldQBrftvaqflfr, 

P«86j 7erse$, 96,96,p,22j MLl&l&h 

handan . Chap.5 /erses 44 Cf. Haharana Kumbha. Gomani, p. 
155. bavaldas nl khvat. 7.2, pp.18,21. 

4. Harsh CharIt. 7.S.*graval, p.20. 
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(d) Other Rights & Qbllgfltlflns i- Hereditary succ¬ 
ession In these itajput states was practiced as general law, 
though the law of primogeniture was not followed always. 

/or the oorfoimance of different duties such as. to run 
administration, to maintain army, to maintain their household 
and to spend money on cultural and religious Institutions,they 
needed money. The rulers received a sharo from land produce 
since all land theoritically belonged to the ruler. They also 
lovied taxes on merchandise and goods and on different objects 
and articles. 

Beside this, being the sovereign, powers the Rajput 

rulors also Issued their own coins in their respective states. 

These coins were minted by the rulers only. We find very 

little evidence about the coinage. It seems that only few 

stutes could afford to mint and Issue the coins. However, it 

1 2 

is certain that the rulers of Bikaner and Hewar Issued coins 

during the reign of different rulers. The famous rulers 

of Mewar, who issued coins were Guhiljllomir Singh, Kumbha, 

3 

and Sanga. These coins were struck in gold, silver and copper. 


1. UKfenar,.ifrfid.Yft. i&J&lh&fii a.n.ojha, p.38. 

2. /lr HflS&i /.If PP. 210, 211. 

3. /lr /Inod. V.I, p.210; H.B.Garda, 

pp. 187, 188. 
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Probably liewar was the chief state of Rajasthan for 
minting the coins, and also due to its pramier position in 
political set up§ the other state might have used its coin^Sin 
the circulation, vastly due to lock of resources other states 
could not develop their mints. However the rulers of Rajasthan, 
had an inherent right of issuing their own coinage. 

thus as a whole the Rajputs chiefs or rulers were 
enjoying all powers such as the head of executive, legislative 
and judiciary. Being the supreme commander of the forces and 
the o\*ner of the land of the state, they held all such powers 
of a sovereign. 

yHil POiirXlOJ AMD mm QjL RAJFPT-RHBtSBS AflMffl 
l 1 HR SUBMISSION 10 THB IflJGHALS t 

With the submission to the Kughals, the Rajput rulers 
lost their sovereign powers and position, though they retained 
the possession of their territories, with the powers of inter¬ 
nal autonomy. However, being the subordinates of the llughal 
emperors, they were supposed to fulfil certain obligations, 
such as to fur^nish contingents to the Imperial army, to pay 
tribute and to serve the emperor personally. 


i. hlaa & £aJ 1. qL Msh&L 13 nBlra» R.p.'i'ripathi, p. 224 ; 
irgy.SflY.U-of the, &agfaala., p. Bar an, pp. 111,120, 
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They were also supposed to honour the prerogatives 
of the emperor and not to act against those prerogatives. 

However* Akbar and his successors wera not fully 
satisfied with the recognition of their overlordship by the 
Rajput rulers. Therefore they introduced certain new elements 
in the political relationship with the Rajput rulers. These 
elements certainly affected the power* position and prestige 
of the Rajput chiefs. These new elements were as follows*- 

i* mmkim. mm& 

One of the obligation of the Rajput chiefs after 
the acceptance of Mughal suzerainty, was to attend the court 
regularly and to serve the Interests of the empire. Akbar 

was the first emperor who absorbed almost all of the Rajput 

1 

chiefs in the Imperial hierachy and administrative machinery* 

by enrolling them as Mughal mansabdars . This policy was 

continued by his successors. The only exception was Rana 

2 

Amar Singh of Mewar* who was exempted by Jahangir from personal 
attendance in the court, but was to be represented by his heir 


1* .thfl. iiuehala* P.Reran, p.130; Land Control 

and,, Sftttlal JiSmstars la .Indian JUjsi&dl, Rd. by Robert 
isric frykenburg Cf. The position of the zamindars In the 
Mughal empire, S.Nurul Hasan, p.19. 

2. v.i, p.274; figy,,-flags* ..imdat-lla Mraehals, p.R eran 

p*13&; Hjglpyy Bainl Prasad, p.221. jigw&E 

*- the Mughal Kranl^e, G.R.Sharma, p.120. 
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apparent in the Mughal court. By entering into the Mughal 
service, they were exempted to pay ary tribute and they became 
■l agirdars holding their ancestral domains as yfl&t 1 nrJ.§£lr.a 
keeping their revenues for themselvos, and in lieu of imperial 
service they were granted additional ordinary .l ap,Ire , Though 
it is true that on attaining hiih mansabs in the imperial 
service, the chieftains were assigned the revenues of terri¬ 
tories (-l aelrs) very much larger in area than their own Hatan - 

2 

.l aelrs , resulting in the monetary advantages. However, in 
political sphere the position of Rajput chiefs diminished due 
to the long absence from their own states and secondly by 
joining tho Mughal service. 


s. msL si mmsm* 

Up to the middle of ^I6th century the normal practice 

that was followed in tho states of Hajasthan in the matter of 

succession to the throne, was for tho eldest son to succeed 

his father. Though, this was by no means rigidly followed as 

3 

a law of primogeniture, Successful diplomacy or use of force 


1. Agrarian System of Mughal India, Irfan Habib, pp.177,185, 
186. Ma, ffUfh&LJgMntV JUndflE Auxaogzate, M.Athar All t p.7P. 

2. aand Controls Social Structure In Indian History, Cf, 

The position of zemindars in Mughal Empire, S.Kurul 
Hasan, p.19. ^.2, p.305. 

3. After the death of Kao Maldeo of Jodhpur, his younger son 
Chandrasen succeeded him and the claim of hai, the 
eldest son set aside, through a civil war, i.ensl . V.l, 
pp. 9,73. 
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could secure throne for one of the sons or relation of the 
deceased ruler, nomination of younger sons as heirs to the 
throne during their life time by rulers, setting aside the 
claims of the eldest son were frequently made. 

However, on the submission to the Mughals, the right 

of determining succession in the Rajput states vested in the 

hands of the Mughal emperors. Since there was no fixed or 

recognised law of succession, the Mughal emperors claimed in 
2 

theory as well as in practice, the right of full control and 
regulation of succession. The proceduro adopted by the Mughal 


1, (a) Rana B ungrain Singh conferred the jagir of Ranthcmbor 

as an independent territory to his younger son Vikra- 
madityo in his own life time, thus deprloved his 
eldest son Ratan Singh to succeed his full torritory- 

IUhaa (MS*) f.147 (a); iCensl. 

V.I, p.60j 

(b) Rana Udal Singh, of iiewar nominated his younger son 
Jagmal us his successsor ignoring the claims of his 
eldest son Pratap Singh - Renal , V.I, p.60s 

x njULhM, V.2, p,146j 

(c) Raja Prithviraj of Amber nominated his second son 
Pooran Mai as successor barring the claims of Bhimraj 

% iiacsl, V.2, p.Sf 

(d) Rao Kehar of Juisalmer appointed his younger son 
Laxman, as hoir to the throne instead of his eldest 
son Keiara - Nensl , V.2, p.320j 

(e) Rawal Jagmal of Banswara nominated his younger son 
Jai Singh as his successor - liens 1 , V.I, p.89$ 

# % Eoonaarpur. Ka Itlhaa, o.H.Ojhc, p.98c 

(f) Rao Maldeo of Jodhpur gave tlka to his younger son 
Chandra Sen in place of Ram Ral - Nensl , V.I, p,73} 
iasatanOdjLflt* P.66; Vlr Vlnod t V.2, p.813. 


2. Prov. Govt, of the Mughals, p.Saran, p, 131 




emperors, was Tor thorn to summon the claimant to the throne 

at the Imperial Court after the death of the ruler for 

succession ceremony. On such occasions they usually exacted 
1 

homage and offerings from the new chief, formally returned 

to him his territory ( watan-.lagir) , and with the title. Here- 

dltary succession was a general law In the Mughal period} but 

not on the basis of law of primogeniture, Since there was 

no fixed or recognised law of succession, the Mughal emperors 

claimed in theory as well as in practice, the right of full 

control and regulation of succession* The view of P,Saran 

2 

that the Mughals have this right in theory and not in practice 
seems quite contrary to that of the Mughal emperors authority 
and exercise of power in dealing with succession issues. 

The Mughals generally gave tlka to the eldest son of 
the deceased ruler, if any how the eldest son was not at good 
terms with the emperor, then the tlka could be given to any 
of the younger sons of the deceased ruler by the emperor. 


1. The successors of Kewur ruler were exempted from court's 
presence, at the time of succession. The emperors used 
to send frlka to Mewar through some important* mansabdar 
of the court. The same practice continued till the 
reign of Aurangzeb. Xuaifc, 7.2, pp, 123; 71r 71nod 
7.2, pp. 318, 7.3, p.756. 


2. Frov. Govt, of the Mughals, P.daran, p.131. 



This meant that a chieftain depended for his position on the 

goodwill of the emperor rather than on his inherent rights. 

The Mughals asserted the principle which later came to be 

1 

known as that of 'Paramountacy,' This right was asserted by 
all the Mughal emperors from Akbar to Aurangzeb, 

Akbar was tho first ruler, who exercised this right 

after tho subjugation of Rajasthan in the case of Jodhpur's 

succession, firstly whor. he bestowed the tlkq of Jodhpur 
2 

on Udai Singh the younger son of Rao Maldeo in preference of 

his elder brothers and secondly after tho death of Odai Singh 

3 

one of his youngest son, Sur Singh was selected as successor 

according to the wish of late ruler. In case of Eundi's 

4 

succession, Akbar bestowed tika on Bhoj against the claim of 
Duda (elder brother) after the death of Rao Surjan Hara, 
However Akbar gave tika to the youngor sons in above cases on 
the re chests of the deceased rulers who made such request to 


kanfl. iflL-aal.fiaslaLJIfciagJattaJjaJtofll&iLiUa&flrg » 

Cf• The position of zamindar in Mughal linpire, S,i;urul 
Hasan, p.20, 

2* ImmaL uqyoti» p.68; jUx jurnad, y.3, p.sig. 

3* tesmb. P*69{ Vir /lnod T Y.3. p,817? Rathora kl 

laaghfiY.ftUi p.214 (ms, p*i38), p.26. 


4. iianal, v.i, p,ii2j m ./lngfl, J.2, p.i76. 
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the emperor In their life time* 

Jahangir specifically claimed this right on different 

occasions, and selected the successors of Rajput states 

according to his own wish rejecting all claims of tho other 

claimants to the throno ( eaddl ). Jahangir’s bold assertion 

1 

of this right was in the succession issue of Bikaner state 
aftor the death of huo Ral Singh* Jahangir rejected the 
nomination of younger son (Suraj Singh) by hai Singh of Bikaner 
and nominated tho older ono (Dolpat) instead* When Suraj 
Singh represented to Jahangir, *S4y father has made me successor 
and elven ae the then Jahangir replied, ’lUyUtttl 

Jlm.jtisgia.tfoa ^3 ? ,3L„ri.y . JMip. ♦ n 

Similarly on the death of Raja Man Singh of /inter, the 

claims of liaha Singh, the son of Man Singh’s deceased eldest 

son, were over ruled contrary to Amber traditions and Dhao 
3 

Singh, tho younger son of Raja Man Singh was selected the ruler 
of Amber State. Jahangir frankly admits that according to trad¬ 
itions of limber state, it should be given to Maha Singh S/o 


1* XllftUfc, V, If pp. 217,218$ EjJl*, /*2, p*S7l, ,/lRQjli V*2, 
p.298. Probably Jahangir did so due to his unhappiness 
with Rao Ral Singh, who remained neutral at the time of 
succession trouble caused by Ahusro after Akbar's death* 

2* Tuzuk , /•!, pp* 217,218* 


3* iuzuk,/*I, p*266$ jUJLX JClflSdt /*2,p«22P$ Ibid* , V, M,p* 1286* 
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late Jagat Singh S/o late Raja Man Singh. 

In case of succession Issue of Banswara, Jahangir 
exercised tho right of succession to such an extent that^&fter 
the death of Rawal Man Singh, of Banswara, tlka was given to 
another Man Singh (Chauhan), who belonged to different clan 
than that of the ruler of Banswara (Sisodiya), ignoring the 
basic principle of succession - i.e. succession to the sons 
or any other family member but within the family. 

Shahjahan also exercised this right when he gave tlka 
2 

to Sabal Singh after the death of Raval Manohardas of Ja&salmer, 

against the wishes of the queens and nobles of the deceased 

ruler, who died Issueless. Sabal Singh Bhatl was chosen 

against Romchandra Singh Bhatl because of his closeness to 

the emperor and on the recommendation of Rup Singh £harmalot,a 

loyal servant of the court. Similarly the claim of Jaswant 
3 

Singh younger son of Raja Gaj Singh of Jodhpur, was upheld 
in preference to that of his elder brother Amar Singh on the 
ground that he was the son of the favourite wife of the late 
Raj a. 


1. iiSJQSAi ^.1, PP* 76,77. 

2. hensl T V.2, pp. 104,105. 


3. i Eaaiant..aflga&, p.72$ Eankidas, p.29* Tiwarl Pur oh it J1 
klJfllYftti p»l| UL iiaadt Y.3, p.829. 
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1 

Aurangzeb also selocted Indar Singh S/o Amar Singh 

Rathor of Ragaur, to succeed Maharaja Jaswant Singh on Jodhpur*s 

2 

throne ( gaddl ) f on the pretext that the sons of Jaswant 
Singh were Infants. But tho main reason seems to be emperor*s 
dislike for Jaswant Singh, and his desire to keep Jodhpur 
under his possession. 

The assertion of this right the emporor to decide 
as to who would be the ruler of a principality, not only 
strengthened the control of the central government over the 
Rajput chieftains but also placed them under a personal sense 
of obligation to the emperor, further with the Mughal right of 
succession the position of Bajput chiefs was deteriorated to a 
great extent. 

The Rajput pride was also effected later on during the 
reign of Aurangzebj when he made certain proceedural changes. 
Formorly It had been tho practice of the emperors to apply a 


1. uftaslf-l-Mmrlrlj p*i09, juxJEAnal» v.3, p*s 28, MUfeatea 
canto 9 verses 1-7. 

2. According to A.11 today a Canto 7 verses 80-81. Aurangzeb 
granted Jodhpur to Indra Singh because he had promised 
to destroy temples and to accept Islam. This pica seems 
to be baseless in tin absence of such evidence In ary 
other sources. 

3. Mr Vlnod , \f,3, pp. 828, 82Pj A11 todays , Canto 6 Verses, 

61 - 63 $ jgflhrar ^2, p.17. 
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spot of paint ( tlka ) on the forehead of the successors of 

the Rajput chiefs, with their own fingers. JSarly in Anrangzeb's 

reign, Asad khan, the** prime-minister was ordered to perform 

this ceremony on behalf of the emperor, but in May 167C, the 

1 

practice was forbidden. The practice was now to make taslim 
to the emperor abolishing all othor procedures. This pro¬ 
cedural change further humiliated the Rajput chiefs. 

The Rajput chiefs were invariably addressed as 

zumlndars though their formal titles remained unchanged* 

Zamlndar in modern Indian Osage means a t landlord, and in Mughal 

period zemindar redly meant a vassal chief as used by 

2 

contemporary authorities* 

after submission to the Mughals the titles on the 
Rajput chiefs were confer rod by the Mughal emperors. The 
Rajput chiefs wore not left free to use any title that they 
pleased. Generally the titles conferred on these rulers 


1. himilslzMm&lXif P.lOBt - J.N.Sarkar 

v.3. pp.57,58$ 3ftff .liflllfilMta hftUfly.,Qf.i:toghal,S» S.R.aharma, 

p.108. 


2. ^kburnsma. /.2, p.72j V.3. p.48| EMalXslsAlmSlll) p.256. 
, Agrarian ,S.VSt9BLPf HUiil&li InalR, Irfan Habib, p.l36| 
IbflJ aghfil Nobility under..Aur antezab. M.Athar All, p.7P; 

The Raicut States & a.C.Banerjee, p.110. 
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were those which had become hereditary in each state.^kbar 

conferred hereditary titles on tho chiefs of llamas than such as 

1 

the title of Ra.la in the case of Amber and Bikaner* the title 
2 

of Hal or i.ao in the case of Bundi, Marwar, Bikaner and Slrohi, 

3 

the title of Rawal to the chiefs of Doongarpur, Banswara and 
Jaisalmer, while the title of Sana to the Mewor chief. The 
practice of Akbar was continued by his successors in ccoo of 

Q 

the conferment of title. However, the Mughal rulors were 

free to give any other title to the Rajput chiefs if they 

5 

liked so. Among the Jodhpur rulers Haja Udai Singh got the 

titlo of Mota Eala , Suraj Singh of Sawal.Bala * Gaj Singh of 

Dalthamban and Bakhat Singh of Ivaladhlrai as a special favour. 
Aurangzeb bestowed the title of Maharaja on Raja Jaswant Singh 
and Raja Jai Singh to dignity their positions. 


The rulers of the house of Amber being very close to the 

7 

Mughals got the family title of Mlrza prefixed to their title 


1. Akte&rn,ffaa, v.2, p.240* /.3, p,ii3. 

2. Akbarnama T V.2, pp. 218,305,518* V.3, p.6. 

3. Akbarnama f tf.3, p. 277. 

4• Ibid., /.3, p.57. 

6. feantelflaa* p*47. 

3. Ma&slr-l-jil&mglrl, pp. 1,16,17. 

7. Before Humayun's birth, the title of Babur was I4irza, and 

Mil king's son were called ulX&M - &TOfiVUfl.igB.G - Gulbadan 
Begum, p.BOj According to V/llliam Hawkins, "Immirza is the 
title for king's brothers and children." hlffifaES td& 
Fllerlms, /.a, p.2Rt Karlv Travels in India. 'to. poster, 
p.28 * , /.I, p.346. 
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1 

of Raja and boro tha soma tltlo right from Mira a Ra.la 

2 

Mar Singh to Mlrza lla.la Jai Singh. Aurungzeb however changed 

3 

tha title & bestowed tha title of 3awal fla.1 a to tho successor* 

4 

of Umadat-ul-Mulk Jai Singh. 


But the Mughals broke tho sanctity of the titles 
of Rajput chiefs, which further reduced their political posi¬ 
tion. firstly contrary to tho RuJ r ut tradition Akbar started 

5 

to bestow the titles of Rajput chiefs, on their sons in thoir 
life times, i.e. tho title of Ra.la on Ehagwondas son and heir 
of Raja Jbihuri Mai of Amber; tho title of Rul on Kal Singh 
son of Ral Kalyan ilal of Bikaner. 


Secondly the Mughal emporors further exercised the right 

of conferring the titles even on the fief-holders of the Rajput 

rulers; when such fief-holders entered the imperial service. 

This practice was also initiated by Akbar wh©n he bestowed the 
6 

title of Ral on Lunkaran and Durga both of whom were tho 


1. aln . V.I, p.361; V.2, p.49. 

2. Tuzuk , V.2, p.84, /.I, p.329; M.U . t V.II, p.731; Alom - 

glnm&i (*»«»•) p.eo?. 

3. V.I, p.735. 

4. jjikatS.t 1961, II, p.17. Jaipur Records. Sarkar Collec¬ 
tion, pp. 258,259; ^gSm9RtS..Ql.l^,R£j^Ka3bl5.J^2ian, 

ed. Yusuf Husain, pp. 52,53. 

5* *kbarnama. tf.2, pp. 244, 518. 

6, Ibid .. tf.3, pp* 295, 698. 
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fief-holders, the former of Amber and the latter of Mewar, 
when they Joined the Imperial service. This practice certainly 
weakened the position of *the rulors still more since th^se 
titles tire re often bestowed on petty daJput .1 ap.lrdara of 
Rajasthan, Thus the prerogative of bearing the titles by the 
itajput dulers was completely shattered by the Mughals which 
definitely reduced their position in the oyos of masses. 

This practice which was started by Akbar followed by 

1 

Jahangir quite lavishly by bestowing numerous such titles on 

hajput nobles who had pleased him one way or another* To cite 

only one example of Ham das liachhwaha in the 6th H.Y. ,he himself 

writes, "1 bestowed on him groat favours as well as the title 

2 

of Ra.1 a T which ho had not thought for himself. * But during the 

3 4 

period of shahjahan and Aurangzeb such titles waj*o bestowed 
vory occasionally. However, this practice considerably lowered 
the position of Hajput chiefs. 

HXGIiT 0_ C RflAT H .V/ATAM-JAG IHS i 

The Mughal emperors appear to have pursuod the policy 
of entering into direct relationship with the sons ora family 


1. V.I, pp.201,297,328,379 etc.i V,I, pp.26,63, 

303,319,320, Ibid ., /.2, pp. 112,272. 

2. Tazylt, v, i,pp.201,202$ isansA* v.i, p. 303. 

3* PP« 8,73. 

4. an.fciXi» p. 41, 
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members of the Rajput rulers as well as their vassals 

( thikanadars ). This direct relationship further roduced the 

power of these chieftains, due to the emergence of a new dess 

of iiughal allies with •'n the heart of Rajput states or prin- 

1 

cipalitios. wkbar gave half of Sirohi’s territory to Jagmal 

2 

son of Rana Amar Singh of Mewari tho l aglr of Ilalpura to liodho 

3 

Singh S/o Bhagwantdas Kachhwaha; the -l aeir of Parbatsar to 

4 

Rupsi Bairagl; the .l aplr of tf’atehpur to Jalrnal Rupsiyot and X* 
so many others, who entorod into iiughal service* 


Jahangir continued his father’s policy and assigned the 
6 6 
pargona of ^arwor to Remdus Kuchhwaha; ilalpura to Rewat Megh 
7 

and Toda to BJiim* The suae policy was continued by Shohjahan 
and Aurangseb* Some of these jagirs ware given on non- 
transferable condition and to pass on to the descendants of 
tho actual assignee; which ultimately resulted into the forma¬ 
tion of new Rajput principalities* The moot obvious example 


1* iig&aly V.I, pp. 22,23,73* 
2* Renal , V*X, p*269. 

2* Renal, V*I, p*312* 

4. Ibid . 

6* V*I, p*313* 

6 • ItiiUl&JLy V • X, p • 63 • 

7* Banal , /.l, pp* 30,31* 
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1 

of this policy may be seen in the emergence of HaaBILEfi f and 
2 3 4 5 6 

Mshongarhy Mm; iSala, &*><* Banara as independent 

states having the direct relationship with the Hughal emperors* 

These newly created states wero treated as oqual with other 

Rajput states by the Hugh els* 


Therefore. it is evident that the Hughals followed the 
7 

policy of dissensions with in the Rajput ruling houses for 


1. IteASti, 7.3, pp.340,248? 7.3, p.983. 

2* ¥ir Vlnod . ¥.2, p.622 - Jahangir assigned the Jagir of 
Gatholab to Mshan Singh Rathor, who founded the town 
of Kishangorh In 1609 **.D,; also M.U ., ¥.1, p.829. 

i 

3. Originally this wus known as pargana of fhulla , which was 
given to Sujan Singh S/o Rana iiiaar Qingh by Shehjahan. 

Sujan Singh changed the name of this pargana to Shahnura , 
after the nemo of his benefactor - Imp* Gaa *. ¥*22,p*223| 
ILJi., ¥.11, p*880. 

4* ¥lr ¥inod * V.2, p.112, H*0 * t ¥.2, pp.l»3. Jtoperor Shahjahan 
granted the pargana of Lota and Lhalayata to 14ado Singh 
liara B/o Rao Rutan of Bundi us watun-.laElr separate from 
Lundi otuite, also fit P-149, ,Ur ¥ln<?4, ¥.3, p.1407; 

US&SMbim&i 7.1, p.401. 

6» 71 r ¥lnod, ¥.3, p.821; ¥.1, pp* 232,233. 

6. Doneru pargana was gruntod to Raja Dhim Singh, step brother 
of Rana Jul Singh by nurangzeb in 1681 A.D. Originally this 
pargana was in Uhittor Sarkar Cf. r’innan issued by ^urangzeb 
on 28th July 1681. printed in Panada Ka Itlhas by Chitambr® 
Proe* il q.1 as than History Congress 1967 1 p.69. Of. iJhahpura - 
Bandda r’end - L.P. Hathur, 

7* J-I.H* 1952 . ¥.30, Pt. I, p.72 Cf, Jai Jangaldhar Choh, 
a famous episode of Bikaner tradition and its historical 
interpretation, H.Goetz.j InfllliL.b'MUure lEflSt ¥.14.;io.3. 
pp. 96,97 Cf. The Policy of Grand Mughals - ¥is-a-vls the 
Rajput states, II.Goetz, 
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breaking up their states and to further diminish thoir politi¬ 
cal powers. As u result of this policy Hompura and Shahpura 
were asperated from Mewarj Klshangarh and aagaur from Jodhpurj 
Kota from Lundi and lastly banera from Mewar* To all the 
assignees of these newly created , T atan-_1aftlrs , royal en3ignias 
and othor royal privileges like other Rajput states were 
granted by the Kughals, Under those clrcumstancos, naturally 
those newly created chiefs boccme moro loyal to the Mughal 3. 

During the Mughal period the coining of money was an 

oxeluslve privilege of the Mughal emperors. VJe know for certain 

that the authority of coining money was not extended to any 

one of the subordinate chiefs, irrespective of thoir rank or 

status. The mints of Bikaner and Me war were closed down ar.d 

the imperial currency was put into circulation throughout the 
1 

empire. Because Khutha and coins wore two Important preroga¬ 
tives of the emperors during the medieval period. 

Probably the earlier coins, issued by the Mewar rulers 
ceased to bo in circulation and to fulfil the neods of Rajasthan 
i.kbar atoned four mints of copper coins at Ajmer, Alwar, 
i.agaur and fantharibor. 


1. k£JS3U Govt, of tho Mu hais, P.Saran, pp. 132,133. 
2# /*If PP* 32*33# 
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aim '• flaaronii. 

The Mughal emperors succeeded to a groat extent in 
compelling the autonomous chiefs to confora to Imperial regula¬ 
tions. specially in regard to the maintenance of law and 

1 

order and the freedom of transit. The chiefs were also asked 
to tuke vigorous actions against tho criminals, rebels and 
other law breakers; even they may bo their family member o.’ihen 
Raja Suraj Singh of Likanor arrostod the retuinors of his 

8 

brothor Dalpat, Jahangir ordored that they may bo released* 

3 

bimilurly ohehjahon issued a Airman In 1667 A.D. to 
Rao Akhairaj of Glrohi, directing him to punish tho thieves 
and robbers of his area and to handover the loot property after 
acquiring from such criminals to the rightful owners. A^rther 
it in mentioned in tho fimon that this l arrlr has boon assigned 
to tho Rao from the Imperial court on the pre-condition that 
he will maintain law and order, and that he should check such 
occurrences in future. 


1* band Control-& Social Utnicture .in.. Indian History, Cf. 

The position of zunindars in Mughal Empire, S.i.urul Hasan, 
p. 82. 

2* genian,0,Sl3k9,C £» 1£2±Jim£l» cr. Inscriptive list 
of finatms. Manshurs arid blshan3 t & C # , Pub. by : ajasthan 
Archives, bikuner, 1862. 

3. y ■maeror .^Ui.lohan* a .airman of dated . 23 f 30 Julus 1067 A.H./ 
J.Li.1714/1657 A.b .. Of. Hr /lnod. V.3, p. 1104. 





Rven the complaints of the subjects of those Rajputs 

chiefs wore duly acknowledged by the emperors against the 

1 

harsh treatment or enhunced taxation. In V.S. 1718/1661 A.D. 

2 

and In tf.S. 1719/1662 A.D., the Jat peasants of Par g ana Merta 

made petitions in the Imperial court against the enhanced taxes 

levied by Maharaja Jaswant Singh. Their petitions wore granted 

and Maharaja was askod to romovo thoir grievances, to which 

Maharaja complied. Tho view that tho Rajput chiefs loft 
3 

independent in the affairs of thoir Internal administration 
seems to be partly incorrect* 

Tho right of interference hold by tho lughals to enforce 
Imperial regulations further reduced the powers of tho Rajput 
Chiefs. 

RIGHT TO DlSPOSSrtQS jl'TDH THR tJATAfi-JAOIRS t 

The Mughal emperors by virtue of thoir sovereign 
power could dispossess the Rajput chiefs from their hereditary 
.l aElrs ( watan-laelra ) if any one of them found disloyal to the 
Mughal throne. 


i* Efiiwflj:JiiLlm; aba, a LJte f*?3. 

2. Ibid . t V.2, p.96. 


3. Irfcn Habib, p.l86$ 

lhaJEgflU tot*..71',,> p.Cnran, p.130. 
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1 

aktur dispossessed lino tilt'a of Lundi duo to his dis¬ 
loyalty and placed hno rhoj on tho throne of bundi through 

military action* -Trhongir exorcised this right in case of 

2 

blkenor state when he removed a- o Dslpat son of hao *»d Singh 

frca Dlkaner's throne t nd placed liuo Suraj Singh instoid* 

3 

Ghahjohan used this right in ccso of Mowor and confiscated 
tho p^rRonR of bednaur with c rovonuo of 60 lac dr in ? m.rauna 
of hundulgarh with a revenue of 46 lac dams and ram an a of 
Pur with a rovonuo of 2G lac dean os a punlshoont to l.ana 
Uaj Singh who had not sup pi lad tho agreed contingent to th© 
Imported anny. though it was a partly confiscation of terri¬ 
tory, but it givos other ovidonco l,e, tho conficcatod parganas 
wore attached to Khnlsa , and uoro kopt under tho diroct edminis 
tration of th© emperor Instead of giving then: to any Lajput 
chief, nurangsob also appointod Indnr Singh as the holder 
of watt jo -1 on It of Jodhjur after tlio doath of Baja Jaswant Singh 
though It should have gone to tho successors of deceased Baja, 


1, iilUiSXflfiJlEii \f*3,p,268j u*H** V,I,p,112? ifSHSJLt V.I, p,40S, 

2, /.X, p.268? , /.II, p.Pll? ULL JlDQ&t PP. 

299,480. 

3, 'laparor 

2gthM»X > JLQ63h»H, SMUZSTto Kana To) Slnjfo of Tlowur 
Gf. I.H.F.C . 1261, /.28, P.11, p.7G, Two finnans of 
Ghahjohan to the ruler of tTdaipur, Gh. Ibdur Rashid, 


4. PP* 364,3C6. 
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The lap©rial power to expell and disappoint the Rajput 
chiefs though seldom exercised was an important weapon for 
keeping them loyal and submissive* 

RIGHT 0/ F.SCHMAT i 

The Mughal emperors also had tho right to claim the 

1 

property of all their deceased officers* Tho Rajput chiefs 

being enrolled as Mughal mansrbdars were not exempted from this 

custom* Tho earliest example of escheat in case of Rajput is 

provided by an itoropean traveller VJilliom Hawkins, who says, 

"The custom of Mughal emperor is to take possession of his 

nobleman’s treasure when they die? and to bestow on his children 

what he ploaseth; but commonly ho dealth well with thira*****. 0 

He further says that during his visit in 1611 A.D* one of the 

noble Jagannath Kachhwaha died and according to the custom his 

property was seized by the king which was consisted of numerous 

jewels, 60 mds of gold along with other property* During 

Shahjohan’s period the property of aaju Dithal Da3 was takon 
3 

in escheat first and then was divided among his sons* 


1. Mughal administration, J.W. Rarkar, p*172t The Mughal 

» M.Athcr all, p.63; X Travels In 
JtbObmLJteigfti Francois Dernier, pp. 211,212} St or la Do 
Mogor * R.Kanuccl, /.2, p.4.17* 

2. Jfriaah&ftiUa.EitaxAns» /.3, p.34; Barlv Travels In India, 

j'id* ,-J.voster, p*103* 


3* Badshahnama (MS.), Kuhccimad War is, f. 164. 
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However, during the whole liughul period we do not find 

much instances of escheat pertaining to Rajput chiofs. Jbut it 

seems that tho right of escheat remained throughout in the 

hands of i'.ughal emperors, fhe noteworthy example, of the 

assertion of this right in case of Rajput chiefs, is of 

^urangzob's roign, when Aurangzeb ordered to confiscate the 

1 

ontiro property of deceased Iloharaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur 
in 1678 A.P., duo to large state duos against him# ’/hllo accord¬ 
ing to Rajasthani sources *.urangzob ordered for oscheat on 

herring tho hoarded treasury of Jaswant Singh which was reported 

2 

to him of about 67 lac rupees. In this case it is not clear 
whother tho seizure was only to recover tho state duos or to 
enforce tho right of escheat. 

but it clearly shows that tho Rajput chiefs woro also 
subjected to this regulation. 


IQGRX *0 M jtmJiM H;FlhUaq .CQbM t 


As tho .»ajput chiefs were tohen in the Imperial sorvlco, 
certain regulations wore imposed upon them, being the Imperial 
sorvunts their freedom was curtailed. It was obligatory on 
.ujput chiefs to aaeh prior pormission frezn the otnporor to 


1* P !-• 77,81,83,84. 

2. Hukumat hi Bahl. pp. 160,162; A 


% 


us,, p.25. 
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perform their personal Jobs such as to visit their watan-lagirs 
for the soke of administration; to perform tholr religious 
and marriage celebrations, or to visit thoir .1 anlrs to ouster 
their contingents otc. On all such occasions they were supp¬ 
osed to take prior permission from the emperor. Those who 
did not sook prior permission and moved Iran the place of thoir 
appointment, declared as rebels ur.cl punished severely by the 
emporor. /debar sent an army to punish r.ao Duda of 1 until who 
had gone to his torritory without the sanction of tho permission, 
similarly Ulca, Mohan, Surdar and liluksl, all of whom wore 

the cons of Raja L’ihari Mai of kmbor's brother were killed 
2 

in or* encounter with Imperial force, when they left tho Imperial 

service without rrlor permission. Akbar*s successors strongly 

exercised this right till the reign of Aur^ngzob. ghahjahan 

3 

confiscated the Urlr and mannab of Uarlbdas son of Runa karan 

Jingh, when he loft tho court without permission. aurungzeb 

4 

sent a strong force to punish Mao Karan, the ruler of klkanor, 
who had left Deccan during tho time of war of succession amongst 
the sons of fhrhjahan ar.d was given pardon only when he sent 
his two sons to the court. 


1. jikbarnama , , p.268. 

2. , V.3, p. 478. 

2. Hi illMt V.2, p.402. 


4. i..H ., y.I, pp.246,765. during his life time the throne 

of likaner was given to his son arrnp aingh. 
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Aurangzeb exercised tails right to the extant that he 

1 

warned liana naj Singh of Ilewar whan tho lattor married himself 
with tho princess of Kishangarh state without the formal per¬ 
mission from the emperor* In tho year 1600 n.D., Aurangzeb 
withhold tho succession and conferment of Janlr to liana iiaar 
Jingh II of Mewur alter tho death of r ana Jagat aingh when he 
came to know that liana is intondlng to proceed to Hundi to 

perform cemo religious coremony without his pomission. At 

2 

this timo tho liana was reminded by the Imporic.1 vazlr about the 
practice of taking prior permission according to established 
custom. 


Probably a sort of permission order or permit was issued 
to thenarson concerned from tho Imperial court, to tho guards 
of roads and wntchmon to allow him oafoly* It seems that 
this practice continued throughout the period* 'fhio is ovidont 
from a permit of this nature, issued during the reign of 
Shah j chan. It says that ^IXstok (permit) was issued through 
laksbl-ul-Mulki Hakim Khoshhal, to the guards of tho road and 


l. ufrtoftna jt&X-tilmiXil jjJLaagii:> -f* 

/jr /lnod f /.2, p.440. 

2* A aetter of vazlr <*sad hhan to I.aharana aingh j. 1 

dated 20, Jlubi-ul nwwal. 43 Julus 1111 —II.//. S. 1766/ 
26th bept. 1600. Cf. Hr /Inod . /.3, p.737; /.rzdasht 
of .l.una i-iur. -Ineh !l to ror dated 20th jet. 1600. 
Cf. ilJLJlnS&i /.3, p.738. 
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watchmen, that a. jab Singh D/o Satrasal Kuchhwaha, who had been 
granted four months leave by tho prince to perform his marriage 
ceremony, should not be molested, while on his way from Dcula- 
tabad to Akbarabad. " 

Thus it seems that the Rajput chiefs were kept in 
control by the Mughal emperors with the infusion: of above 
mentioned elements in the political relationship. Without 
those, the oxistonce of a large number of independent princi¬ 
palities in the country and their political fragmentation 
could hardly have contributed to its progress. These elements 
further helped in checking the internal warfare and hostility 
among the Rajput chiofs, because thoy could not make any move 
without the prior sanction of the omperor. If the Rajput 
chiefs had any grievance about tho loss of torritory, the 
case was put forwurd before tho emperor. Such cs, at the time 
of tika ceremony of Aawal Sabal Singh of Jaisalraer, Maharaja 

Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur requested omperor Shalljahan about the 

2 

possession of p /rrnrm i-olcaran, which was under the possession 
of Juisulmer rulers, though previously it belonged to Jodhpur 
rulers. After t enquiring tho facts emperor issued a firman , 


1* Slvaha imzur . dated 13th Rajah 1047 A.H./21 Rov.1637 A.D. 
cr. tXdaiaa&Ji£tmwl& oLJlhshlatm * a. Mal&p Yusuf riusain 

pp. 44-4B document ^o. 16. 


2. j|2,QSi, <7.2, p.106. 
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In the name of Maharaja Jasxrant Singh to acquire the said 
parson a . Thus the Issuo was peacefully settled, by the emperor. 

However, the main rosult of tho above no tod relationship 
was upon the way of life of Rajput royalty. The Kcjput chiefs 
now tried to imitate tho Mughal pattern of relationship, with 
that of their own nobles and to acquire affinity with the 
Mughal court, they modelled their courts and court customs 
in Mughal fashion. Thus the autocracy of the Mughal emperors 
exercised an indirect effect on tho political organisation of 
hajput states. The autocracy of tho Imperial capital supplied 
tho incentivo to tho Rajput chiefs to play tho role of autocrat 
in tholr more limited sphere i.e. in their states ( vmtan-iarclrs ). 

The central flguro of the Iiajput courts wqs the ruler 

or chief of tho state, who was surrounded by his feudal lords, 

courtiers and attendants. Tho foudol lords mainly composed the 

1 

nobility ai* the Rajput rulers, /mong the courtiers and atten¬ 
dants belonged the persons of different professions e.g. 

Pundits, poets, bards, musicians, physicians, astrologers and 
the carriers and keepers of royal embelms. These courts were 

traditionally modelled on the pattern of 'feiseror Marshals 
2 

court, with a few minor alterations. 


!• £&tl3L£il i h* Charm a, p.197. 

2. Kadombarl, /.tf.agrawal, pp. 2.3,24; Harshcharlt, /.d. 
*.grawal, p.20. 
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The audience hall or tho coart 01 ' tho rulors was known 
1 2 
us SabhtMandat) . which was furnished with carpets and pillows 

3 

along with tho royal throno ( Sinrhaaan ) In the roar side of the 

hall, whore the ruler used to sit. The feudal lords, officials 

and courtiers used to sit on the right and loft side of the 

throno, only the attendants remained standing either keeping 

4 

the royal embalms or doing some other jobs. The hall was filled 
6 

with porfumes of different varieties l.e. i&anur , Gulch , Ketakl 

and Chonna . The entrance to the court was regulated by tho 
6 

£fca$illmSM* Tho elevated coat of tho ruler was called ,ala£im2£S» 

7 

lakhct or fifcflflj. Kanhaddev, the ruler of Jalor used HBfjmSbia 

8 

(throne), similarly the rulers of Mewars also used r>.1nnhasan 

8 

(throne)| Rao Jodha of Jodhpur and Kao Jetoi of Bikaner used 
takhat for the purpose of royal seat, which was the symbols of 


1* » pp. 167*169. 

2* li&flSl, 7.1, p.129. 

3. p«167t p.65j 

Canto 8, 7eses 4-8; hh.6, 

h.Bcmani, p.166. 

4. Lahaddenravandh, p.167. 

&• Kj&tujMasxmsMZk, pp.i5s,i69; ^x$.L.tefcash» p«S3. 

6. liaslx GhftVlhftn.,gy.n»» D.Shanna, p.197. 

7• haahaatil9gi&y§aflli» p.se. 

8* £ft.1yfellflt»haftnd^n> Canto 8 w.4-8; Kensi, /.I, p.51. 


2. ffhhtfflfl Mg P*22 /.96; Davaldas R1 Khvat, 7.2, p.21; 

u£Q&li 7.3, pp. 80,81,117. 
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royalty, £>ut It 303 ms that such elevated seats were used by 
the powerful Rajput chiefs only while the smaller chiefs did 
not use any such seats, The smaller chiefs usod to sit over the 
curpot surrounded by thoir feudal lords, most of whom were the 
family members or the members of ruler*s clan, Since these fiof- 
holders belong to the clan* of the ruler, they demanded the treat¬ 
ment of equals, on the basis of their relationship to the rttler* 
This privilege Of fief-holders seems to be continued upto the 

subjugation of Rajasthan by the liughals and their courts obviously 

1 

wore known as 

After the subjugation of Rajasthan and the establishment 
of pouce between the Rajput chiefs and liughals, an attempt was 
made at harmonising their interests. The frequont visits of 
the Rajput chiefs to the courts and coops of liughals, thoir 
long stays in the Mughal courts in service, started tho process 
of cultural give and take. In this process the earliost 
Mughal impact seems to be on the courts of the Rajput chiefs, 

The Rajput chiefs assimilated only those features of* the liughal 
court, and introduced in their own courts, which could 
enhance their position vis-a-vis their fief holders on the 
pattern of the relationship of Mughal emperors with i-.ajput 


1. kaUS. i» /.3, pp. 80,81,83} Ylr /inod, /.I, p.131 
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chiofs. The contemporary paintings painted at Rajput courts 
throw important light about tlio court etiquette^# 

1 

The audience hall was now tonacd as Jiarbar . or fiimai 

or lj.lwonkh.ana in Hugh cl fashion, in placo of flabheznandaft. Ondor 

the Mughal impact tho Rajput chiefs loft tho practice of 

sitting ovor tho carpet surrounded by their fief-holders 

irrespective of thoir big or small states. In the courts, 

they introduced some dignified seat liko tho Mughul throne# 

The Lajput chiefs of Mewar, Jodhpur, nikanor, Amber and bundi 

2 

all introduced throne or takht in thoir courts but continued 
tho old practice unlike the Mughals, to allow thoir feif- 
holders to sit upon the carpet according to thoir respective 
positions in the court* Thus tho leader of the clan was 
changed into a bureaucrat# 

further to curtail the powers of the fiof-holdors 
certain new features were introduced in nobility to rogulato 
the court etiquette# In Mewar the nobles were divided into 


i# JtofllflaOlJfttaafc, v# 2 , p.it UjuLlBatL* ?.i,pp.i30 f isi, 
v.3, p.770. iianal* v.l, p.129; ttaclnnlka Rathor Raton Sinph 
p.22* (The Mughal courts were generally known as Diwan-1- 
Am and Dlwan-i-Khas). Proc. I.H.C . 1948 Cf# dome sidelights 
on the career of Raja Lisbon Cingh Kachhwoha of Ambir, 
h#Ii. ^anungo, p#169# 

2. ilr.jJLftQfl, ^.I,p#131j V*3, p.770* The art Heritage of 

ladlfit '•.h.llavell, Plate 78a; iiainut Painting, a. Coomura- 
svamy. /.2, plate XIII b§ Art Jjc Architecture of blkanar. State, 
li»Goetz, pel75, Pluto 8G# 
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1 

two categories i*e. those who sit on the right hand side of 

iluharona, ho longed to the catogory of Lcxhl ol end were the 

noblos of second gradoj those who sit on tho left hand sido 

belongod to the catogory of Ltuawfro hi ol and were tho nolles 

of first grade* The seats were alloted to these nobles 

( sardors ) by Waharana according to their seniority and status* 

Similarly in Jodhpur* Bikaner and Bcnst/crc tho nobles wero clasr-^ 

if led as Tazlml or Galr-Tjizlml or of Ekharl Tasini or 

When the ruler rose in formal court ( durbar ) to receive a noble, 

tho honour so accorded was called Tazlm * If tho ruler only 

stood once at the time of arrival, it was known as f.kharl T sails 

but in Dohrl-Tazim the ruler stood up twice on thoir arrival 

4 

as well us their departure* 

The classification of nobility introduced new court 
otisfliettes and probably this was done under the r.ughal impact 
because such classification did not exist prior to Ilughol 
subordination* To attend the court, it wee tho priviloge of 


1 . 

2 # 

3* 

4 , 


il2LliS2Ji, V.l, PP. 130,131. 

frJJ&aaax ** UJJiaat o«a.oaha. v.i, p»^i Banaaarja-Ka 

Itlhas . G.H.OJha, p.214; yjr.JlMt V.3, pp.770,817,818. 


Ilarwar fta ItlhoS, L.fl.Heu, V.2, p.632; lkalBaLJaBl» ^0*37, 
ptlv5j Ibid#| ko»43y PP* i60|lol# 


Haul oat Bahl. Bo.37, p.162; ^o.43, pp.If,0,161; 

Ilarwar Aa Itlhas. B.B.Reu, p.632. 
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1 

the principal nobles to receive Khaa-Rugcia from their ruler 
drafted in a special form to participate in the marriage 
ceremony of the royal family or to require their help in 
the times of crisis or to invite them for consultations on 
some important matters of the state. To tho tozlmi nobles the 
khas-Kuauas were written by the private secretary of the ruler 
and were signed by the ruler while to Galr-tazlml nobles the 
minister incharge of court ceremonies wrote and signed under 
his own hand. 

These laaimi and Galr^Tazlmi nobles had to follow certain 

court customs while attending tho court. Among tho Tazlmi 

2 

nobles those who were entitled for Banh-Pasaw got a ceremonial 

reception. On the arrival of tho noble of such distinction, 

the ruler stood up C tazim ), the noble placed his sword infront 

of the ruler and touched tho knee or royal garment, the ruler 

acknowledged the solution by placing his hand on the nobles 

3 

shoulder. The others wer3 entitled for Hath Ka Kurab . Like 
the tazlmi , nobles of Banh-Pasaw distinction they also placed 


1. iteaMJaftlt bo. 59 , p.34, flaalkftt.a&elafcasi no. 64 p. 130 , $&&& 
U » bo.P, p. 28$ jdXJlflgdt V.2, p.63. 

2. iMlmk-Mill Ho.48, p.S. B.N.Reu, V.2, 

p.632; V.I, p.142. 

3. l?a]U, bo.48, p.8. l^rwar La Itlhas, B.H. Heu, V.2, 
p.632. Por details of the kurab of different kinds see 

l :arwar Ra Poreana Hi tfl-sat, \f. 2, y appendix 7 pp.484-485. 
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their sword infront of the ruler and touched the knee or 
royal garment, the ruler accepted the salutation by placing 
his hand on the nobles shoulder and then drew it back to his 
chest* However, these distinctions were given to those nobles 
who hud rendered vuluablo services to the ruler* 

Similarly tho presents ( ilazar ) of X&zlmi nobles were 

accepted by the ruler after standing while of Oalr-Tazlnil , 

1 

being soatod over tho throne. 

In the court the betels wore presented to the Slaaiml 
noblos by the ruler himself while the Betels to the kalTVtaglml 

o~ 2 

were presented by of 

Airther due to the impact of Hughol court custom, Raja 

Sur Singh of Jodhpur introducod the custom of assigning the 

duty of keeping the royal sword and shield to khlchi Rajputs, 

who always stood behind the throno as the keeper of royal aims 

3 

while tho duty of fly-whisps was assigned to Dhandhal RajfUts* 

Raja Sur Singh also asked his nobles to sit in the darbar on 

4 

the right and loft side of the throne according to gradation 


1. UZJULQS&, *.I, P* 131* 

2# jtloId • | 1^ pp# 1311 142# 

3. HnJJjMi ^.3, p.818. 


4i } V*3, pp* 817, 818* 
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which was not prevalent earlier, there by reducing the claim of 
equality, put forward by these nobles being the descendants 
of Rao Jodha, Rao Suja or Rao Ganga or Kao Mnldeo. 


The Rajput chiefs seems to have organised their courts 

in Mughal fashion to a great extent* To regulate the court 

proceedings they might have appointed the officials on Mughal 

p attorn, Rven in the loss influancod, state of Me war we find 

the existence of an official who was known as Daroeha-l- 
1 

Parlkhana . to see tho soating arrangements of the court and 
also to enforce court etiquettes* 


The system of keeping guards over the royal palace 

3 

was also started by Rajput rulers on Mughal pattern. Prior 

to Mughal contacts the system of keeping the guard was prevelant 

end trusted Rajputs were appointed for this purpose. But with 

the Mughal contact the duty was assigned to tho nobles or fiof- 

holders of the state to perform this duty along with tholr 

other obligations. Row this guard was termed as Dak Chauki . 

3 

This system was introduced by Raja Udai Singh in Jodhpur and 


1* 71r Vlnod r V.l, p*131» In Amber State the official of the 

court was known as Daroeha and his assistants were called 
SMatoia ** Cir. administrative System, of J^inur State* 
R.h.Kasliwal, pp* 61*33* 

2* iikiELf ^ol* 1, p*47* 


3* administrative Resort (1883), pp.607,608$ oaCiag-JUJd^a 
Mughal iSmperors. /.^.Lhargava, pp. 61,78. 
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1 

continued throughout the period* In Mewar the duties of 
Chaukl to the fief-holders were fixed on a weekly basis, i.e* 
on Sunday to Chundawats of Salumbur, Uegu, and Deoearh; on 
Monday to Chauhans of Bedla and Kotharlyaro; on Tuesday to 
RanavatS f on l/ednesday to Rawnl of Bijaliyoro and konadhro; on 
Thursday to Jhalas of Sadri and Dolvardhaj on Friday to ilathora 
and on Saturday to Saktavats . It seems that the seme pattern 
might have been introduced by other Rajput chiefs* 

M mwLM , 

The traditional ombelras of Royalty i.e. Throne 

3 

(£lJBgh&£aa>i crown ( chhatra ); fly-whisks isshm&L) and drums 
etc. were kept by the Rajput chiofs during the Mughal period, 
is evident by contemporary Rajput literature and painting* 
Under the Mughal impact the royal umbrella ( Eavaban or Abtabplr ) 
was addod in Royal embalms by the Rajput rulers. According 
to Ain , M Tho Savaban . is of an oval form a yard in length, 
and its handle like that of umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ornementod with precious stones, one of the attendants hold 


1. Marwar Ra Par gang Ki /lrafc* V.l, p*117. 

2 * l>fenkidus t p.100* 

3* Jaawant Udvot, p.78: feftfihiiflifru i&ShflC lRUl&IL-£llIgh> p.63e 
Pratan Raso. p.61| h&lm P*25 in iia.lasthanl 

tfttBhrtthi V.l, lAlohi. Gan&ev Rlbabat-.Ro Dopahara t p.4 

ImlMthani fofMtya v«tj XArJUnafl* v.i,p.i 2 ij v.2, 

p*77ij p.ioit bavalfog \\i v.i,p* 2 i. jail 

krlshan Bukmlni Hi* p.66; 2S2IM1 ErafeftSh» V.2, pp.70,90,136. 
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1 

It to keep off the rays of sun* It Is olso called ftabclr * w 

ihe Rajput painting depicting tho court life of Rajput rulers 

include th© use of royal umbrellas of different shape as an 

important symbol of royalty* In Mewar painting it is of dome stat? 

2 3 

shaped, in Jodhpur and Bikaner of hotel shaped* But probably 

being tho symbol of Mughal royalty the royal umbrolloc vtqto not 

termed as Sayaban or Aftabp.lr by the Rajputs* ihose were called 

by Rajputs as chhavnban. chfcu.pa, ghhahanglr.* fihfektausi, j&jjmla 
6 

and Saveir * The Mughal emperors might have permitted tho Uajput 

chiefs to use royal umbrellas as u gesture of speciul favour on 

them* A.Mannucci the iSuropean traveller of mid* 17th century 

coafliras this favour when ho says, "among the powerful Rajas*•••*• 

tho first is liana Raja (Mewar)*..*....he moves in the shelter 

of an umbrella, an honour concodod to no one but the Mughal 
6 

king* rt 


1 * Ain , V*I, p*53* 

2. Mewar Painting, Moti Chandra Plate II* 
of India . R*B*aavail PI* D.facing, p#78. 

3. f fhe Heritage of Indlan Art, V.O.Agrawul Plate 33 p*1135| 

InfllftlLMnlgtaffgt Robert lie iff, Plate 66$ iJjJilShlX&Ss. 
ture of alkane r At at©* rf.Goetz Plato 84* 

4* Proc* I.H.C.194S Cf* Joma sidelights on the career of 

Raja bishan Rlngh Rachhwaha of Amber, K*H* ^anungo, p.lfP* 


6 . /ir ’/lnod« /.I, p*121; \f*2, p.771; 63. 

6 * ffftqrlfiJBg, hQSLQLt ^*2, p*433. 
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The keeping and carrying of the royal timbrel las, and 

fly-whisks etc* were entrusted to court attendants who were 

1 2 

commonly known &a or Ohdedurs* 


The most common custom of tho HaJput courts was the 

presentation of the betels to tho persons, attending the court, 
3 

to honour then, both at tho timo of thoir arrival and departure* 

The betels were presented Invariably in each and ovory Hajput 
4 6 

court. In the state of iiewar, the ruler (liana) offorod hotels 
to tho tazlmi nobles with his own hand at tho time of thoir 
departure from tho court while to tho GMr-taairoi nobloc, the 
Parogha»l>tcanbolkhana offorod the betels (£M&)» The 
practice of presenting betels continued from the pre-Iiughal 
period, when tho nobles were asked to go on expeditions after 
taking the betel-leaf ( bldha )* 


1* Sural irrakash. V.2, pp, 146,181$ Proc* X.H.G . 1248, Of* 

r.one sidelights on the career of IH.ja Bishon flingh llachhwoha 
of Amber, iv.R. ^anungo, p.169; Hr Vi nod . /.I, p*130, p*771. 

2. Administrative System of Jaipur, a. State, R.R.Kasfcwal, p*51* 

3* ftfefeainflBfi* ^*3, P*6$ SjLQrlq.jQ ii.Manucci, V.I,p*63, 

4. Norris iSabascy* H*H*Das, p.166; Vachhanika lathor, kut.an 
p-21. A Xlzab.% ^. 2 , p,456* 


6. iiiflldJkfii p.100} jUxJU&asi* v.x, pp.i30, 131 , 142 . 
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The other Important custom of* the court was the presenta¬ 
tion of dress of honour, swords and shields, the titles, 

1 

drums and occasionally the crown and fly-whisks also. These 

2 

prosonts were made at different occasions i.e. at the time 

of accession! the birth celebrations of the sons of the 

ruler! the marriage celebrations in the rulers family and at 

the time of the performance of seme religious ceremonies. In 

3 

Jodhpur state the robes of honour wore classified as Hath! 

sais&m., 

JlflfcUJ&aala..ft J, s&Mx. 

JteSZX-SlJ&ILSSL and £. JZLSMLlM lSOm.* In Mewar state 

it was customary on the part of the ruler to present kettle- 
4 

drums to the nobles of the first grade. 

Another important court custom was the practice of paying 
Pashkash to the ruler by the nobles usd those who wantod to see 


1 . Bankldas , p.lOl! The Ilewar ruler guve crown, fly vrtilsks 
& drums to the i*ief-holder of Sadri, who was a Jhala Rajput 
& who was allowed to beat drums upto the temple of Jagganath 
Rayji while coming to attend the court. 

2* iZMalAasu ^* 2 » p.ei? HmsxI Fur ohlt R1 Khvat t P -42 1 

Bankidas, pp. 29,30. U£ll 1104, 7.2, p.1536. Jodhpur 
Hauluat Bahi . of 7.0. 1820-1830, ff. 27,39,63 etc. 

3. *#W.Reu, tf.2, p.633. 

4. UliMt V.I, p.142. 
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him in court at different occasions* In Mewar the presents 

1 

nu.de at the time of accession were known as Kaarana , while at 

the time of marriage ceremonies or religious ceremonies were 
2 

termed as Reota and all such presents were accepted by the 

ruler without giving tazlm . In Jodhpur* Bikaner and Banswara 

the presents made at the time of accession of the ruler were 
3 

termed as Keota while those at the time of marriages of sons 

and daughters of. the ruler as Bazrana . With Mughal Impact 

the custom of making offerings to the ruler came to be known 
4 

as Peshkash t and it became obligatory on fief-holders parti- 

6 

cularly. It was Raja Udal Singh of Jodhpur, who started the 

■ ,«w 

custom of Peshkashf Mughal court pattern. 


Along with tho custom of Eeshkash , the Rajput chiefs 

also introduced the custom of escheat on Mughal pattern, which 

6 

was not prevelant prior to Mughal contact* According to the 
custom of escheat, Rot only the fiefs which were only to descend 
in lineal succession, reverted to tho crown after the death of 


1. Vlr Elnod , V.I,p*133, 7.2, pp.63,937} 7.3, pp.730,736* 

1MUlfclflg> 7.1, P-184, Bonkldas. p.37* 

2- Bankldas. p.08. 

3* 7.2,p.147$ iisvalft ,,£§hl Of 7.G.1906* Banswara 

hoJUAl Iflfi, G.H.OJha, p.216$ Bikaner Ka Itihas, G.H.OJha,7.I, 
pp.36,37. atudlfls in MlkaL Indian flla&aac» s*R*sharma, 
p*199* 

4- administrative Reports of Marwar 1833. 

6. /Ir, 7.I,p.131$ Mxxaz£ SteJm ttfJLJaa- 7.S.Bhargava 

pp.60,78; Sflfilal Life IP MfllaVftl Ml asttian» G.fl.Sharma, 

p.86. 

3- DviuHlstorv of Northern India, H.C.Kay, 7.2, p*0?4. 
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1 

the original assignee of the fief, hut also his whole movable 

and immovable property along with title was confiscated by the 

ruler. In Murwar the custom of escheat was started again by 

’lota Raja Udai Singh,who renewed tho fiof of the deceased fief- 

holder to the descendants only when a large sum was presented 

2 

to tho ruler as peshRash . However, Raja tJdui Singh's son to and 

successor Raja Sur Singh fixed the amount of peshRash equivalent 
3 

to one year's income of fiof ( lapJLr ) to be presented to the 
ruler after escheat. During the reign of Raja A jit Singh 

4 

in place of peshRash a new term was coined, known as Eukaamanui . 

It seems that with the introduction of this new custom, tho 

Rathor ruler ottempted to be to his jogirdars (fiof-holders), 

what the emperor was to him. This custom of oscheot was also 

6 

in vogue at nowar and other courts also. Tho introduction of 
this court custom seems to be the direct impact of Mughal court 
custom on Rajput chiefs* 


1* P.187. 

2. iaatac lUh&a* b.R.^U, \r*I, p.628j Administrative 
Report 1883 f p.440$ Mar war & the Kughali, V.S.Bhargava. 
pp* 60,78. 

3* iimw M UJbflftt ^.R.aou, v.i, p.628. 

4* (frXtl frfiMi il l ifl<f?»P«632$ ilaulwat bahi, Ro. 13, p.464) 

Magyar Ka Itlhas, Ji.R.Reu, 7.2, p.629. 


s. Aanala JLM&l yultl9s» p.i87. 
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The Ha J put chiefs also Introduced anothor custom in 

their courts again under the influonce of the Much cl court 

i.e* to make a visit to the residences of the fief-holders 

and officials, who in return would have to groet the rulor with 

some presents usually in tho form of m coins,precious metals 

and precious stones* This v/as known as the custom of Ulchhrawal 
1 

or Meochhabar or sometimes j fozrana . Like the Mughal custom it 
also became a source of revenue to the state treasury* 

The coronation ( Kalvabhlahak ) ceremony of tho prince, 
who aseended to tho throne cs ruler was tho most essential 
and important ceremony of the Rajput courts since their 
inception* It was the only ceremony which invested tho 
rulor with relgnal authority* This ceremony was continuously 
obsorvod by the Rajput chiefs even during tho Mughal period, 
though tho succession ( tlka ) ceremony was performed in the 
Mughal court* It was after the conferment of succession ( tlka ) 
at Mughal court that the Rajput rulors performed this 

2 

ceremony at their states in the usual and prescribed manner* 
Before the ceremony the body of the ruler was purified with 


i* fiMiallratoaht v.i* p.i 47 | (v.s» 1820-1230), 

BMraidM SX 7.2, p.ei. 

2. Lalyabhlshek fadhati T dated \J.B. 1709 (d.B.L.U.Uo. 228) 
foarwat Ka Itihaa , b*H. Reu, V*I, p«181. 
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the waters of sacred rivers and with, the holy water was 
sprinked In the court and the pundits (priests) porfonnod the 
ceremony by reading and chanting the scriptures from holy 
books. 7hey also worshipped thoir weapons and horses and 
then gave rewards to the purohlt (priest) astrologers charans, 

Bhatc and othor Brahmins. However the ceremony of giving 
tlka ( flaitllok ) to the ruler was reserved in different states 

to the different persons. In Amber the tlka was invested by 

1 

the leader of Mina tribe; in Bikaner the right was reserved 
2 

to thQ'. Godera Jat ehieff of Sokhsar; in Jodhpur this right 

goos by tradition to the Ihakur of Dagrl, while In Ilowar^ 

the Incising of Bajtllak was reserved to the Ehil louder of Oghana, 

who used to cut his thumb and Incisos the£ tlka with his blood 

on the forehead of the rulor, I'his practice was, however* 

droppod after Maharana/ Jagat Singh (1734-1751 A.D.), Similarly 
4 

in Boongarpur state the Bidwoia Bhil sopt ulso enjoyed the 
some rights as the Oghana chief in Mower, 


1* B unkid as, p.126; » V,3, p.1429. 

2. iuaaaJLa k ftntlwltlag» v.s, p.ii2P. 

3, Amur singh Abhlshekh Kavva. verse 135 (MS. G.B.L.U.) 

J.I* p.291# /.2, pp.937. P38j ^finals.find 

v.l* P.262, V.3, p.1429* jjQflJLfl.Pf 
J.K.Sarkar, p.5P? T.35&. 


4. ittriputana Gazetteer, tf.II, p.228. 



After the coronation ceremony, the rulers also performed 

another ceremony known as tlka-duur . uncording to tradition the 

ruler, accompaniod by his nobles used to raise enemy*n territory 

us It wuc thought to be a good craen for the future of tho state. 

But it seems that during the Mughal period, the Rajput rulers 

discontinued this ceremony due 0 to the control of the Mughals. 

2 

i>en Bana Raj Singh of Mower did not perform this ceremony 

at tho time of his coronation duo to tho fear of Mughal emperor, 

though he performed all other ceremonies. Uith the decline 

of Mughal authority probably thoy revived this old practice 

and Maharaja Ajit Singh at Jodhpur performed this ceremony 

3 

' after his coronation. 

Another important court ceremony, which was obcorvod by 

almost all tho rulers of Rajasthan was to perform weighing 

ceremony (Tuludun ) on differont occasions ouch as on their, 

as well us their sons birth unnlvusariesj on coronation 

anniversaries| on marriage celebrations and in performance of 
4 

religious rites. In weighing coremony ( tuladan ) the rulers or 


1 , p.3i5. 

2. XXxJLLas&i ^*2, p.401. 

3 . 4finals AnUmlUas» 2, p.ioos. 

4. MilaflfrEfa, Canto 5 /erse 5. Jodhpur Khvat. Ft.I.p.l43j 

ZlMxL furohlUl. 'iii itoJLi p.i. KimaKhfi 

kafraihr.a, laasgiBUaa \(.a.p.is43. Of. Boonaurpur Ka 

.l.Uhaa, a.H.Ojha, pp.87,8<*,98, kltoOflE, M 
G.H.Ojha, ft. I,P.320; Pt. lI,p.G70, lUhfiS, 

B.iv.Reu, \M. pp. 193,203,204,244. ¥lr Vlnod . V.2, pp. 
322,323,326,442,668, V.3, p.856. bunkidus. p.98$ Annuls 
& Antiquities. V.2, p.689. 
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their sons use to woigh themselves against gold, silver, copper, 
precious stones and other articles, which wore to be distri¬ 
buted among the Brahmans, charans, Bhats and occasionally to 
the poor, The weighing ceremony continued throughout the 
Mughal period though It was startod by the rulers prior to 
the Mughal period* The Mughal emperors did not lntorforo in 
performance of this ceremony due to their secular outlook since 

it developed on religious background. The weighing ceremony 

2 

was not a privilege of royalty, oven tho nobles and officials 
were allowed to-perform this ceremony In presence of the rulers. 

Besides the weighing ceremony they also gave donations 

to tho charans and bhats on dlfforent occasions. Among the 

3 

donations Lakh Faaab and Ear or Pasav donations could be bestoifed 
by the Kajput rulers only, Tho nobles and officials could not 
bostow such donations as they fall under the prerogatives of 
the rulers; and ve do not find any example when nobles were 
granted such permission. 


1 , 

2 , 

3. 


ftaaflha..iRSfirlp,tiQn» ^40$ gf, kpi.jpflicft, v,©, p.75, 

bhavnagar Inscription. V.40, Cf, J&l. Indlca, /,12, p,415,416, 

Cf. Parana Lumbha, H.B.Sorda 


Appendix, 

ll&teaamflafl.-Ina.ff ripttan* cr. yirvinod , v.2, p.ses, fc&r&lflaa 

p*B8, 


iva.nsi t V,I,pp* 105,106,136; ^snkldas, p,30. 
p*9* 





The entertainments played Important role in the court 
lii’e of Rajput rulers. After performing their duties of admini¬ 
stration, thoy kept themsolves busy in different amusements 
both at court and outside the court. During the Mughal period 
Rajasthan enjoyed comploto peace since the internal warfare 
stoppod among the Rajput rulers on one pretext or bUier with 
the establishment cf Mughal IraporidL power, naturally during 
this poriod of peace the Rajput rulers attracted towards 
different modes of ontertairznent to puss their time. Bolng 
in close touch of Mughal court they learnt some new methods 
of ontertairment, which thoy udopted in their own courts. The 
different means of entertainments were as followst- 

music [jLmm t 

The art of music end dance was the form os t moans of 

or.tertairenent in the Rajput courts. The music played very 

important rolo in tho court life of Rajputs from the very 
1 

beginning. The rulers of Rajasthan were groet pattorns of 

music. Maharena Lumbha of Mewar was the commentator of 
2 

Gita Oovinda , a lyrlcul work of h5gh orders. E© also wrote 
many treatises on music entitled as 


1* AaftPBbflrl* **6. Agrawel, pp.20,22? Kanhaddenravundh . 

41 p*173* 

2. idrUgtHBtefaa ^gaaltaaii* ^107? Of. rmhurana aumbha, H.B.Sarda 
pp. 165, 166. 



Hafllkpriva t Sudprcvnndh . ilaharaja Anup Cingh of Bikaner was 
1 

a groat patron of music, and patronised accomplished musicians 

Bhav Ehatt the son of San^itncharya Janardan Bhatt of nhehj ah an* c 

court and w«-8 greatly f.vourod by him* It was Lhav bhatt, who 

wrote some of tho famous music treatises of the period i*o* £anglt 

iwmjtimh., Anun Sangit. Vilas, .Arm JSjaaalLJfotn/vVjflg and 

EashtodcUsthn-fr, bodhak Phmnnd tikn T during his stay in 

Bikaner court* Haharu^a Anup Jiagh, himself wrote two works 

on music nemoly r.unnlt-Vurtman and karim khan 

2 

and Abdullah wore famous musicians of Juipur court during the 
18th contury* 

But in most of tho najput courts music wa3 mainly un 

urt of recreation, and was not treated from the point of view 

of an artistic approach. Tho professional musicians and 

signors both male and female vnro employed in ^..jput courts 

3 

as paid servants end not as artists* Ihe ^ajput painting gives 

us lot of information «~bout the profession of music and dancing 

In the hajput courts, Tho music ard dicing was probably 

favoured by tho Iiaj^ut chiefs and th-ir queens before ;olng to 

4 

bed or during the drinking parties. One of tho painting 


1 * > G*H*0,1ha f V*I, pp*286,236* 

2, Bivaha Huzur * ,atod V.. 1827-29/ 1770-1772 A.D. 

3. kDJCBl PfVkftgh, /*2, pp. 162-164, 188,189; UiyohaJfazur , dated 
177T 1722-96/1738-38 A.D* 

4* a fainting painted at chnwand in Kewar in 1606 v.D* Cf, 
ite Art flajrltaga of Ixtilk* K.B.naveii, pi.7aa. 
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depicts g prince sitting over the takhat . which had a back 
support and botwoon tho back of prince and tho support of 
taldmt f tho re is a huge pillow ( naaimd )f two lady attendants 
are moving fly whisks on aach sides, bolow a musician is sitt¬ 
ing with a alter , the other with cymbals and third one probably 
a singer, singing, The signing and dancing were formed in 

1 

tho Rajput courts with music. Tho main musical instruments 
of the period wore Hr.idanya : flakh? nai &SR; JKlOBifl* 

z&Lm MalM; amml* Msianai* Mad,* alaksa* gfcaaud* 

chans . 

gam. (potmo* 

Among indoor games chess was known to Indians from very 

2 

early period and it was known us Chaturanaa . This gemo was 

3 

played usually by two players but during Alborunl's time oven 

four persons could play this game. This gome was playod in 

4 

the Rajput courts by rulers, princes end princesses and nobles 


1. AfefaflZ..ft?a, (MS.) ff«23,25,31| Sural Prakash. V.I,pp.4P,63; 

/.2,pp. 150,154} Jtfgal, ,.qLvS, P*26} MUfiM SimmUiJsjmSL MSI 

MfiMc£L*p«2, or. aalfigMsal Preewh* v.i«* p. 

SlMth. ;iOh.^mJUPRh, ii X 1 St> P*42 Cf. Ruiasthanl Sahltvo Uangr,.h. 
\T.2. Indian Miniature, Robert Uelff, Plates. I f lIItilalput 
EfllftUnSt k.Gray, PI.I'/; Uewar iiolntinn, Moti Chandra, PI.Ill; 
IPfllhBJIiniatm* li.O.Archer, 11.52. The Heritage of Indian 
^JE&t 7#^#**^rswol j PX&t«0S} 

2* ^adflateari* /.S.agr*wal, m>. 144,297$ Karshcharlt. V.S. .grawal, 
^hiBRS .IllflikP* -.Crook® p.26i ..MUttirg 1P&6* 

\T«30,Ro.I, o.4 Of. Soci l & economic condition in Kedievul 
India, Yusuf Husain xdiun. 

3* AlberunVs India . 'S.C.Suchuu, p.183. 

4. i^ravundhkosha . Raj Gekhuru, p.60 (Slnghl Juln Uranthmala). 
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prior to Mughal period and uloo continued even during the Mughal 

period. Uhls game was played over a board divided into 64 

square with the help of pieces representing king, wazir, 

elephant, horse, ccmel and footmen. This ccmo also gave 

lessons of warfare, therefore It,Dooms that Rajput chiefs 

liked, this game to understand and to evolve new tcctlcos 

of warfare* This gome became so popular in the Rajput courts 

2 

that oven in oarrlago dowrlos the choc a sots of gold riocos 
stucdod with precious stones uoro presented to tho bridegrooms. 

It was another Important Indoor gomo of the Rajput courts. 

The playing of Chaunar continued In uajput courts from tho 
3 

time of Harsha, and was originated in India. It was played on 
a cloth-board, which had four sides Jutting out on four direc¬ 
tions from the rectangular space in tho middle and had little 
squares in three rows on all tho four sides. Tho gomo was 
usually played by one or two pairs of the players; each player 
used four pieces of tho samo shape tut of different colours, 
firaperor Akbar framed special rules for this game nd also 


1. JS&cJLZ .Mffltim.PYa*, L>. :h. 4 rmu, 4?; Oh aural. Gera Ridid. 
iiamratan, p.7. /achanlka Rather natan 01>^h. p.46. 

2. B&stur Kamwar , tfol.26 of /.J. 1867/1800 *.D. f. 138. 

3. hadambarl, /.S.Agrawal, p.100. 
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1 

evolved certain new designs* The Rajput courts might have 

2 

borrowed some of the designs from the Imperial court where 

Rajput nobles played this game* The game was very popular among 
3 

Ilajput rulers, princes, princesses, and nobles during the 
Mughal period* 




The Rajputs also played cards for recreation. It was 

also an old game and was in vogue in India long before the 

advent of Mughals* It was played with tho help of 12 suits 

of cards and the names of all these 12 suits were known in 

4 

Sanskrit during the period of Akbar, He do not know anything 

about the existence of this game in Rajput courts before the 

Mughals* It seems that this gemo was introduced in Rajasthan 

through Mughal court, since it was a favourite indoor game of 

6 

the Mughals, where Rajput nobles frequently played it. Hhon 
6 

Manucci visited Klrza Raja Jal Singh’s camp, he also found 


1* Akbarnama , V.2, p.534. 

2. V.3, p.1178. 

3* Pain at /lias, p*47$ -ill AKfafifl Juki .^4? P*22 

Cf* Rajasthani aahitya sangrah, V.I$ wansl , /.I, pp. 244 
285, 270, \ft3, p*03* 

4. Aln t /•!, pp. 318,310. 

5. Purchas His Pilgrims . /.4, p.330 Account of Jir Thomas Roe. 

6 . A Pepvs of MoeoI India , ^.Manucci, Trans. J.Irvine, p.132. 
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him playing cards and Joined him In the gome. Raja Bishrn Singh 

Kachhwoha also took delight in playing Gan.lafa t which was also 
1 

a play of cards. Dr, A.Coomaraswamy has discovered among 

<2 

Rajput painting, the reproduction ol* a set of playing cards, 

Chaueon called polo these days, was un important 

recreation for Kughal rulers and noblos. It was a game of 
3 

royalty and commoners could be spoctators and not participants, 

4 

<*kbar rovivod this geme and liked it most, All the Mughal 

5 

emperors showed lsoon interest in tho game and chaurhan fields 

were reserved at sovoral places. It was the usual practice 

that ten players participated in this game, five on oach 

side, 1'he. game was played by players riding over the horso with 

the help of a chaus. an stick in hand and with the boll upon the 

ground, 'Ahis game fascinated the Rajputs who were tho best 

riders of the horse and probably this game w-s introduced by 

6 

them towards tho' close of 17th. Century in their courts under 
the airect impact of the Mughal court. 


1, froc, I,II.C. 1948 . p.162, Cf, Come lights on the career 
of Raja Lisbon aingh ivuchhwoha of amber, K..R, ^anungo. 

2. Raicut Painting , A. Coowaraswoy, /,II t Plate oXXVIII A & B. 

3* Akfearnagfli v.3, p. 342. 

4, Akbarnama, /.I. pp. 443,444} ifLD, *•!» p.309. 

5, Ailfl) /.2, p,180, 

6, lAarwnr mo Pareana Ui /laat. V-.I, p.lll? ^r,aL-{-raK?Sfr> 

p.64* llL /inod . tf.I, pp.128,132} 2, p.966; jjjg*fwjfaaar., 

tf.ii. 1780, p.643. 
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i/restline matches ( kushtl ) formed another moans of 

1 

entertainment of asjput rulers from the very beginning. The 

practice continued in “ajput courts during th^lughal period. 

The wrestling contests at the court of P.ana Amar Singh wore . 

3 

very frequent. Rana Raj Singh fixed the day of Tuesday a’ or 

wrestling matches* The boxers were also allowod to show thoir 

4 

skills along with wrestlers. 

5 

During the days of Tod, it boccmo a state concern for 
overy prince or chief to entertain a certain number of those 
champions of glove. Challenges were sent by the most celebra¬ 
ted ones from one court to mother. 


MIMAaS & blRDS EIGHTS » 

Animals and birds fights were also important source of 

recreation of Rajput courts, ihis practice also continued sinco 

6 

the time of king Harsha. The animal fights were between 
olephants, tigers, leopards, camels, horses, boards, bulls 


1. MJmar Kda Pratlbcrdha . Somprabha, p.423 (G.U.D. ;»o.Xr/> 

USS&aULSl H.C.Aoy, V.5?, p.S?S, 

2. ami&m* £• 30b. 

3. na.1 itatnakara , Canto, S, \f.26. 

4. bura.1 frak^sh, \f, 2, pp. 159,20(5,206. 

s. 4 onala.A,^l.qRl,tilga» tf.a, pp* 751,752* 

6. hadambarl, /.u. Agrawul, p.101? tlarshoharlt, /.S. Agrawal, 
P.153. 
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and buffaloes while bird fights wore between cocks, partridges, 

1 

yuails, etc* though the' elophant fights were the prerogatives 

of the Mughal emperors; they were also hold in the court of 

Mewur and Jodhpur rulers, probably duo to the privilege granted 

2 

by Ilughalo. ^ana KaJ Singh of Hewer took delight in watching 

ouch fights. Ho also fixed, Sunday for olephant coabats; Monday 

for horse fights end ram-fiphts on other days. after Hana raj 

3 

Singh the olophunt fights continued in ilewar Court. 


jmi 

4 

iimong tho outdoor pastimes, hunting was very attractive 

diversion particularly for kings and princoc and was rogardod 

as tho moot suitablo exercise for the nobility. Ihe rulers 

6 

kept rosorvo forests ( ramnas ) in tholr territories for the 
purpose of hunting whero poaching was not allowed* /or a 
successful hunt, parties of infomore wore sent to locate the 
beast of proy, and then afterwards hunting expeditions wore 
orgonised. Xhe pipers, the druners, and the hunting dogs 
accompanied tho party. However duo to Mughal impact the place 


1. Sura.1 ^rakashf 2, pp. 206,207,20?,210. 

2. del Mat Dakar. /V. 12,26; MMlVt 390-405; Sura.1 irakash. 
\f 9 2, pp. 206,207. 

3. /Ir 7lnod, V. I, pp. 116,128,132; \T.2, p.P56. 

4. Sura.1 Irak ash. /.2, pp.208, 211, 212; flfil, /.I, pp.105,202; 

UV ^.1. P.116. 

5. annals and Anti uulties, 2, pp. 750,751. 
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1 

of sword and juvellln was taken by the muskets and the baits 
ware tied to lur© tho lions and tigers. 

a, 2 

jjike Mughal fashion, royal ledies also took part in 
tho hunting expeditions along with tho rulers and Bundi seams 
to bo the earliest state to copy thio practice. The use of 

h 3 

hai&ks and tigors for hunting purposes also introduced by tho 
Kajput chiefs in Mughal fashion. 

Lastly it also seoms that they had organised the hunting 

department on Mughal pattern and appointed officials with the 

titlos of Mughal officials. Tho incharge of the royal hunt 

was given the title of mlZzlz&Mk&L i commonly known as 
4 

Mlr-iihlkara . In the times of Maharaja Abhai Singh of Jodhpur, 

6 

tho office of Amlr-1-Shlkar cerao in existence* In Ilotah thore 
is also a building outside tho main gate of the fort, known 
as a mansion of Mir.-lrP.M.to* 


1. Indian Miniature. hobert aoiff, pl.61 Painting showing 
imja Um&ed Singh of Kota shooting tigers? Art & Architecture 
of Bikaner state . li.Goets pi.77. showing tho use of musket 
by Kaju Anup Singh of Bikaner. 

2. XMlkfl. ulnlfitaiai Robert ^eiff, pi. 10? Ifhe Harltago of 
Indian itXt»» /.S.AKrawal, pi. 28,80? Indian Miniature, 

J.G.archer, pi.62. 

3. Indian Minlatura t Robert aeiff pi.64. showing Aaja Morawar 
Singh of Bikaner using hawks end tigers for hunting pur¬ 
poses? hhlchl Ganeev I»lwabat ha Uopaharu. p.3. Of. Lajasthanl 
Lahitya Sungrah, V. I, mentions the use of k&Z% Jurra . l\uhl T 
kiOUli» Jikra. laaadh. CjaliialS & Jteiafltt as the hunting 
birds, to catch othar birds. 

4. ahlehl Gunge v Mb aw at ao LocahrA. P.3,Cf. ^ajasthani 
Bohitya Sangrah, tf.I. 

5. abhava /lias, /. 28^? Lura.1 Prakash. */.2,p.208. 
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impart iron the above Hinds of recreation archery, 

<v 

swordsmenship, stickadnshlp, p nttabj&jal , etc* were other 
amusements of the huiput courts* 

Thb iiajput rulers hud a largo number ox’ women in their 

seraglio as wives and corcubinos, due to the prevalence of 

2 

polygamy, The Rajput soroglio’s wore known as Cnwla . or 

Janani Deorl In different fajput states, The female apartments 

wero guarded by the women guards and eunuchs, during the 

liughal period. The practice of employing eunuchs to guard the 

3 

female apartments, seems to bo takon from the liughal courts, 
because before 16th century wo do not find their employment 
in Kajput states to guard female apartments, 

To administrate the affairs of the royal seraglio the 

4 

eunuchs were appointed «.nd woro termed as naairs . This practice 
was adopted at lotst in the states of ilmber, Likaner Jodhpur and 

«undi if not in othors. However, almost all the states had oorar*. 

* 

ate departments for the adminlstr; tion of royal serg-lio on l.ughal 


1. The concubines w?re known as Khavasins, CarduYtans , or 

atona* 

2. Hr 71 nod. V.I, p.215; bank! dt.s t p.147; annals it ^nuitultles . 
V.3, pp. 1373, 1430. 


3. 

4. 


4ia, \r.i, p.47. 

karw&r ha t arcana 


A. jJLfllt 


qjyAffVf,, ill iULwimi p.463| Vir VInod. V.2,p. 

1001 Elfcaflar. IULMi o.H.Ojha, V, I, p.2P2t Annals A 
AntitiUSUl* 1’od, /.3, p,l.*373. 1^7, V.23. iio.I, 

p.28 Gf. The subsidiary system in Hajpntana ^.G.baner.lee, 
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1 

pattern seeping a large number of officials known as uohatmlm t 

kcmdar . pitSHafl» and iiSSlA£» along with slave girls 

2 

( dasivan ) as attendants. 


The fro^uont visits tnado by tho wives of nobles to royal 

seraglio ut the time of marriage celebrations and at other occ- 

3 

asions were also stopped. $ow no body could entor into royal 
seraglio without the permission of tho rulers. 


Tho ladles of the seraglio were also allowed the use 
4 

of fly whisks and othar royal embelms and all amenities woro 
provided to them. The queens provided b3tel leaves to the 

6 

wives of the nobles who visited them according to court custom. 

Thus it seems that considerable freedom was granted to £he$x the 

ladies the liajput chiefs, who also gave presents to their 

servants at the time of tho birth or marriage coremonios of 
6 

their sons. 


1. V.2, pp.446,462,463; Mir. 7lnoa t 

M.l, p.216; p. 14?| administrative Syst em of Juirur 

State . a.R.ivast&ral, pp. 61,63. 

2 . ffanrarJifiLi frfEfiPa ill ^*2, p.446$ Ilowar pai nting in the 

17th Century, /.otichandra, plate Mil* ,111 istorv of /lne ,.rt 
In India & Cevlon. /.A,Smith, plate 186Bj Ihe Horltare of 

V.b.Agrawal Plate 32. 

3. Ylr.Vin.Qd t 7.3, p.818. 

4. Kewar Pointing in the 17th century. Moti Chandra, Plate 711, 

A history of. fine Art ln-Infllft-A Ceylon. 7„>. Smith, 

Plate 186B. 

5. bankldas. p.100. 

6. See appendix 3, Cf. afiDUE f arcana. Rl 71eat t 7,2* 
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Medieval Rajasthan inherited the old institutions of 

Indian society in social life among which caste system ( yurna ) 

was pre-dominant. The Rajputs wero the true upholder of 
1 

lLshatrlva Pharma and traditions; protector of the cows and 

brohraanas; follower of the path of Veda *s and the lover of 

sword* In Rajput society castes were further divided into 

soveral sub-castes and some professional classes also grew up 

into the new castos* The Rajput rulers being the upholder of 

Varnashram system mude efforts to maintain the discipline of 

caste system and to preserve the old Indian social traditions* 

2 

llaharana Jagat Singh of Uewar (1628-1652 A.D.) asserted his 

authority in regularising the varnas so that the distinction 

of the varnas could be maintained* Similarly Mahcraj Ajit 
3 

Singh (1678-1734 A.D*) of Mum-jut omphasisod the need of the 
observance of the rules end regulations of varnas T and took 
keen Interest to establish a social discipline accordingly* 


1. P* 34 ? E&nuULIs®S* P«,rp»,0» Kd.D.Sharroa, 

pp. 5-7 1 LSZazSteaMi M.C.fhared, p*37; Vachanlka Rathor 
fratan pp. 36-63. 

2. Jaeat Singh Kavvu. (M3.), V.3, p f. 37*. 


3. I*Ht Charitra (MS. Verse, 20; Alltodava, (MS.), Canto I,V.7. 
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The muintononce of varnas system played an important role in 
tho set up of social structure in each and every walk of life 
in medieval Itajasthan. &ven in the town-planning, the 
different arous were assigned to different castes and communi¬ 
ties. Maharana Kumbha's town planner and architect ilandon 

1 

mentions in tho fta.1 abnllnbha that as a matter of social prin¬ 
ciples the whole aroa of tho town wus divided into several 
divisions for the purpose of residences of the different 
communities viz. tho eastern direction in the town was reserved 
for Brahmans and Kshatriyas, centre to vaishyas; south to 
Sudras, north-west to tho workers belonging to difX’erent pro¬ 
fessions i.e. weavers, harbors, dyors, washennon etc., and the 

south-west for untouchables, prostitutes and Turks. This 

8 

pructico of town planning seems to be continuod throughout 
the mtdieval period and generally duo to the rigidity of caste 
system, the people of one caste or one profession used to live 
in dne particular area. The result of this practice was the 
segmentation of the society and the further development of 
caste barriers in social gatherings and functions. 


1* mXIS&lsZMi Canto, 1/, W. 18-10. 


8. Gunsara (MS.) fx. 58,53] alit ^harltra, 80,81] 
Bikaner Gazal. W. 4,5,10,11,17,88,44. 
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Tho Mughal impact or culture on tho social 11 fa of 
Rajasthan was basically unon tho upper strata of tho society, 
comprising of Rajput rulors and chiefs, tho noblos and tho 
officials. Obviously this process accelerated with tho estab¬ 
lishment of close contacts between tho Rajput rulers and the 
Mughal court. Since the Rajput aristocratic class lived in 
the towns and cities therefore naturally the impact was felt 
by the urban society, while the rural society retained its 
old social values with regard to social manners and customs. 
r fhe influence on tho roligicuc beliefs was, however, very 
nogliblo and the people of Rajasthan adhered to a great extent 
to tho old traditions and practices. 

WL RRhlGIOUS CUSTOMS * 

A Hindu has to pasr through certain religious ceremonies 
from birth to death, and those were termed as Semskars (rituals). 
According to Hindu Law sixteen principal ceremonies aro pres¬ 
cribed for a person. Out of these sixteen ceremonies the Impor¬ 
tant ones such as (birth ceremony), Annaarashan 

kmsteL (food-taking ceremony), ^amkaran Samakar (name giving 
ceremony), Ohudakarun Uamskar (hair cutting ceremony), Unanayan 
ksafifcflg (initiation ceremony), llvah Bamskar (marriage ceremony) 
and ^ntvesthi auaskor (funeral ceremony) wire invariably 


1. nindu Bimskars, R.b.Fundey, pp. 70-104 
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observed by all people of Rajasthan and particularly by the 
1 

Rajputs, according to the age old traditions and customs. All 
these ceremonies were performed with the help of Brahman 
priosts, and food and other things i,o, gold, silver, clothes, 
precious stones, and cows and horsos were offered to them 
according to the status of the persons concerned. Tho Rajputs 
observed all those ceremonies with an addition of new ceremony 
of .tvhadag-Banahai (binding of svrord) and with certain new 
changes in the Vivah Samskar (marriage ceremony). 

The military character of tho Rajputs gave riso to tho 

introduction of this ceremony in tho Rajput society, which 

dovelopod into an established custom very quickly, and was 

observed like other religious corcmonios. according to this 

2 

coremonoy every aujput boy was Invested with a sword. The 
ceremony took place at the age of attainment of puberty by a 
Rajput boy. On the day when sword was to bo invested, the 


1. Canto, 6 Verse 5; Canto 31, V/. 16-30. Tiakluat 
Jodhpur of V.3. 1820-1830$ Bastarl .ie cords, Jodhpur 

of v.s. 1840$ paytAflas M v * 2 * p* 162 $ Pfrlp&t,,, 7I3>va» 

iMtihiml&SL Rftlhai,.]i&taa Jii&sih p« 7&$ vir vinod, v.i, 

pp, 133,208. 

2. The feudal system of aajnnUnu. P.Baron, p.76 Cf. Indian 
Culture 1946, /,13$ India . il.G.auwilAson p.201$ annnla 

k ^nU^ulUgSt v.i, pp.eo,ei$ v. 2 , p.672. 
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family priest put on a tilok over tho forehead of tho boy and 
then sword was bindod to the waist of the boy, After the 
completion of this ceromony the Rajput boy was taught the 
lossons of swordmar.shlp. Thus it was the beginning of his 
warrior life, 

Marriage custom was one of tho important Hamskar of 
Medieval Rajasthan which lost its originality and sacredness. 
According to Hindu religion marriage was held in high esteem 
duo to its sacrodnoss, Tho morriago custom was to be observed 
by every member of tho family, oxcept those who took up the 
bow of celibacy. 

i.he normal type of marriages were arranged and fixed 

by the parents of the boy3 and girls. There was no fixed ago 

for marriage. However! it looks that tho marriages were cele- 

1 

brated at very early age. 

According to th} custom of the ra.r.’iages betrothal 

2 

presents were sent lo the bridegrooms ho^sa through a Brahman 


1* W. 30,46; fthplft Haftt j t fr la?hfr» p.S| vhand 

ftWIBfftrK, rtLlEftEtfo p.56. h&L prapbMJ&t rr.2- 4. History 
of hedlaval Hindu India, C.V./aidya, V.2, p.189. .aberuni's 
Indi pil54t 


2. /UkvSt p.41; JEcaitaL-^Sja* P*3Q$ taava bahl of 

S. 1770-1821. 
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by the bride*s father for the final settlement of the match* 

fhe standard of betrothal presents ( tlka ) varied according 

to the means and status of the bride*a father, but usually 
1 

coconut fruit symbolised the presents* At tho time of 

betrothal, tlka was applied over tho forehead of the would be 

bridegroom, and tho date of the wedding was fixed. On tho 

day of wedding, the party of the bridegroom s reached at the 

house of tho bride where priest performed the ceremony of 

’ 2 

Goth-1 ordh & Daptnadl over tho sacred fire with tho recitation 

of religious scriptures. Sometimes the party of tho 

bridegroom was detained for several days and feasts were 

provided to them. At the time of donarture of bridegroom, 

3 

expensive dowry was presented by the bride*s father. Due to 

this custom, tho birth of u famole child was unwelcome event 

in the ^ajput housos which gave rise to the practice of infex- 
4 

ticide (killing of female infants) in Kajasthan. 


Marriage with in one's own c-ste, ./as regarded as 
ideal throughout the period, ixus a ^ajput could marry his 


1* , IXL&Zi P*41; tls&m S.ft> P*30; alramde Coni^ararl 

p.7. Cf. Lfi.1 AS» V.2. lifelevari 
HOA&» P.2* Itensl, /.I, pp.73,286,346; 7.2, pp.269,222, 
324,333) 7.3. pp. 41,42,72,104,141,165. 

2. Dalnat Vilas, pp.12,13; ,fajl.h.clghhfr PP.10,43. 

^-iltodava , Canto 15 7.23: Canto 23, 77. 16-20; /vav fcnM of 
>|V.S. 1776-1821; uLum.* 7.1,p.268t liavaldas HI Khvat f 
7.2, p.105; Annals 4 Antiquities, 7.2, p.7P5. 

3* MlAAL £iik&t PP.12,13; £JX_£if£A» 7.1, p.208, unnals & 
inUWlUM? ^* 2 i P.742. 

4. Annals & iintiwultias, 7.2, pp. 740-744. 
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daughter with a Rajput, but he could not marry with in his own 

clan or sub-cast©, fhe only restriction imposed among the 

Rajput marriages was that ol' inter clan marriages. They did 

not follow the Hindu lav; strictly because a girl who is noither 

a Saplnda on the mother's side nor belongs to tho seme family 

on father's side, is recommended to twice born (Kshatriya & 

1 

Brahmans) for a wedlock and conjugal union. Probably tho above 
mentioned rule was not practiced by them.due to the prevalence 
of polygamy in Rajput society. 

Apart from the normal marriages, the Rajputs also deve- 

2 

loped a new custom of dola marriages, which were very frequent 

among the Rajput rulers and other noblos. '.Jhen a Rajput ruler 

married with tho girl of sene lower status Rajput or with the 

daughter of some fiof-holder, in 3uch cases tho ruler did not 

go to the house at* bride's father but the bride wus sent to the 

court of the ruler, where the marriage ceremony was performed 
3 

atthe residence of some other noble or official or at the 


1* MmzS&XlSLi HI,5. 

2. Rathora Ri \famshavall. p.162; 1'lwari Pur oh it .11 Hi Khvat, 

p.5? ££&&&£, P*42j 

ttunfrhfr, R.B.Somanl, p.38. 

3. Rathora Hi Vemshav^ll. p.162, Jindi Pravar.has .11 P.l Rhvat t 
p,5, Ra.lDUtuPOl ka Itihas. J.R.Cahlot, /.I, p.77. Ramsula. 
A./orbos, tf.2, p.348. 






1 

residence of the ruler. This was an unusual feature which 

developed among the Rajputs contrary to Hindu haw, to safeguard 

the power and position of the Rajput rulers. Similarly if 

2 

any Rajput princess was to be married to seme fief-holder, than 
tho marriage ceremony was not performed at the residence of 
ruler but at the residence of some noble or official on bohalf 
of the ruler. 

But the most Important feature in tho Rajput marriage 

custom was developed during tho Kughal period in the form of 

3 

trilling inter-religious marriages between Rajput princesses and 
the liughal rulers and tholr sons, though these marriages were one 
sided, and were the outcome of political expediency on the part 
of -uajput rulers. But those inter-religious carriages were 
definitely against the established traditions, and opened a 
now chapter of Hajput-1'ughcl relationship. 

The widow-remarriages were also not unknown in tho 
Rajput society though they were not frequent. Vie find some 
references in the contemporary literatus which prove the 


1* Slndhi Fravftgdas .11 Hi Ivhyat. p.S. jJLf V.2, p.490. 

2. iiaaai» ^2, p*&i. 


3, Discussed with datuils in Chapter II 
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1 

existence of widow remarriagos} during the medieval period, 
though they were not favoured in the society. 


In medieval Rajasthan, perhaps the Purdah system 

among the Rajput women was non-existent since earlier period. 

3 

We find the x*ell established custom of Mewar state, where at 

the time of accession the chief v±ueen took part in the accession 

ceremony and used to attend darbar without veil, which would 

not have been possible in the existence of uardah system. The 

Rajput painting also throw light on this custom, and also 

suggest the non-existence of this custom, when the women of 

royalty are depicted as riders of horses and taking part in the 

4 

hunting expeditions along with tholr husbands without veils* 


However, it seoms that lutar on towards the close of 

5 

l?th century, this custom was also introduced in Rajput society 
under the influence of .iughal court, where Pardah system was 


1* Renal , 7.1, p.206; 7.3, p.23. V.2,p.24. 

2. J.I.H . T 1246, 7,24, p.IIl4p,164, Cf. Economic, Social and 
Religious condition in I.ajasthan, A.C.Baner jee. 

3. Vlr Vlnod . V.2, pp. 237, 938. 

4. Indian Miniature, U.G.i.rcher Hate 62} Indian Miniature, 
Robert Reiff, Plate 10} The Heritage of Indian Art. 
y.S.Agraval Plate 29} The Art Heritage of India. 'S.B.IIavell 
Plate 80. 


6. 71r 7inod T 7.1, pp.183,208 
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strictly observed* But the system seems to be partly implemented 
In tho Hajp.it ruling houses. Uoeauso in the house of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh or Marwor sane royal ladles used volls ( pardsh ) 
while others did not. \hen Maharaja Jaswant Singh died twenty 
nine Indies perl’ormed satl custom, and eight Indies out or the 
total were the veiled ones. This suggost the partial acceptance 
oT this custom in the Rajput society. 

Johar is a currupt form of Hindi term Jiv-Har literally 

moans, ‘taking one’s life*, according to this custom ladies 

committed suicide by throwing themselves in the fire (self 

immolation) without waiting for the death of tholr husbands. 

This custom was performed only at such time, when the Ha j put 

ruling houses were attacked by any non-Rajput or non-IIindu 

2 

onemy, and the najputs wore unable to defend themselves. Then 
at the moment of despair, they usually resorted to the acts of 
setting fire to their belongings and their laides along with 


1. ilr /.3* p.828. 

s. Annals ft *aU.«mu?g» v.2 f pp* 744-746 j hums.-I ndian* 

W.Crooke p.295( flarlv Chauhan Pvn . T D.Sharma, p.268. 
According to 1). Sharma, the Jauhar is the corrupt form of 
the word vamgraha y 1 think this is not correct if it had 
been the corrupt fora of Yfcmgrah It could not have attained 
sacredness in its procedure and philosophy since Yama - 
God is not treated sacred one in Hindu Philosophy. 
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children also Jumped In that Tire and committed suicide* so that 

they might not fall Into the hands of their enemies. This custom 

X 

of committing suicide was known as Jauhar or Bake . Tho philosophy 
of this custom seems to he lies In the fact of saving the 
chastity* honour and purity of Rajput women and children from 
the hands of the enemy* who belonged to different religion, and 
might in turn dishonour their chastity. The performance of 
Jauhar was a sacred rite for hajput women. This was dons by 
them very happily and courageously. 

2 

The performance of *auhar had its own procoduro just 

like a religious one. Beforo performing Jauhar ceremony* tho 

women took bath* wore new olothes and all ornaments* applied 

slndur (vermilion) in their forehead if they were married* and 

iU-1 al (collyrlum) in the eyes. Then prayers wore offorod to tho 

duties. The pyros of mango-wood or sundbl-wood were mc.de. 

finally chewing the betel they mounted upon pyre along with 
3 

some symbolic article of their husband’s uso and then the fire 
was lit and soon they were consumed by tho fire. Thus the 
custom of Jauhar (snlf-immolation) was completed. 


1. Hnmmlr Mfc hakavva * W.Surl, Trans W.J.Kirtane, Cf. I.A, ,1872- 
V.8i p*62f Klliot & Doeson* V.2* p.605 

lioflivala's gflauaantoa* 


2 . pp* P3*&4, 211,2121 Achaidua Khichi *;i 

Jachanlka , pp.39,40. Hammlr Kohakawa * Canto kill, p.62,Cf. 
I,A., 1879-7.8$ Hommlruyan . > ? .d. D.Shanna, p.30. 


3. ftenal * 7.2* pp. 60*61| 7.3* p.34. 
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The custom of Jauhar was prevolent in Rajput society since 
1 2 
its inception and continued till emperor Akbar*s region* 

However, after the establishment of Mughal suzerainty over 

Rajasthan and the acceptance of Mughal service by the Rajput 

3 

rulers, the practice of Jauhar came to an ond* Probably this 
customs sudden end, came as a result of Rajput-Mughal matri¬ 
monial alliances, through which the Mughals ontered into the 
marriage circle of Rajputs and also due to the humanitarian 
approach of the Mughals, who never easted their eyes to dishonour 
the chastity of the women* s of the fallen onemy, though at 
several occasions they fought against Rajputs with their 
combined Rajput and Muslim contingents# 


1. ?Uql,gry.,,Pf., JSlliot & Dowson. 7.2. p.605’$ Hodlvala's 

Commentary; Heramlr Mahakavva. Santo, XIII, Cf. I.A. 1870, 
V.8, p.62; Achaldas Xhlchl ni Vachanika. pp. 30) 40; 

pp* 92, 03 , 211 , 214 * yix&tPiy $L 

jSlliot & Dowson, 7.1, p. 172; V.2, p.21; V.3, pp*75,426,433, 
446,401,603,615; 7.4, p*83t 7*6, p.101; V*I, pp* 

226,333; 7.2, pp.60,6l, 7.5, pp, 24,34,66; V*I* 

p*73. 

2. AKteaiaaaat 7*2, pp, 472 , 473 . ^* 2 , p* 346 . jistorv 

£ULlndi£» Elliot & Dowson, 7* 6; pp. 173,174; bankldas , 

p* 11; kttthBEfc.ill Is&ah aSLalli P* 86. 


3. ie do not find a single example of Jauhar *s performance 
in ttajasthan since the Jauhar of chit tor on 23rd /eb. 1568 
a.D. ( Akbarnema , 7.2, p.472). However, on the boarder of 
Rajasthan, near Mathura* Jauhar was performad in 1660 A.D. 
during the reign of Aurangzeb (Mafislr-l -Alamglrl , p.67). 
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Significantly during this period w© find a J tabor of 

son© d iff ©rant typo contrary to the old established custom. 

When Ruo Sur Singh of Bikaner confiscated th© J aEirs (fiefs) 

of Purohit Manmahesh and Barhath Chothdan, then both of them 

1 

committed Jauhar (self-immolation) and died, showing their 
resentment against the act of tho ruler. 

Thus tho inhuman custom of Jauhas 4lped away from th© 
society of Rajasthan, with th© establishment of Mughal-Rajput 
political contacts. 

mi . gy gsfig* 

Sati is an ancient institution and custom of tho Indo- 

2 

Aryan based upon tho primitive idea that in tho shadowy lifo 
of tho next world which is in a way, resembles that of tho 
present, the doad person neods th© sorvice and companionship of 
his wife or wives. To fulfil this need the wif© or wives of 
the deceased person, burnt thomselvos along with the corpse of 
tholr husbands. This custom of burning or self immolation 
came to be known as Batl . This custom of Sati continuod 
in Medieval Rajasthan through the whole period right from king 


1. Renal , V.X, p.60j UJLJlAS&t V.2, p.492. 

2. Things Indian. tf.Crooke, p*446$ ii&aJiiJLLi A./orbes 
V.2, p,435. 
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1 

Harsha's period* During this period the idea imbibed to the 

Rati custom was that of a virtuous woman earns tho name of 

virtuous living and devotion to her husband in life and in 

2 

death. We find a large number of evidences, which prove the 
continuation of this custom in Rajasthan prior to tho establish¬ 
ment of Mughal power; and ulso its significance as a sacred 
rite, to be observed in Rajput society* 


During the Mughal period, tho custom of Satl was 

practiced as a sacred custom in tho Rajput society of Rajasthan, 

which was not only practiced by tho women of Rajput casto but 

also by the women of other castes us obsorvod by almost every 
3 

European, who visited India during those days* The provelrnco 

of the custom seems to be based on many factors vis* firstly it 

4 

was based due to the noble sentiments of the women hot to live 


1. kfitotoU, V.S. Agrawal, p.170; Harshcharlt. V.S.Aerawal 
p.97. Studies in Indian History & Culture, U.iJ.Ghoshal, p.83. 

2. -piatanflh i p*i46; Mmlt v.i,p.ios; JMaLj&aJil 

Khvat, 7*2,pp*16,26,96; Smal.SL“foaak» V,2,p.l3; MfranauM 
liinjaSt.G.H.Ojha, V .I,pp.61,54. J 1&21X ...,QL.Is 4IgYftl.. 

>•33,35,37, Jjjjj 


3. 


4 . 


E.i..\r.xix. 


C.V.Vaidya, Y.2,p.l90; a *S.1,1806-07 pp, 

Ro.30,pp.64 & appendix p*9* 

£urchM His mg rime, V.4, p*443* Setter from sir Thomas 
hoe from Ajmer, Jan. 1615; Early Travels In Indla t 0d,8. 
Zoster, pp.216,221; account of Nicholas Wittlngton; Early 
UttVftlSlh IMlia,p.323, account of Edward Tarry; Jahangir’s 
India , Trans,Geyl & Moreland p*80; account of Pelsaart; 

Ixaaala ^aalm» Bemier p.4i, 309 , 310 , 312,3131 

ISfigftlfi lflJLflflto, Tavernier, V.2, pp. 209.212,213,220} St or! a 
to Mag Of > w.Manucci, \7.3, pp.60,65,55.156,167; Travels, Peter 
.iundy, /.2, p.221; HMflJjs. UfttoaJglk, iflUflt y.I,p*84; 

The -Indian Travels of Thevenot & Gareri. pp.212,225. 

Chlrwa inscription , V.S.1330, Of. E.I. V.JU/II. p.286-292. 

- Rogers, V.I,p.l42; History of India, Elliot & Dowson, 
V.6,p.3i7. Waklat-1-Jahaneirl ; Jahangir’s India, p,80; Early 
Travel? , Zoster, p.323, Edward Terry. 
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after one's husband's death to boar the pangs of separation; 

1 

secondly the women believed that they would accompany their 

husbands in the next world ofter performing this horrible but 

sacred rite: thirdly they preferred this rite to savo themselves 

2 

from the horrible conditions of widowhood and lastly the woraon 
3 

were forced to commit this custom undor duross. As u rosult 
ox’ these factors thi9 custom bocamo more common in the Ha J put 
socioty of Medieval hai as than. 

To give it tho colour of religious sanctity and sacredness 

the procedure of committing Satl was established in a religious 

manner* The woman, who was going to perform Satl t had to take 

bath in tho sacred water usually Ganges water; applied perfumes 

over her body; docked herself in choicest dress like that of a 

brido; wore all ornaments on hor body; applied slndur (vermilion) 

in her vSL forehead and kalal (collyrlum) in the eyes and eat betel 

4 

leaves in the mouth* After making herself ready she used to 


1. ^achanlka Rathor hutan Slngh.pp 287; Kanhad de pruvandh. p*146; 
Stella P* 60 * 

2* <»lboruni' s India. V.2, p.165, Akbarnaam, \T.3, p.594; 

Travels . Tavernier, V.2, p*209* 

3* St or la uo Moi'or. V.3, p* 66,66; XLM&lSLj harnier. p*314* 

Travels, Careri, p.226. A Memoir of Central India r John 
Malcolm, V.2, pp. 206,2077 

4. lS&toStL hfrtaP-alflfch* PP.70,80,83,99 ,103; Aiitodava 

Canto, 6, /V* 1-9; Canto, 32. VV. 2-10, VV. 29-34; Cento 
kratap iusq t p.92. jLjah&KJxla p.80. i£a£al&, Careri, 

p.212, Travels . Tavernier, V.2, pp. 212,213. 
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start from her residence to the piece of performence of -Satl , 
accompanied by family members, Brehmans and othor people* 

During her march, music vas playod and sometimes the brahmans 
and the bards ( Ghats & Charans ) recited the deeds of the ear¬ 
lier Satis . After reaching the place of performance, she used 
2 

to give alms to ppor and Brahmans in the form of gold, silver, 
coins, clothes, cows, olophonts, horses otc., according to 
her husband’s status. Thon finally she ascended to the funeral 
pyre along with the dead body o^iior husband, jf the corpse 
was not available then with some article of her deceased 
husband’s constant uso such as pillow, turban, ring, etc* The 
fire was kindled and soon the prooess finished loaving the 
bones and ashes. This process was observed by all the ladies 
before committing Satis with slight variations if any. 

However, those ladles, who were found pregnant or having 

the small infants at the time of their husbands death were 
4 

exempted from the performance of Satl , and it was declared 
a sin to commit Satl in these conditions. 


1. i&gfihfia Ma-£JlggjUa&t V» 3 4 > P.172; flarlv Travels. Foster, p, 219. 
iMSkt Bernier, pp.302,310. Travels . Tavornier, V.2, p.220, 

/lr Vlnod, V.2, p.267. 

2. lillMmi ^onto 32, //. 2-10; yir /.2, p.267. frtorla 

EflJjgiait V.2, p.96; travels, Careri, p.212. 

3. MOSAi V. I,p.2, tJJJ&adaaa, Canto 32,//. 2-10; Vlr /lnod, /,2, 
p.£01t I> aval das M Khvat. /.2, p.143; Bunkldas, pp.33,97, 

Pe ^«r Hundy, /.2. p.221. 

4. Banal, /.I, p.2; /at Deoil Bagdavatari. p.12. Cf. Hajasthani 
Suhitya Scjigrah, /.2; Travels , Tavernier, /.2, p.210. 
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The Mughal emperors, from Akbar to Aurangzeb tried to 

abolish thi^sustom but could not do so probably due to the 

religious sanction of this custom* It was emperor Akbar, who 

took drastic step against this custom and abolished the practice 

of forcible performance of Sati , and appointed officials in 

his 28th R.Y. to Check the forcible burning of tho ladios in 
1 2 

the empire* He also persuaded tho lady in one case (b/o Bai 

uai Singhof Bikaner) not to commit 3ati on account of tho tender 

age of her children* Akbar took kaon interest in this tiff air 

duo teethe incident of Jaimel*s death, when Jaimal*s wifo who 

was daughter of Mota Raja Ddai Singh was forced to burn by his 

3 

sons, who was saved by the timely action of Akbar. This 

imperial regulation continued throughout the Mughal period and 

the Rajputs ware asked to take prior permission from the 

4 

Imperial governors, if any lady wantod to commit Satl * Beside 

6 

this the governors were also asked to persuade tho ladles, by 


1* 

2 * 

3. 

4. 


V.3, p.584. 

I&L&-* 7.3, p*885; LilUflar. fra.O.H.OJha, V.I,p,182. 

Akbarnama, 7 . 3 , p. 694 . 

Foster, pp. 21g,320i m&Xto&t 

7.3, p.60; lernier, pp* 306,307. Travels , 

Tavernier, 7.2, pp* 210,221,222* Travel , Pietro, B.7., 7.1, 
P«86t h Mil, i.Mundy 7.2, pp,34,35. iifepdleslof s Travel , 
Commissariat, pp* 43,44* 


6* Pur oh a3 ills Pilgrims* /*3, p*50; Xx Travel Bernier ,pp.307,308. 
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offering them different temptations, not to commit satl . But 

such officials, to check the satl custom were not appointed in 
1 

Rajasthan, due to the internal autonomy of the Rajput rulers 
in their respective states* 


The Mughal emperor*s efforts to check and abolish 

this custom cot dividends particularly in somo of tho ruling 

families of Rajasthan among whom the /imbor house was most 

influenced as is evident by the performance of flat! custom 

in a very less number compared to other ruling families* But 

3 

in other ruling families the prevolanco of tills custom was 

quite higher during this period, in comparison to the earlier 

period. Probably duo to tha Incroaoe of Polygamy. At the 

4 

time of Maharana Amar Singh of Mewar's death, twenty seven 

* 

ladles performed satl , i.e. ten wives, Bine concubines and 


X. ttemix Travel. Bernier, p.307. 


2. 


3 . 


£lr yinod. V.3, p.1283, Kachhwoha Vamshavall. p.61. At the 
death of Raja Kan Singh only four of his wives performed 
Satl t Tuzuk. /,2, pp. 218,219. flensl , V.I, pp.298,299 - After 
the death of Raja Bhao Singh two wives and eight corcubines 
performed Bensi . /.I, p.297. ^fter the death of Ruja 

Maha Singh only one wife committed Msii? /ir Vlnod . V.3, p. 
1296 - After the death of Raja Jai Singh, one wife, 2 
concubines, 2 slave girls committed satl . 


K I W I fttttth/at , P*19| jjlndhl Pravaedas J.1 .,1 Khvat 
p.6j feaafclfog, PP.18.20,22,28,33,36,72,e/,126,146,166, 
fla tter* fi l , Y iai teyg li, pp * I23,i?4,i48,i66 ? & £ jl a pfl, 
pp.842,181, /.3,828,1416. 


V.8, 


4 


HlMosul, 2 , P . 267 . 
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eight slave girls* Similarly at the time of death of Rao 

1 

Kalyen Mai of Bikaner twenty eight ladles) at Rai Singh’s death, 
2 3 

six ladles) at Suraj Singh's death four Indies,at Karan Singh’s 

4 

death elghtoen ladles committed Satl * In other ruling families 
also the same type of satl performances occurred. 


During this period another unusual feature developed 
In the e>atl custom l.e* g the addition of male and fomalo 
slaves and eunuchs (.Nazira ) in porfonning 3atl along with the 
wives and the concubines, resulting In the large number of self 
Immolations* 


j?‘pOD i 

During the medloval period, the people of Rajasthan 
Used both vegetarian and non-vegetarian food which thoy 

6 

inherited from earlier period. During the period of Harsha 
wheaten cakes, parched grain, sugar, ghl and preparation of 


1* foensl , \f,3, p• SOP• 

2* Ner.sl, /*3, p«210) '*•?* p.139* 

3* Rens1 , V*3, p*210* 

4, tieasi , V.3, pp* 210,211* 

5. isansi, rf.3, pp* 208-211) VJj, /.2, pp* 267,842) iiathora 

ill* Vamshavall, p.134) lias... Mai a , A./orbes, 7*2, p.236. 


6* Ifldlfl, H.G.Uawiison, p,U6) %3&lai£±M&lk* A.Yusuf All 

p*21* 
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milk wore used as staple diet by the people and occasionally 
the non-vegetarian dishes of fish and multon were used by them; 
while beef and flesh of certain wild animals were prohibited# 

The food habits of Harsha*9 period seems to be continued in 
Rajasthan because wheat, rice, pulses, barly millet, oil, phee . 

spices and meat are among the articles of food mentioned in 

1 

Chcuhan Inscriptions# Among Hindu population the Rajputs 

continued to bo moat eaters since they liked chaso and hunting 
2 

of wild animals# Kunhaddanravandh provides us a list of cooked 

and prepared food served to a ruler of Rajasthan during the 

3 

14th century* This food consisted of aava (a thread like 
preparation from roflned wheat flour), Snh&li (cake of wheat 
flour fried in ghoo or oil and coated with sugar); Ladu 
(a sweet meat prepared with the flour of rice or whoat with 
sugar); Ilondu (bread proparod from wheat flour mixed with 
salt); Pan ad (a fried thin cake of pulses flour mixed xsrith 
spices and salt); Palana (curry); Bad! (flour of pulsoo mixed 
with salt u spices) and LfeR9frflhar.fi? i&fiCSl* K&nsar , Dahl (curd), 

r 

all preparation of vegetarian food# The dishes of non-vegetarian 
food seems to be omnitted by the writer, who might have been a 
vegetarian# 

v 


1# flarlv Ghauhan Dvn.# D.Jharma, P.265. 

2# Rensl , 7*1, pp*2,202,206| /#2, pp. 235,331# 

3. isafifrfifl, flasagfizaaflfrt pp* 173 ♦ 174 • 
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The non vegetarian and vegetarian preparations of food 

1 

are mentioned in the literature of the period# The vecetarian 

diet was mainly formed of cakes of the flour of different grains 

l,o* wheat, hurley, millet and rice, the vegetables of different 

types, milk products in the form of cheese, butter, p.hoo and 

curd, sugar preparations mixed with differont flours and 

prepared by different techniques and tho fruits of the season, 

2 

Tho non-veg 3 tarian food wus consisted of the flesh of goat, 

wild boar, birds, fish etc, but tho hoof wus totally prohibited# 

3 

The food preparations \*ero known by different nemos l.e. 8 ire , 
Sammtl , lioRai . j&SLtoa, ifilflhit iifl& 1 , iOto, 

MsE&git simma? Mis* pl&Eai, enci, 

xalia» eMlS, iftlfitol ©tc. Tho monu of tho diet depended upon 
tho status and rosources of the person* 

The musses wore generally accustomed to the vegetarian 
4 

food und khlcharl (pulses mixed with rice) was the main diet of 


1. .i'kthsifr,iU.-/.aaah*¥all, P*SB; Duluat /ilus, pp.66,83,89} 

JEaflalal jammiga Chppftl»p» s5 ? jacai, v. 2 , p. 333 , v.3,pp. 
5,6} :^rwur..*ta teaak iXileak* v.i, p,C3. 


2# 

3# 

4 » 


Khichi Ganeev hiwabat 1.0 lonaharo. p.13 Of. -taj.Oahitya 
tiungralia} authoru A 1 /amshavall pp.38,143} hen si , V. 2 , 
p,333. Ibid,,V.3, pp, 126,264} Hr.'/Inod , 7,i,p.ll7# 


2 gfltor \ l jbtiaafc k ah % (7,3.1320-1830)} father a T j /enshavf^i , 


T4 1 

pp.38«65i gfrlput 711 us. pp.88,89; Havala Euhl f <7* 


(V.3.1827) 

£&flnlnl gJtiajL 


_ _ &. 183?; 

; iMasa. f.2i} iisnsi, /#3,pp. 6 , 6 , 126 } 

itru Chuunal. p.66. 


Maal, 7 . 2 , p.261} r,ft,lpmhaa,Ut Santo 3, 7.17} .Jodhpur Behl 
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the common men, along with other preparations of cake, pulses 
and milk products. The Inputs wore generally non-vegetarians 

and eat the flesh of wild animals like boar & deer and goat 

1 

among the domesticated animals. The iSuropean travellers of the 
period verify the non-veeetarian habits cf the Rajputs, those 
serving the Hughals* 

With Mughal contacts the Rajputs introduced certain 
2 

Mughal dishes in their food menus i.o. Babar-Barl * Pniao , ctabull T 
murrabba f , fliLom tiU Lteal> imilmi, 

akhanl . Rorml . Jerl f etc.- which further enriched thoir menus 
and also effected their food habits. But this impact of the 
Hughals seems to be on the food habits of Rajput royalty and 
the masses retained their old diets and dishes. 

3 

The use of betel leuvoc after the food '■ras also pre¬ 
valent in the Rajput society; but that too among the upper 
strata. 


mum. 

4 

Before eating the people washed their hands. They use 
to take food while sitting on the ground on a place of fine 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


Pur oh as His Pilgrims. /.4,r.l71: Marly Travels, footer 
pp.218,281,334. Travel . Tavernier, V.2, p.184. 

Sural Prakash* V.2. pp.217,218; abhava /lias, ff.16,306, 

iliftlft) Canto 8 V. 95* jftlchl Q aneev iilw&kat.iiolWharo t 
p.13 Cf. Rajasthani Gahitya Gant,rah, V.I. 

MR2l, V.I, p.12; frafraaht V.2,p.219; Mltod&va T Canto, 

19, V.47t ilw&ri Purohlt R1 Khvat. p,46. 

Jahangir's Indla T pp. 68,76. A.litodava, Canto, 19, V.47. 
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cloth. The house or the place of dinning was rubbed with cow- 
1 

dung usually which dried before the sitting. Those places of 

dinning, constructed of burnt bricks or stono ware washed with 

2 

water* The inter-caste dinning was not prevelent and generally 
the people dine in their respective castes* 

3 

The observation of Jahangir also throws light on the 
Rajput manner of taking food, at this time Raja Girdhar 

with a body of Rajputs and his caste people according to the 
custom of Hindus were sitting bare bodied and eating, their food,** 


. mmmmt 

The use of intoxicants in Rajasthan continued from 

4 

early medieval period when the Rajputs were known Iladhunavlna 

(drinkers of wine). During the medieval period the intoxicants 

were not only used by the Rujputsbut by the people of other 
6 16 

castes also. The main intoxicants prevelent in the Rajput society 


i* p*iso. v,3, p.42. MhIm&I 

bohi f J.6. 1831, 

2. Travels. Pietro D.V., V,I,p*81. Travel, Tavernier,V,2,p.l81. 


3* Tuzuk . /*2, p,283. 


4* 


6 , 

6 . 


Jodhpur Inscription of Pratlhara Banka dated V.S.894, W.7-8 
Cf, 13.1. /oU mil, p,96; Hamm Ira Mahakavva, p,71 t Cf, I,A, 
'/ol.VIII; Prlthvlra.1 /Hava. Jayanka, I, 1-27; IX,20 Cf, 
13arlv Chauhan Dvn., D.Sharma, p.266. 

i&Dfil, y.I,pp,13,07,134; V.I* PP*193,194| Annals 

& nntl uni ties, /.I, pp* 82.87, 

JSJQAl, V.I, p.184; hhichl Oangflg-Mwavat ho Donoharo. pp.8P, 
Cf. Rajasthani Suhitya Sangraha, V.I, Rainutana ka Itlhas 
J.S.Gahlot, V*I, p,81« 
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were wine ( arau) r opium C arnal ) bhang and tabacoo* In times of 

peace* when there was no fighting to be done* the Rajput lead 

Ovyo vdttr* 1 

an indolent and motonous life* To break tho monotony he spent 

his time either in chase and hunting or in tho exercise of arms 

and in between* he entertained himself with dancing girls sitting 

with his fellow men* eating opium C arnal) or drinking opium water 



or wine ( arac ) or taking bhang# or smoking tobacco* 


The addiction of the ruling class to the habit was such 

that wine drinking and opium eating came to be regarded as 

2 

symbols of aristocracy* Rao Satta* Rao Ganga, Rao Ranmal and 

Maharaja Abhal Singh of Marwar were the famous wine drinkers 

3 

and opium eaters of their times* The habit of wine drinking 

ruined the house of Amber to the oxtent that Raja Man Singh 

had two or three sons from each wife* but all except Bhao Singh 

died during their father’s life time and Bhao Singh too died 

4 

soon after his father's death due to excessive drinking* Jagat 




4* ££*£•* vM,pp*66*725| llaia Kan Slngh f R*t!*Prasad, p*132. 
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1 

Singh and Maha Singh were other important casulaties of the 

house# Bhopat the son of Rao Red Singh of Bikaner developed 

2 

the habit ox’ wine drinking at very tender age# The practice 

of having Joint drinking parties by the Rajputs were ali?o 

common, Akbar also took part in one of such drinking party and 

could hardly be saved by Raja Man Singh from an act of madness 

3 

under the influence of liquor# 

Not only wine and opium but bhang was also consumed by 

the Rajputs at different occasions. During the reign of Akbar, 

Raja Bhagwandas Kachhwahatf of Amber pleaded guilty to the emperor 

4 

and begged for mercy, on behalf of his brother Rupsi, who had 
been guilty of serious misdeeds under the influence of bhang # 
this drug was also use^jy Brahmans, though they abstained from 
both wine and opium# 

In the use of wine, opium, bhang and tobacco, the Bhattis 
46 6 7 

of Jalsalmer, the Rathors of Bikaner and Klshangurh and the 


1. V.I, p.377, V.I, p.726, Ylr VlnoA . Y.2,p#305. 

2# Yttftgy PP* 33,34# 

3* Akbarnama. V#3, p.43# 

4# JLl2#Ld* y V#3, p#70. 

toftlg §LM& MllUftg» ^.2, p.1264# 

6 # v.2, p. 1149, ftaafriflag) P. 4 i. 

7. Bankidaa, p.83# 
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1 

Chauhans of Bundl and Kota did not leg behind their Rajput 

brethern. The only ruling house of Rajasthan which remained 

free from the clutches of tho Intoxicants was that of liewar, 

2 

but there too Amar Singh II was addicted to excessive drinking 

and introduced the practice In tho royal family, where the 

nobles and other castes were already in tho habit of taking 
3 

the different intoxicants. 

Lastly these intoxicants were not only used by men 

but also prevalent among the women. Reference to tho roquiremont 
4 

that widows should live an austered life renoxmeing the consump¬ 
tion of flesh and wine, suggest that they were not unfamiliar 

6 

with the taste of intoxicants. Rena Amar Singh II of Mewar 
developed a taste for wine from his queen Bhatiyarni, grand 
daughter of Rawal Sabal Singh of Jalsolmer. Paintings of the 
period also confirms, the provalonce of drug addition among 

i 

ladies. One a such painting of the reign of Maharaja Karan Singh 
of Bikaner depicts a lady In a pleasure garden drinking wine. 


i* Moai« p.io2| Bflfikifraa, p* 140 « 

2. Vlr Vlnod T V.I, p.188* V.2, p.?89. 

3* Vlr Vlnod, V.I, p.322; rtfflaftla. ft. M Utfttltl9,a» V.I,p.327. 
4. Ibid ., V.I, p.207. 

6. JLlIJUBfl&t *.I» P*673. 


6. Art & Arc hitecture o f Bikaner State. H, Goetz, pi.83,p.174. 
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1 

The Jaipur school or painting also depicts a scon© of similar 

2 

type, /urther these painting also depict scenes of tobacco 
smoking by ladles* 


The long usage of the intoxicants gave them a plcco in 
the Rajput society and their us© boccme customary on various 
social occasions* 


The Rajput welcomed his guest with Kunawwar- Ply ala or 

1-iahdav Ra Plvala i.e* the cup of request^ in which, so to speak, 

3 

they drowned even ancient onemitlos* The Munawwar-nlvala 

denotes mainly the cup of opium ( umi or rlvon ) and soaotimes 

tho cup of wine. The first thing to be presented to a guost 

was the cup of opium which delighted him* If this was not done, 

it was deemed to be an insult and discourtsy towards the guost* 

F.ven when meeting each other casually on the way, they presented 

4 

opium or amal to each other by way of greeting* Thus the 


1* Rajput Fainting. A.Coomaraswsmy, V.2, pi. XIIIB* 

2* Art & Architecture of Bikaner State, H.Ooets, pi.81, p*172* 
The earliest reference of tobacco In Rajasthan is the 
Inscription of temple of ^axmi Auruyan of akola in Kewar 
of the reign of Maharana Raj Gingh. Cf. Appendix XII, 

Annals 4 AattuuiUss* p.239* 

3. iHJOaQflt P.209J V.2, p*749| Annals ...A... ^ntluttltlas t 

V.I, p.86* 


4* PhQlft P*34 Cf. Judies in Hal put History 

K.R.^anungoj Annals & An tiquities. V.2, p.760. 
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1 

presentation of opium to the guost developed into a social 
custom, 

2 

Wo birthday's could be celebrated without tho cup of 
opium, where the person concerned being cheered over it* In 
the same^no marriage negotiations could bo carried on or matters 
clinched without tho use of intoxicants. Ho betrothal ceremony 
could be performed without the use of intoxicants and on such 
occasions it was necessary to serve both the bride and bridegrooms 
party with opium wine and bhang . In marriage ceremonies the 
main ontertaiment offored by the birds's party was wine, opium 
and bhang ' and tobacco etc, to the bridegroom's party as token 
of respect. 


4 

festivals were also celebrated with the consumption 
of intoxicants. During the festivals of Holl, Diwali,Dashohara 


1* Usual , V.3, pp* 163, 262* 


2. Appals ft Aa3HwlUas» ^*2, p.749. 


3. 


JJaaaij v.i, pp* 13 f? Vlx. jlaofl* i p.is 3$ a* £alia&fla& 

jyLjadlmfit J.S.Gahlot, V.I, pp. 76,77,81. 


4. Pratan Slneh Mohkam Singh Ki Jfat. p.49. Rajasthani Sahitya 
Sangrah, V.2; V.I» pp. 122-132. travels T 

Tavernier, V.2, p. 246. 
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AkshavtH etc. the guests were served with opium, opium water, 

and wlno and bhang * The festival of the spring hunt (a&eria) 

in Mewar was celebrated with the distribution of opium and wine 

to the clansmen and fellowmen on tho selected hunting ground, 

1 

where it was offered by the Mewar ruler to the individuals* The 

use of intoxicants during the festival days was considered 

auspicious in the Rajput society* I'Miorris, the British 

unbassador to the court of emperor ^urangzob observed this 

custom and remarked, "Their way of feasting is duning making 

a great noise and stupifying their sense with Banse and opium5 

2 

if they are betwixt mad and drunko." 


The pledges made by a Rajput over a cup of wine or 

opium become irrevocable. The sanctity of the cup in this 

respoct is honoured by both parties. A pledge once givon by 

3 

Rajput by taking and eating opium is maintained invioable 

4 

under all circumstances. The Rajput rulers distributed the 


Annals ft AnUmiltlea* 7.2 , pp* 660,661. 

2. iiflxils. i2Bfea&as» '-a* h.ii.Dus, p.i66. 

3* Ann ala A: Antiquities. 7.2, p*750. 

4. idilchi Ganeev Mmavatl Ro bonaharo, pp. 13,14, Cf. Rajasthani 
aahltya tiangrah, 7.1, p. A Memoir of Central India, John 
Malcolm. 7.2, pp, 146,1465 Aaa Kala , rorbos, 7.2, p.261; 

Uribas & Castes of C.P. of Indla T lussel, 7.4, pp.425,427* 
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drug with their own hands to thulr nobles and clansmen, to renew 
tho pledge of loyalty* 

1 

The Bhils of Rajasthan also followed this custom 
whenever a bhll had to take on oath, he did so after swallowing 
a bit of solid opium which was placed by other Khils in a 
circle marked on the ground* 

Before the commencement of the battle, the use of 

intoxicants was customary among the Rajputs. $o true battlo 

could bo fought without the consumption of drugs in large 

2 

quantities, mostly opium before the commencement of th© battlo* 

3 

The custom was that the chief distributed opium to all Rajput 

soldiers, to renew tho pledge of loyalty and to increase their 

4 

valour and endurance* The European travellers also confirmed 
the prevalence of this custom among the Rajputs and said "that 
on the day of battle, they took double does' of opium than what 
they took daily and even administered this drug to their horses 
to enable than to endure f&tique* borne times Bhang was as a 


1. ^ir Vinod, V.I, pp* 1P1,122* 

2 . P«66, 

3. Dayaldas M ftfryat. /.2, p*132. 

4. Jahangir*s India, telsaert, p*73» 2£MSl» John r*ryer 
f*2, p, 106} Storla Do doeor . /.2, p. 438} Travels , 
.cornier, pp* 3B,40* 
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used as a substitute or opium, but it was not fancied as much 
as opiuriu 

Sometimes to gain political alms, tho sanctity of 

these drugs was broken, when they were Cvdministerod to the 

2 

opponents tracherously, Rao Ranwal of Rarwar was assassinated 
by chunda of Me war after getting him intoxicated with wine 

Ik 

and opium. Similarly the states of Bikaner, Bundl, 3 }!rohi 

and kota were founded by the Rajput leaders after administering 

3 

the drugs treacherously to the real occupants of the aforesaid 
territories, * 

Thus as a whole the Intoxicants became a part of Rajput 
life, making their social significance at different occasions, 

um&k 

Malei » The traditional dress seems to be continued 

in Rajasthan during the early medieval period which was mainly 
consisted of upper game* t, lower garment and head dress for 


1. Tribes & Caster, of C.P. of Infll.x, Russell, V.4, pp,422-424, 

2. Ylr Vlnod, 7,1, p.322* annuls & ^ntlouitiee. 7.1, p.327, 
liunsl, 7.1, p.340. 

3. MJOfil, 7.1, pp. 134,184 , 7.2, p.202. 7ir /lnod, /.3, p.102. 
Studies in Hainut History . K.ii. «*anunto, pp. 63,70. 
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X 

the male* The upper ganaent was knot m os aueabandh while 

the lower garment wus termed Chlr or dhoti . Sometimes the upper 

2 

garment wap also known as achhhhadan and tho lower garment 
as parldhen . The use of different kinds of coats and trousers 

3 

was also prevalent among tho royalty during tho period of Hursha, 

which wore probably introduced under foreign influence* The 
4 

use of Pagrl (headdress) remain unaltered during this period* 

These dresses continuod upto 15th century, along with cortain 

5 

new innovations In them* The nobles and pr^ncos put trousers, 
shirt and a kaftan (a long coat), a fata on the shoulders and a 
p agrl on the head, while the middle class and lovi class people 
used a stiched upper garment, known as anrarakhi . tmstichod 
lower garment closely tied around tho waist and termed as dhoti , 
u small p aerl and a scarf to bo put on head and shoulders. The 
use of coats and trousers wus probably limited to the class of 
nobles and princes* Tho for?st tribes and the poor only used a 


1 * 


ilfeg ikAJ&ailfl fiftfa&a&f VV. 27,67; Bikaner ka Itihas, G.lI.OJha, 
V.I, p*23* 


2. fikllng rtahatmva . V.22. 

3* Harsh Oharlt, V.S. Agrawal, pp* 148,153. 

4. Ikl&*, p*20{ Jugal /lias, pp* 34,46. 

5. India in the 15th Century. Wd. ^.H.Major, p.10 Cf. Observa¬ 
tion of fcikitinj Naml, V.I, pr.64,108? Karwar & th ? Puehuls , 
G.N.dharaa, p*74. 
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1 

a lion-cloth and keeping the rest body naked* 

2 

During the Mughal period tha dress of the nobles and 
rulers in the Rajput society was consisted of turban on thoir 
head| a uaba (coat) abovo tho shirt over the upper portion of 
the body, tho lower portion of tho body covered with tight 
drawers or trousers, and above them a long waist-band 
(p hateka ) tiod around the waist, and on their feet they had 
the shoes of velvet or red leather* i’he dress of the royalty 
is also testified by tho contemporary paittings of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, which further depict the rughal impact 
on the drosses* 

The tieing of turban (Pag, .ChJj»& * J&fiXl & of 

3 

Rajput rulers and nobles got enormous changes during the Mughal 
period* The atanatl pagrl used in Mowar paintings was popular 
in Akbar's time. The loose and tight turbans with a broad 
shash were the common types of J ch ngir & ShahJchan’s poriod. 


1* lravals, Peter Mundy, V.2, p*260. 
at Slrohi. 


Observation of the writer 


2. a toxlf Pq y>oper ,/.3, p.39; p.io4j Jas&l lUast 

pp. 34,46; jJLUJOflad, V*I, p.207. 

3* Man Singh £ Sawai Jai Singh’s painting of Picture gcllory, 
Jaipur palace; Kewar Tainting Koti Chandra ?1.I,11,111,IV, 
lundl I air. tine, Framed Ihandru, FI. T,JT; 

Jotdan Painting, Cf. Private Picture Gallery of l uharana 
at Udaipur; Studies in Indian faint!nr T K.C.Hehtr» p.18, 

j&L&lflg, A.Coomarasvamy, p.81. Vlr Vlnod , V.I,p.207. 
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Under the Impact of the types of the Mughal turbans the Rajput 

rulers Introduced In tholr own courts tho different types of 

turbans on the basis of their different modes of tieing i.e. 

the jjnftr.-8.hahl turban at kewar; at Doongarpur? 

fcundl. Shahl at Bundi and Kota Hl&kJiiM at Jodhpur and H&Lgka&l 

at Jaipur* Thus the individualistic types of turbans became 

the peculiar features of tho Rajput states, which wore 

basically influenced by the Mughal pattern of turbans* further 

these turbans were decorated)# with sarnech t turrah. piishpech, 

i^ntehnach etc. on the Mughal pattern as most of these decora- 

2 

tlve ornanonts were bestowed by the Mughal omperors upon' the 
Rajput rulers* 


The upper garments which were introduced by Rajput 

ruling cl<-ss were consistod of ^aba. £pa.a, fiafifaml and lakauchlva 

3 4 

(all coats of different types) and wore commonly to mod as vugq 

or Jhagga . L chakdar- .1ama 6 T whoso clrcumsferenco was having 

6 

four points was more popularf while the uaba of round 


1* Sura.1 Frakash. /.‘2, p.182. 

2* These ornaments ware bestowed at different occasions i.e. 
increase of munsab , grant of leave, new appointment, tlka 
ceremony etc* 

3. 4IQ, V.It P*B5. 

4* Abhav /IIus. p.31$ UfetJLidrt k&l, V.C. 1831$ Jugal /lias, 
p.46. UL /iXiQd. /. 1. p.207. 

5. Mewar Painting . Koti ^hancira 11, I; fundi fainting , P? omod 
Chandra, PI. I in Introduction, i.i..1nut 1 airtlna . I*Gray,fl. 

4,14* 

6. Mawar Painting. Moti Chandra 11. Et,X. 

fainting . Fromod Chandra PI,II, Rq.lsrt Fainting . JB.Grav, 

FI. 7,16. 
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circumsference without points was also fuvoured and its length 
was upto the lowor portion of the knees but above tho ankles. 

The cloth ussd for these ^abas was oither a opaqpe or with . 
different prints of the floral motifs accordins to th^Hughul 
fashion. These coats of different types wore tied mostly on 
tho loft side of tho chest and usually having the full sleeves. 
These long coats were Invariably adopted in tho dress by the 
ruling class of hajasthan under the ilughal impact. 

The lower garments, below the upper garment or 

.l ama) were tho trousers, which were mostly tlcht ones, bound 
in the waist with the help of the ribbons ( lzarbands ) and wore 
upto the unkies. These trousers were of different clothes, 
the lin^d ones (striped), the printed ones (floral motifs) x but 
mostly without designs. This dress also became a favourite 
dross of tho ruling class, instead of old dhoti wearing. 

Than abov 1 the trouses und4 uaba , (coat) a sheot of cloth 

which v/ws usually pointed «nd printed was tied round the waist 

2 

and Wv.s commonly known as p hataka . These chat okas , wore 
coloured and painted. These were also introduced underlie 


1 . 


Hewar Painting, noti Uhanrira PI. 

m. . i -oaiod 3hand.ru, 
©.Gray, PI. I,III,17,71, 711. 


1,11,III,7,VIII,IX 
il. I.IX.Kf.1uu.tL.Painting, 


2. Jj2l £* ^ (All paintings). 
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Mughal inpact by the ruling class of Hajasthan. 

In thejfest, the shoes of different types werejLlso 

used*' 

Thus there was a sort of complete transformation in 
the hcjput dress vnt.er the influence of the Mughal court. 

VJhile the dress of the common men was consisted of 
■ang^jxriashi (upper garment), dhoti (lowor garment), and rft.2I&a 
(head dress) as usual. 


During the 15th century, tho main dross of the ladies 

seems to be comprised of orni t jfnnchukl and lohanna , as it 

2 

evident from the sculptures of tho kombhaswsmi templo of Mewar. 

3 

Tho upper dress of the body was known as kanchuki or Anelya 
or choll (bodice) covering the brecsts upto stomach but without 
sleeves or with half sleeves. aower porition of tho body was 


1. La.lput Painting, a.Gray PI./. The common man is wearing 
a full sleeved upper garment which is covering tho body 
below the V/aist but above the thighs, a scarf on the 
shoulders and a sheet of cloth in the form of dhoti as 
lower garment, though the theme is religious one. Storla 
Do Moeor* /.3, p.39; illLiloal, '/.I, p.207. 

2 . ..aharana ^umbha ap ths builder of temples - /.y.Grivastava 
p.52 Cf, faiasthan bharti. /ol.8, fo.1-2 (Hindi). This dress 
Seems to the continuation of old traditional one from 

the time of Harsha Cf. Harsh Charit. T /.a„.grawal, up.23,56; 
Kadambarl, /.S.Agravai, p725. 

3. EidflUflg* b.Gray, PI. II.III,Indian Miniature f 
IX, Heiff, p.l. Jugal /lias, p.34; blkaner K& Itlhas f 
G.H.Ojha, V.I, p.23. 
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covered by stiched skirt tied in the Waist with the help of 

ribbon and covered the body from waist to ankles and termed 
1 2 
as laftapfrfi . The third part of the dross was ornl , an unstiched 

cloth to cover tho head and the upper portion of the body over 

the bodice. In the dress of lower part a substitute of lahanga 

3 

was also prevalent in the form of dhoti or sari (an unstiched 
peace of long cloth, usually wrapped over the lions and tied 
in waist, covering the body upto the knees or upto the ankles. 
These dresses were invariably used by the rich and poor alike. 


However, certain new elements were introduced in the 
female dress of the ruling Rajput class, &ue to the close 
contacts with the Imperial court. During the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the female dress was mainly formed of choll or 
anr.lva (bodice) to cover the upper parts of the body having 
half sleeves and tied on the backside; below a lahanga or 


1* Lft.lPUt.LalaUae, B.Gray, PI.Ill, Jm&l .£Ua&, p.46. 

Kahtarane, pp. 7,34,82. Bikaner ka Itlhas, G.H.Ojha, \f.I, 

p.23. nuElaa&t ^.i» pp* 129,207. 

2. fc&lrnifc Pointing* B.Gray. PI.Ill, Indian Miniature. R.Reiff 

PI.I, p.7. It is termed as /odhanl T Vlr Vlnod , 

V.I, pp.189,207, Bikaner ka Itlhas T G.II.Ojhu, V.I,p«23« 

3. Mm alt V* 1 ! p • 102; nehtarane. pp. 16,22; Jugal \filas, p.46; 
balput Painting. i^.Uray, if.II. 

4. Mewar Painting. Moti Chandra, PI.I; Pranod 

Chandra, PI. I,II,I/t Indian Miniature, R.Reiff, 

aalnut Painting. B.Gray, PI.I’/,/; j&as .ftgpgfitg 
of tiawarl School of painting. G.R.Sharmu, p. 276 Cf. 

Proc. ^ r H T C. j-954. 
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phae.hra which was round in shape and covering tho lower body 
up to ankles. Sometimes sari or dhoti wa9 also wrappod in the 
waist, whoso breadth was upto tho ankles. Oral was significantly 
changed, in mode of its weuring. The one end of tho orni was 
tied in the waist, while tho other covered tho head after 
making a cover over the bodice. 

The new element introduced in th8 dross was the addition 
1 

of p atakas of different colours and designs wrapped round the 

waist, whoso oneend reached upto the ankles between the two 

r 2 
feet. It wus tlod over tho sari or lahanp.a . The trousers 

wore also introduced as substitute of sari and lahanga but most 

probably they were used by the royal maid attendants in 14ughal 

3 

fashion. Among tho attendants palrahan was also introduced 
which covered the whole body covering tho upper portion and tho 
lowar portion and was of the length of shoulder to ankle. The 
circumference of this garment w^s curved at its termination* 

It was tc^ear over the bodice and ghasra f and due to its trans¬ 
parency the inner gurments were visible. These additions were 
the results of the r.ughal manners of dress. 


1. Am r Koti Chandra FI. I, jjynfll,,,Mating t Promod 

Chandra FI. II,III,I/, Jugal /lias, pp. 34,46. 

2 . Mb fl& Moling, B.Gray, Pi. I, Indian Miniatures, R.Relff, 
FI. 1. 


3. Bundl Fainting. Promod Chandra PI. 111,1/* 
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Male*si - The uso of ornaments by both men and \iramen 

became a social custom in Indian society from ancient period. 

During the medieval period the Rajput males used different types 

1 

of ornaments, Prithviraj Chauhan used a pearl necklace over 

his chest, kundalas with pearls in the ears and kevuras in the 

hands. Similar ornaments continued till the end of 17th century 

2 

in the Rajput socioty. The males used to wear oar rings usually 
of three pearls occasionally of two pearls studded in gold in 
each ear ring, two side pearls were white and the central one 
red in case of three pearls earrings. The common people used 
plain earrings of gold, 

3 

The chest was adorned with the necklecos of diamond, 
pearls and other precious stones. Sometimes a several necklaces 
of different types and of different precious stones were used 
by the rulers at u time. The variety and number of necklaces 
depended upon the status of the person concerned. The common 


1. 1S&&3L fihaahan i&n« > D.Shurma, pp, 

2. Indian, ftlnlfttur9» R.aeifr, pi. i. 


261,262. 

ttayar,Painting* : ^ti 


tju# uq.war rmnoriK i *<ovx 

Chandra PI. HI,V,VIII,IX, ^a.luut Painting, B.Gray, PI 

lntlag» Promod whundra PI.I,II, History 


v.vi,vii, jftffldi.£ai.nUag» • *. WWW' w m/uuA a jrJL. « A • AA 

of Medieval Hindu India, C./.Valdya, \i.2 , p.187. 


History of Medieval Hindu India. C./.Valdya, V.2, pp.187, 
188j gnndl. LalpUng, Pramod Shandra PI. IffrlntlABi 
Moti Chandra PI.I,II,III,V.VIII,IX,X. Italput Painting, 
B.Gray, PI. VI, Aflfr P.lOt Indian^llnlature 

R.Beiff, pl.I. 
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popple in place oi* necklaces used gold chains over their chests* 
In the wrists of the hands karas of plain gold or that 
of any other metal were used as ornament, file old wristings 
( karas ) were also studded with precious stones l.e* diamond 
and poarls. This ornament was generally not used by common 
men* 


iho fingers of tho hands woro also adorned with finger- 

2 

rings of different typos, Those wore known as Bj tile as . The 
numbor of finger rings in the hands increased or decreased 
according to the richness of the person concerned. 

3 

The musicians and signors sometime used anklets of 
diverse metals in feet. 


Among the ornaments of tho rulers, a new variety was 

4 

introduced by tho Mughal emperors, in the form of turrah . nernach 
ftQ3h-nech t <*nd halahundl to be worn over the turbans. 


1. Moti Chat dra, PI. 1,11, fellMl £alfltlas» 
Pramod Chandra PI. I,/. Jtoifc, V.I, p,186j Sural Prakosh, 
/.I, p.147. 

2. Me war Painting . Moti Chandra PI. Ill,/, VIII, IX, bundl 
EfilnVlnfi» Pramod Chandra PI. II,/II. 

3. Mewar Painting. Kotl Chandra PI. I, I.pfllvn 
K.Heiff, PI. I. 

4. ft fr until JEfiinilB&t I ramod Chandra Pi. I. Mewar Painting 
Moti Chandra, Pi. I, sural Prakash r /.2, p.182. 
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Mostly those ornaments wore bestowed upon Hajput rulers by 
the Mughal emperors, which wero adopted by them as the orna¬ 
ments of the royalty. 

The use of ornaments among the ladies was very profuse. 

They coverod almost whole of the body right from head to foet 

1 

with different types of ornaments. The main ornaments of ladies 

during the early medieval period were the tlka on the forehead} 
?x- 

earaings or kundal in the ears; finger rings or mundari in tho 
hands} knnthl or EPdar around the nock} the nose rings of poarls 
in tho nostrils of the nose} tho nocklace on their breasts} 
kardha.nl on tho waist; balnbandh ovor tho elbows; kankan over 
the wrists along with churl (metallic or of ivory) and nndar 
or naval over the ankles. The full or the partial uso of these 
ornamonto depended upon the resources of the ladies husband 
or father-in-laws. Those ladies who were of well off housoc 
practically used all these ornaments at festive occasions if 
not regularly. 


X* P.159. Hammlravan. p.30; Hal Vallabh , Canto 

4 Verse 19; Mkl lliiLLfitli pp.160-167} Harlv Chauhan Dvn. t 

h.Uharma, p.262; Romani, p.314; Haharana 

H-UmEhs. LS. laBPlfl.frttll.flfilt V.S.orivastava, Cf. Hajtsthan 
Jbharti (Hindi) /,8 k 0.1-2, p.52. 
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iAjring 16th and 17th centuries, a large number of orna¬ 
ments were usoc^jy the ladles, which were changed In the shapes 
and designs, /.song those ornaments tho was 

to bo used on tho forehead or temple and tied Into the heir 

2 

of the head; the oars %*ere docoruted with ear-rings or karannhool 

or kundal which hanged from tho plorcod lowor odge of the 

oar* tho nose was adornod with noco rings of different typos 
3 4 

termed as nath T butlau etc,; the nock was adorned with neck 
chains or kantfal or with solid gold o^4ilvor ornament torraed 
as honsull ; the breast portion covered with necklaces 


1 , 



E. Re Iff, PI. 1,111; , B.Qray, fl.il,III,IV,V. 


pi .1 ,11,111 « 


• &B&1lfll .v^r.ltr.fl.,.gh.avp,ai. p.23; IQilchl Genr.ov Mwnvcl 

tetstoa. p.i6; ei.ix, i, Eamdl Etalntinfl 

.1,11,111; Indl; nJllnlafrure t R.Reiff, PI.I,111; JsdmSi 
UtlniiMt B.Gray, PI,II,III,IV,V 


3. 



4. Jugal /lias, p.3; ttatffrE. falnUnc* PI.II; IltiliiOlfllfitearfl » 
R.Reiff, PI.I; Rajput Pvintlm-, b.Gray, Pl.V. 


5. iail .Ml P.25, uehtarune . p.66; Kawar 

PI,1,11; i unfl iPI.I,II,III, JLfi&Lua 
Muimia., u.Reiff, pl.I. 


6 


Rome aspocts of i'ia^ar School of lalntlng p.276, Cf. Proe . 

Iiikk*. JLBS&. 
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1 

(&££> saslioti ) of different disigns, hanged over the nock} 

tho waist was covered with a chain of gold or silver studded 

2 

with precious stones and termed as kardhani or mekhaln. The 

hands were decorated with three types of ornaments viz baiubandh 

4 

between shoulder and elbow, kankan or FMinchiva , and metallic 

bangles over the wrists of thejkands and the fingers with 

finger-rings ( hlthl or mundarl ) later on a new ornament was 

6 

added to adorn the buck portion of tho palms ( hathshool ) which 
was supported by tho wrist and fingers of the hand. 


1* Jugal mas, pp. 1,3,4,30} iMSL&BlJilt PP*26, 

58} P*23; Hahtarang , p.17} HMfihJL 

iUwabat Ko Bopahnro. p.16. PI. I-IX* Bwndl 

Pi.I,III, mxmMxmux** h.Heiff, pi.i.iii, 

B.Gray, PI. II-IV. 

2* i&LMt p »ss} ,Jitaraat. m 

Bonaro , p.16} \*smjU&3&3dJaSL* PI* VI. 

3* yell Krishna Hukxami Rl t p.26t Jugal Vilas , pp.8,16} ]2llsM 
y...tiiwy.p»i6; iiM&gSm3LlBg» pi.i.ix-ix, 
bundl Painting. PI. 1-111} Ipfltep.IlixAaj;yra.i 9m n.Belff, 

PI. 1,111} Ha.lnut Painting t B.Gray, II* II,III,IV,V* 

4. Jugal Vilas, p.17} VgH P*23} Khlchl 

gaam-illaabal bs. kaaafccgt p*i6$ Kuwar, ffllnfclngt pi.i-ix} 
kwifll..EsinSUig, pi* i-nif lad lag.K4iflatar.fi i R.Reiff, pi. 

1,111} MimLX filflUttSt B.Gray, PI. II-V. 

6. Jugal Vilas. p.l7t Khi^hJLGpngeY.,«16} 
tnantii.,Pointing» PI* H| Rajput Painting, B.Gray, PI. III. 


8 * feafldl.M. IIIf Mewar Painting. PI. I. 
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1 

The ornaments or the feet were the anklets (n aval ., 

ininur T pavzab ), over the ankles of the feet/and metallic rings 
2 

(pJ&tjhUaa) in the fingers of the feet* 


It seems that during the Mughal period, not only the 
new designs were introduced, hut also some new ornaments were 
added among the ladies ornaments. Among such newornaments was 
one adorned the back of th<^>alms of th^iands ( hathnhool ), which 
was not found in use earlier* Secondly the use of nath & bulau 

t 

in the nose were the outcome of Muslim contact as they were qu&te 


prevalently used by Muslim ladies. The use s*a ring in the 
3 

upper portion of the ears was also a new addition and probably 
it too was borrowed from the Mughals. 


Besides these ornaments the use of henna for painting 
and dying the hands and feet of the ladies, seem9 to be another 


1* pp. 17,30; hehtarang* p*74; Khichi Ganeev Ho 

Lmahara, p.iet Pi. i-ix*, 

PI.I-III. Indian Mlnautre T a.Keiff, PI. I,III; iiaiiuil 
B.Gray, H. II,V. 

2. ^ehtarang, p.55; Bundl Painting PI.II. 

3. PI* XlflXI) LaAnut Painting. B.Gray, 


4. aE&s&l I lifts, p.3. Maaac L alallaa, pi. n,vit Bundi 

LuXl iilng, PL* I,II,III} BalPUt Pal nt.1 nr. B.Grav. PI. 
III,V| Storla Do Moi-.or* \T.2, p.341. 
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feature of Mughal Impact, Because in earlier paintings we do 
not find such details, nor it isjdescribed in the cosmetics 
of ladles though slndur and kunkum were used from earliest 
period. 


TOIiiliHS & COSMMT ICS i 

Cleanlness of the body was an essential act for both 

1 

men and women. The men used to tako bath in tho morning before 

the beginning of the day*s routine* They also cleaned their 

teeth either at the time of bath or before bath with cleaning 

2 

paste ( man.lan ) or with ready made tooth brush ( dlatun ) of some 

3 

thin branch of the tree. After bath the soothing unguents were 
applied over the body, but such practice seems to be confined 
to ruling aristocracy. The soothing unguents were commonly 
prepared from the sandalwood or camphor. 


1. Pelsaert, p,76j hensl , V.2, p.14, 

Travel, Careri, p.246. 


2. Hanal> V.2, p,14t V.3, p.251$ Some Sidelights on the .career 
of blshan Singh Kt.chwj^ha of Timber, h.H.^anungo, Cf. Proc . 
I.H.C . 1B48, p.169. 


3 . 


agfflg .ASPfrfita 9f SgfilA. Iflta» K.;«.Seth, Cf. Indian Culture 
1S47, V.14, Ko,2, p.68. 
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1 

Tho board, moustaches and the hair of the head were combed 
after applying different oils* 


The different varieties of cosmetics were used over the 

body by the women after thetaath* The process of applying the 

7 2 

cosmetics was termed asjf singer * The first object of cosmetics 

3 

was the head where the different oils (preferably chemall oil 

or ooconut oil) were applied in the hair, which ifere well 

4 

dressed, plaited and tied, usually hanging on the back of the 

body* At the centre of the head, and the place of parting of 

6 

hair slndur or £umkum (vermilion) was applied by the married 
ladies* The centre of the forehead was adornod by the appliance 
of a painted' mark (usually of red colour) termed as b ind! or 


1* Mja&jLJmitS.) P*56. 

2* flfiBBBtomit P' 30 ! M * p.27; Jugal 

p» 3 ; SmiiLJa&Jsssiif pp. 2,119$ 7.2, pp.iso, 

160-167. 

3. Siatl&J&J&ggEy V.2, p.341; \T*3, p.186; fravels , P.Uundy, 
V.2, p.87. 

4. Bit P*23; liehtarung, p.3,20; Ilalmit 
EalflUflfi* *>*«ray, PI. II) Indian .miniature, R.Relff, PI.I; 
Mewar Painting* Kotl Chandra, pi.II. 

&• Yal 1, hxlsbm* MSOk A&1 P«23t Jugal Vilas. p.4$ Ilfjr.miraysn , 

p*30) Padm1nl Uharltra Ohaunal. p.23. 

6. YqU ^Ushflft-P^Kalnl hi* P.28* ia&fel Hl£&* P*4; hadminl 

P.23; rfftMM&ilftYttt) P*34) lhlchl Oangev 
tewavat ao ^opahrao, p.16. 
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1 

bend! again by the married ones. The Mlal (colilyrium) was 

applied in the eyes. The body was annointed with several 

1 

kinds or perfumes i.e. pact© of sandalwood ( argala ), agar , 

khas chua and scented oils* The hands and feet were dyed and 
3 4 

painted with mahavar and mehndl (henna). The nails of fingers 

of hands and feet wore also painted with red colour or henna, 

6 

Lastly they reddened their lips by chewing the betel leaves 

(leaks!)« 


Howovor, tho widow? were prohibited to use any one of 
these cosmetics, and were allowed to live on bare necessities 
of life* 


smm&n t 

In medieval Rajasthan generally the educational insti- 

6 

tutions were not maintained and organised by the Rajput states* 


1* Hammlravan, p.30; yell Krishna Rukmlnl >1. p.24; Jaswant 
lidyot, p.84; Jugal Vila?, p,31. 

2* £gu faiphna.,^talalJUt pp.22.285 JagaL ma a, p. 3 ? 

M p .165 Gloria Do Kogor . 

y,2, p,341; Travel, P.Mundy, V. 2 , p.162* 

3. Mehtarane, p.16; Jju&L. £ULe&, P*3; Mg.war..f.filnUnr > . 

PI. II-IX, Indian Miniature , R, Re iff, PI, Ill-Showing 

the lady making h«r toilets* Storla Do Mop.or * y.2,p,341. 

4. MAmSt. R,Gray, III, V. 

6* Hammiravana, p.30; /all hrlshna..niihttlnl.._ul. pp. 27,28. 

6. V»® find an exceptional case of Kann MokaL( 1421-1433 A.D.) 


Contd 
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It seems that education was Imparted mainly toy the Brahmans 
1 2 
at their houses and maths ; by the Jain at &&§£&£, 

to propa|ate the religious learning beside the traditional 

subjects of secularjLearning# The rulers and nobles might 

have favoured the system of employing teachers to impact 

education to their children separately. The Sanskrit and 

Kal asthanl (Marwari, Mewari & Malvi) literature were the main 

fiolds and education. 


However, during the Mughal period the tradltlonrl system 
of education seems to be remained as such with the addition 
of Persian literature and language in the education of 
ruling class and officials. The inclusion of Persian literature. 


(Continued from the previous page) 


of Mawar, who established an institution for the teaching 
of 7edas to the arahmans, » ^.16; 

LBffltehataftrti, EnsfiElpJAaib vv. 22,39,217,225. cf. a.i.v. 11, 

pp. 410-421; Similarly llirza Unjn Jai Singh founded an 
institution at Banaras, i ravel, Tavernier, 7.2, pp.234,235. 

1. MAflgk.laaflXitt, Xxk*-1 &&» 77. 21-36 Cf. Bhavnagar 
Inscriptions. V.IX. pp. 117-133; £anhaddapravandh r p. 104. 
ftgclfrl kite in KgflJLayfai, M,1flStihan» G.ri.Shaisna, p. 270; 
Hfti&atfaflO. through Xha-MSHi D.Sharma, p.615. 


2. Ibid., PP. 518-621; Blnaker J aln aekh Sang rah, A.C.Nahata, 
p. 56. 


3* Kanhaddepravandh. p.104. 77, 91-26; 

H.B.Sarda, pp. 163.164; History of Hindu 
Medieval Indie. C.7.7aidya, 7.2, p.182. 


4. Bura.1 Prakash , 7.2, pp. 16,154, 158 
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and language was mainly due to the political necessity. The 
Rajput rulers and their officials started to learn this language 
because it was the official language of the Mughal court and 
was essential for correspondence with the Imperial court whether 
they were at home or in Imperial service. The necessity of 
regular correspondence with the Imperial government might have 
led to the establishment of Persian secretariates at the Rajput 
courts, where Persian knowing persons were employed (usually 


The process of learning Persian seems to be started 
by the Rajputs from the reign of Akbar, and continued so till 

1 

the fall of Mughal empire. During Akbar*s period Rao Manohar 

S/o Rao Dunkaran not only learnt Persian but acquired proficiency 

in it and composed Persian poetry under the lakh alius of 

Taushanl ,and was known in the court as Kirza Manohar. The 

Rajputs rulers sterns to htve made arrangements for their children 

to learn Persicn at qplte early age. According to the news- 
3 

report of the camp of prince hishun Singh Kachhwaha at 
Jalalabad, he was given lessons in Persian generally in the 


1* &La» p.654# Tabauat. /.2, p.506; IE»zuk t V.I, pp.l7,18« 

K.U ., tf.I, p.837. 

2. £gag, sidelights on. the,.,.career o£-lialiL.fclshan sinrh Kachhwaha 
of Amber t K.H.^anungo, Cf. Proc. I.H.C. 1948, p.169. 

Akhund Sindhari, was appointed us thePersian tutor of the 
prince. 
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afternoon and also practiced pefnnanshlp In Persian, though 
he could not learn enough Persian to read and write* Similarly 
the other rulers might have also learnt Persian under the 
Impulse of Mughal court* 



CHAPT13R V 


mmimmsM 

RAJPUT ADMINISTRATION IR PRMUGHAb.PERlM i 

In the Rajput states the ruler was the head of the 

army, lord of the state treasury, the highest court of appeal 

and the chief executive of the state. To run the administration 

of the state, the ruler was assisted by his feudal chiefs who 

1 2 3 

were termed as s am ant as , Ih,alSfl£g> I&nfi&aa 

and bhoktas , all of whom wore invariably the Rajputs. Military 

service in lieu of grants of land was the characteristic feature 

of the feudalism. They were entitled to colloct the taxes from 

the people in their respective fiefs. Their main duty was to 

4 

give military assistance to the ruler and also to maintain law 
and order in their fiefs. Probably they wore also required to 
safeguard the high-ways that passed through their fiefs. It 


1* Bherghat Inscriptlon of 1166 A.D.. Cf. Epl f Ind., V.2, )SV. 
17-261 SfriMdflflbr&Vftnflht PP* 110,112s Marwar fta. Pargana 
**i yigat, V.I, pp. 2,3. 

2. ball Inscription of V.S. 1216/1159 A.D., Cf. Arch. Survey 

of India, Western Circle 1P07-1P08 pp. 64,66; Dyn.Hlstorv 
Of Iflfll&i H.C.Ray, V.2, P.P81. 

3. |ariy..ff,hftTlhan pyn., D.Sharma, pp. 202,203; Marwar Ha 
Pureana Hi Virat, V.I, p.12; V.2, p.3. 

4. AanhaadBPXfliVandhf PP* 110,112; Marwar Ha Pare ana Ri Vigat, 
VeI| PP* 213112 « 
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seems that they ware the musters of their fiefs, though they 
could not interfere in the property donated to Brahmans and 
charans hy the ruler, if that lay in their fiefs. 

Besides the assistance of the fief holders the rulers 

appointed certain officials to look after the administration 

of the state and particularly the territory whioh was under 

their direct control. These officials who assisted the ruler 

in the transaction of business of the state were termed as 
1 

montrls or gmafryfia (ministers). The different departments 
of the state administration were given und^r the charge of 
different ministers* These wereas follows: 

2 3 4 

(i) EgJtemfttya or Eiaflk&m- H ® was the 

Prime Minister of the state. He exercised general supervision 


i* p.i871 v.9Pi muJUaiacL af 

H.e.Ray, V.2, pp. 1169-70. 

2. Hungr, £ opper ..Plata. jjL Mas SjaJj^jahapflxa* v.s. ii83.iine 
12 Cf. J.B.O.R.Q. 1916, P.IV? Ua.1 Vilas . Canto 2 VV.67-72. 



Inscription 

Agraval Cf. I.H. *.1961, V,37 Wo.l, p.49t gbto^XaaariJpJilflai 
IforlY ghStthfta.&2B>t JUShaxma, pp. 197,198? Emihara 
Administration. H.S.Trlpathl Cf. I.H.^.1933, V.9 pp.126,126. 


fiftnhftflflftprftvanflht PP- 7,23,92. atone InscrlPtlon..of Rawal 
TeJ Singh of Mewar, of 1267 A.D. Cf, J.B.A.S. V.65, p.I,pp, 
46-47. V.I, p.396 (£a§,k ho.13). 


4 . 
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over all departments, and was the most trusted member of the 
ministry. A11 the other mantrls (ministers) or -asraantas (fief 
holders) addressed him respectfully. 

1 

(2) or fia.Rap.flU»- He was the commander-in¬ 
chief of the army. He was next to Prime Minister in official 
hierachy. All the army officers, who were posted either in 
the outposts, towns or forts were under his direct control. 

He used to accompany the ruler in the military expeditions 
and supervised the whole array. 

2 

(3) Sandhlvlgrahlka t- He was the minister incharge of 
war and peace. He was required to draft royal charters and 
despatches* while his other duties are not known. 

3 

(4) Akshputallka s - He was the highest accounts officer of 
the state. His duty wus to note down the court proceedings and 


1. Manor Copper Plate of, V.S.1183 Cf. J.B.O.R.S. 1916 p.IV$ 

15pi. Ind. 7.17 pp. 31, 32$ Marly Ghauhan Dvn.. D.Shairaa. 
pp. 194, 198. » R.S.Tripathl Cf. I.H.*1933, 

V.D, pp.126,126$ History of Medieval India T C.V.Vaidya 
7.2, pp.231,232$ Soraani, p.163. 

2. Stone Inscription of Somashwar Temple of M&LWZt 
Inscription of Alhana. Cf. l?.I, 7.XII, pp.44$ Adm. Institu¬ 
tions of Mewc.r in the pre-Mughal times, R.G.Sharma, Cf. Prog . 
R.H.C. 1967 p.45$ Marly Ghauhan Dvn. * D.Sharma, p.l99$ Eyfl. 
History of northern. India. H.C.iiay. 7.2, pp. 1169-70. 


3. tiapax.g-gppgr a&te of 


7.S.1183) 


._ c 'I £$ana„ inscription of sam- 

fihtt&r Institutions of MewiT vt 

in Pre-Mughal Times, R.G.Sharma, Proc . R.H.C, 1967, p.46$ 
Dvn. History of Northern_Indla. H.C.Ray, 7.2, pp. 1169,1170. 



to keep the records. The grant of fiefs or sasan lends 
(charity lands) were recorded especially by him. The records 
of income and expenditure of the state were also maintained 
by him. 

1 

Cf>) Bhandagarika i- He was the incharge of royal treasures. 
Probably he also made provisionsof different kinds to the 
ruler's requirements. Therefore it seems that he also worked 
as the superintendent of the royal stores. 

2 

(6) Purohlt t- In the religious matters, the ruler was 
guided by the Purohit . He also supervised the religious and 
social functions of the ruler's court. Sometimes he also acted 
as a mediator to patch up the differences among the members of 
the royal family if there had been any. 

3 

(7) Talaraksha or Talar t - He was the incharge of the 
ruler's capital city, maintained law and order, enforced 


1. Manor Copper plate of V.S. 1183; Pratihara Adm., R.S.Tripathi 
Cf. I.H.q. 1933, V.9 pp.125, 126$ Baroda Inscription of 

y.tSt.laag/lSBS aarlv Ghauhan Dvn. T D.Sharma, p.200. 

Rajasthan through the ages. D.Sharma, p.321. 

2 . HjBflan Cqpp ajLEX&a. sL tUS3; ^xg^Jia&crip,UgH,.i 2 £,-y,»,S» 

13301 Kaflhftflflttpm&flflhi P*170| Raj Vilas ,Canto, V.67. 
Pratihara Adm., R.S.Tripathi, Gf. I.H. q, 1S33 V.0 pp.126, 

126. pyfl., D.Sharma, p.200. 

3. QhlniA Ipasxlpugn Kanhaddanravandh, p.170; 

flensl . V.I, p.216. flarlv Ghauhan Dvn ., D.Sharma, p.217; 

Somanl, p.164. 
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king*s regulation and supervised the economy of the city*^ 
Beside these officials a large number of officials 
were appointed In the court to supervise the different depart¬ 
ments of the royal household! 

(1) SMaba&aallflCga (royal physician) 

(2) Efindlpatl (royal geneologist) 

(3) lalalfcM&a (royal astrologer) 

(4) SUfca(incharge of royal seal) 

(6) gk&afl&Ei or Ml (treasurer) 

(6) Afl teSmXlM (superintendent of seraglio) 

(*7) Pratlhara (chamberlain) 

(8) Qalculadhlk ararurushas (Incharge of cattles) 

(9) or (scribes) 

(10) Sat as. (envoys) 

(ID or (royal attendants) 

(12) iHYBfcSafea or tlyuKfaftft (lncharge of royal kitchen) 


i* VjWULSsmBJ&ste of v.s. 1183 ; gfairya im grip Usa..g£ 

V.S. 1330; Mggm InggriB&lSffl of V.S. 1279; Hamm Ira 
£lah&fcavyft» CfTl7«rrrv787l87e p,72; Kanhaddepravandh.p*67 r 
170. Dvn. History of Northern India. H.C.Bay, V.2, pp. 

1169 1 1170; Pratlhara Adm., R.tf.Tripathi, Cx. I.H.*. 1933, 
V.9, pp. 126,126; flarlv Chauhan Dvn.. D. Shaxma, pp. 200, 
206,206; ndm. Institutions of Mewar in the pre-Mughal 
times, R.G.Sharma, Cf. P 
Kumbha , Somanl, pp.167, 

C.V. Vaidya 7.2, pp. 231 
Di bharaa, pp* 321, 322* 


roc* 
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ii.H.c.i967, p.45; Eaharflnft 
t fliatorv ,gf Mg,film* India, 

32; RaJ as-than through the ages, 
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wmMk&kjnmm* 

During the 10th century, the territory under the 
1 

Pr&tiharas was divided into traditional bhuktla (provinces), 
sub-divided into nundalas (districts), which were further divided 
into vlshavas . comprising of the Ermas (villages). However, 
during 15th century, the states of Rajasthan^formed only a 
single unit toy Itself and were known 09 desh . The dash included 
the villages ( Qaon or Gram ), city and towns (.l anpad or Hasar ), 
and forts ( dura) . 


The desh or territory or kingdom was divided into 

administrative divisions known as parr, an as during the 15th 

century as is evident toy fiana Mokal s (MewarlCopper Plate of 
3 

V.5. 1482/1426 A.D ., which belonged to pre-Mughal period. These 
pars anas were constituted of a number of villages. The some 


1. cf« i.a.,v. xix* im nay 
laacrlB-Ufla.,oLcf. n.i., v.xii, p.i30* The Ar.e 
of .Imperial.. feannau.1« «d. R.C.MaJumdfr, p.240; Pratihara 
Adm., R.S.Trlpathi, Cl. I.H. 1933, V.9p.l26; X.SJSj-.Ji.LfiliflJQL 
of iijaittoa India, n.c.Ray, v.s, p.943. 

2. J^J.or Inscription of V. 3. 1174s klradu . Inscriptlon of 
V.3. 1218; ^§lJagorlpUon,,Oi > ,.la.S,>. l ,,lS&lt Verse 12 

^alpat Vilas, p.20; £aaal» V.I, pp, 
71, 81. - - - 

3. Rana Mokal*s Copper 11 ate of 7.,Q. 1482/1425 A.D.. Cf. 

I»H« f No«S| p«181« ^ 

" I *i „ »<JC>iT >*|V ^ rr?» ■* «j»-t 

1 -sij-Aic^V r\^ ^ ^T'S^F <. «-o [* 



1 

administrative divisions seems to be followed by other Rajput 
states of Rajasthan* 

The rulers of Rajasthan had different sources of revenue 
based on traditional pattern of earlier period. Upto the 16th 
century the main sources of ruler*s revenue were as follows*- 

2 

, <1) Mr ana , fcfcggs or - The main source of revenue 

was the land tax imposed upon the poasants, known by different 
terms as Udranp. , bhaga or danl . Usually it was 1/fcth of the 
actual produce and was realized in the form of the produce 
(kind), therefore, it was generally termed as bhaga (portion). 
But this tax was not levied and realized by the rulers in the 
fiefs of the fief holders, whore it was realized by the fief 
holders while the charitable grants of land to the Brahmans and 
charanas were exempted. 

3 

(2) Klranva i- The land tax realized in oash was known 

as lilx&nya. 


1. Rathor ill ^amshav.aH. pp.78,87. The view of Dr.V.S.Bhargava 
that the word n araana was used for territorial division due 
to xughal influence, seems to be wrong Cf, Marwar and the 
Mughal I'kan.. V.S.bhargava, p.174. 


2 . 

3 . 


Haior Inscription of V.S..1Q16. Cf. I.A., \T.XIX, p.22j 
Ralaathan through the ages. D.Sharma, pp.323,326. Pratihara 
Adm* R.S. Tripathi, Cf. l.H.*» 1933, V.9. p.128. 

Baroda grant of Phruwft .g£ 882s Pratihara Adm., R.S. 

Tripathi, Cf. 1933, 7.9, pp.128, 129. 
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1 

(3) Bhoea i- Customary presents made to the ruler x£ at 
different occasions.by the people, feudal lords and officials 
particularly at the time of ruler’s visit o^at the time of 
marriages In royal family were tensed as bhoga . 

2 

(4) Danai - The custom duties levied on different 

artlclos wore termed as dana T and were realized by the officials 
posted at outposts or In tho cltlos and towns* 

3 

(3) Panda (fines)Another source of the revenue 
was the Imposition of fines on defaulters and criminals* The 
guilty of minor crimes were generally punished with the imposi¬ 
tion of fines* 

4 

(6) Other_cesses (Abhavvas)i- Apart from the above 
mentioned taxes, the other cesses were also imposed of varying 
nature i*e* an additional impost for the services of officers 


1. Balor Inscription of V.S* 1016, Cf* I*A., V.XlX,p*22. 
ha.1asthan through the neaa f P.Sharma, p* 325* 

2* asttgggj IflggrlcUgflf cited by P. Sharma, Early Chauhan 
jam., p.208. 


3 . teiada lossilptlon of/.o. 12095 * p. 

Sharma, p*211) .Ualaathan through the ages , D.Sharma,p*326. 

4. Pratanearh-lnacrlptlon of _V«S. 999-1003 , Cf* R.I.V*, XIV, 
Klradu iBSfirlP.tlon of/*s* 1209t Sevada Inscription of 
V*S* 1306, R*C*Agrawal, Cf* I*H*^* V*36, pp*l7—20| 
InscrlpUiiCLS.frOffl SaVftfl.fr> P.Sharma, Cf. I.H.*., V.36,p*265. 
^a.IaatimJftrwgh Ilia &saa> B.shaima, pp* 326-331* 
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like JbfOaca ) i£fttiaBaI or impost on forests mines, 

liuarries, on veils and other means of irrigation etc* 

Thus the rulers seems to have a good share in the produce 

of the territory to fulfil their other obligations* 

The smallest unit of the territory wus gran (village) 

vhich was very important from the point of view of land revenue. 

The official of the village who helped in the realisation of 

1 

revonue and other taxes wus teraod EfifraSteia or 

Mahatomma in the earlier period but towards the close of 12th 

2 

century, he was termed as rrnralk , gramlrdh, nWJBk or J&sMgar. 
These designations of the officials seems to have continued 
upto 16th century* 

To maintain lew and order in the state, the rulers were 
assisted by different officials, who were posted in the cities, 
towns and the countryside. These officials were not only 
retired to maintain law and order and implement the rules and 
regulations of the state, but also assisted in the realisation 


1* halor Inscription of /.S.1Q16; Pratihara adm., U.S.Tripathi 
Cf. K.I,,“3, p.263. 

2* g.lha fliVfilrih.jyftngrftfa, P^on Cf, Grant cf Sonant 

Amritpal of /.S. 1242; Abu Inscription Cf. R.I. V.16 
W. 46-52; Maharana Kumbha. Sonhhi, p. 167. 
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of revenue, imparted justice and in time of danger had to 
accompany thejrulers in the battles* 

1 

The official incharge of the town of city was known 
as talar . He used to guard the town or city under his charge, 
to maintain law and order, to give facilities to trade and 
commerce, and to look after the general welfare of the people. 

The offenders or criminals were also caught and punished by 
him* 

2 

KOllAPAhA or DUHCUPiagaTli He was officer incharge of feftktA 
(fort). He perforated both the military duty os well as 
the police duty. He was the head of the military contingent 
posted in the fort, and the defence of the fort was his primary 
duty. The jurisdiction of Kottanala was not limited to the 
fort alone but also to the territory adjoining it* Ho maintained 
law and order in his jurisdiction and punished the culprits. 


1* Sevada Inscription of Y.S. 1308, Cf. X.H.1960 36 No,4 

p.265. Two Inscriptions from Sevada Rajasthan , D.Sharma, 

ghlnra IntcrlpUga of /.s. 1330; |teJLag^ja.. l ,tbrguKh.,tb9..^|9g.i 

D* Shaxma, pp* 326,342,361, i* 06. p* 170* 

Administrative Institutions of Mewar in the Pre-Mughal 
Times, R.G,Sharma, Cf. Proc. R.H.c, 1967, p.45. 

2* P*69, lSkllng-Prasashtl. V. S- I330t 

Pratihara Adm., K.S. Tripathi Cf. I.H.*. 1933, tf.9, p.123; 
Kalasthan through the ages, D.Shaima, pp*335,345,346; 
History of Hindu Medieval India* C.V.Valdpa, /.2, p.232. 
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As regards to the judiciary, the infoimation -is very 

meagre for this period* Tho official, who imparted justice wa9 

1 

known dh&nnadhlkarana and assisted by Brahmanas 

those who wore well versed in Hindu dharmaastras . However, 

2 

in the villages the cases were decided by p.anchkulas (committee 
of five). The p anchkulas registered the grants of the villages, 
the granting certificates of sulo and concossion to traders, 
fanning out villages, collecting the revenue of the state etc. 
Similarly in the towns we find the existence of maha.lan sabhas 
(assembly). These assemblies helped judicial officials in 
tholr work and suggested ways and means for the welfare of 
the people of towns. The consent of this assembly was also 
sought by the ruler for the levying of new taxes in town or 
city. 


About the military administration, we do not find much 
evidence about the functioning and the checks and balances* 


!• p.l£9; Bedasthnn through, the.ages, , 

L»,Sharma, p.343. 


2. MYQl&nl_Inscfiction dataa from V.s. 960-1036 Cf. B.I. 
Y.l, pp. 120; JLflaffidLaUafl Of Y.S. 1308; fruiasthan 

Stosmtii wSharma, p,343, 350,351, Admlnistra - 

tive Institutions of Kewar in the Pro-Kughnl times, R,G, 
Sharma, Cf, Proc, n.Ii.C, 1067, p,46. 


S9dv,ad IflssxiBHaa s£JU a. UTSs, ,gf 

V,S. 1200t Juna Inscription_of Y.s, 1352. 


3 , 



we find the mention of military dlsignations of the officials, 

without their powers and Jurisdictions. The important military 
1 

officials were designated as auhSLfi9,nap.Qfclt PllEMi, 

dandnatl. KO&fiE&l£> fr&iaflhlkfUa etc. 

whoso duties are not mentioned in the sources of the period. 

After, the establishment of .Mughal sovereignty over 
Rajasthan, the F&jprt rulers imitatod the Mughal administra¬ 
tive system in their own states. They not only introduced the 
Mughal pattern of administration and institutions but also 
borrowed the Mughal administrative terminology. The service by 
the Rajput rulors in the Mughal court as mansabdars in different 
capacities, provided them the opportunity to le«rn and under¬ 
stand the Mughal system ox' administration quite intensively, 
besides it several areas in Rajasthan were under the direct 
administration of the f.ughals as the crown-lands (ICholisa), 
which provided the incentive to Rajput rulers to adopt the 
system, prevailing in those territories, further the Rajput 
rulers adopted the Mughal pattern of administration in their 
own states, to bring the subordinate .l aglrdars , uattadara , 


i. fia.t as than,-through ttia,, araa» u. sharma, pp. aai, 710. 
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1 

fctaaalaa, (fotidui lords) m the same position 

vis-a-vis to them* what Ha J put rulers had vis-a-vis to the 
Mughal emperors. 

During the Mughal period the administration of Rajput 
states was changed tremendously in each and every field and 
the change was more or less in uniform pattern in all these 
states. The officials of the Rajput states were as follows* 


(1) Fradhan ;- The prime-minister of the state was generally 

2 

teimed as Pradhan in almost all the Rajput states e.g.Mewar* 

Jodhpur* Bikaner, Jalsalmer* Amber and Bundi, though in Sans- 

3 

krlt Inscriptions some times he was mentioned as Mahamantrl . 

4 

Under Mughal Impact he was also termed as Musahlb in the states 

5 

of Jodhpur,!-!ewar* bikaner and Amber*while Kamdar in the state 
of Doongarpur. Tho fradhan was the highest official of the 


1. Under the Mughal Impact the feudal lords of the Rajput nobles 
were also termed as Umras in the states. Cf. Bura.l Prakash 
V.2, pp.89,174* 181,262*282; MEd&LJMM&am. SI U&3 &» 

/.I* p. 13. 

2. Goverflhan Rath Temple*s Inscription of /.S.1678(Doongarpur) 

BfiMLt IPSCglPttftPt c ^* HJL Vlnod. V.2*p,381; Psipafr llftS » 
p.4; ^i.1.„gflBUdra KIMMXU Cf. llXJilmsU V.2. p.596; jjgjasi* 
/.I* p.73; V.2, pp. 43* V. 3*pp. 165*157; bankldas , pp.30* 
98*119; v.i*p.2i8. fctorl PyrghlUl,i& 

Lhvat. p.30, &,1jmm. Canto 16,Verse 62; Jjfjx VlPafl* V.I, 
p.148* V.2, pp.261* 381, V.3 f 822, 837. 

3. Jhunta Hal's temple Inscrip tion at Amber, of V.S. 1774; 
hflULUaa* canto 2, Verse 67. 

4. Vir Vi nod. V.2, pp. 480*729* V. 3, p.817; Arzdast of itakhtaal 
and kalvan Singh to Maharaia Jal Singh dated V.S. 1767. 

5* ^t. Hyson 1 2 3 4 s Report* to Sir Johnttalcolm. Cf. 1946* 

V.22* Ro.2, p.125; A. Memoir of Central India* John 
Malcolm* /.I* 647. 
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Rajput states and most trust worthy person was appointed to this 

post. His main function was the general administration of the 

whole state. In the absence of the ruler (as the Rajput rulers 

served at Imperial court) hewas the incharge of all affairs 
1 

of the state. Resides the general administration, he also took 

2 

part In the military expeditions and used to serve Imperial 
3 

court, In absence of the ruler from the court. All the grants 

madeby the ruler wore attested by the Pradhan . In lieu oftheir 

4 

services usually l ap.lrs or p atlas were conferred on them by 

the rulers. In the ceremonial processions of the ruler, he 

6 

used to sit behind the ruler on the howdah of the elephant. 

6 

In some states the office of the Pradhan was hereditary and 
passed from father to son. 


i* Hmar,-£a..fesaana M.Usat, v.i, pp. P2,i02. 

2. Ibid., tf.I, pp.6,86, lisjanafl, V.3, p.837. 

3. . Hcafc» v.i,p.io 3 ; §aiaL£ial£aati>p »218 . 

4. iiSUOfil, V.2, pp.165, 1571 llmilJUrfftUl MMmbi P*3. 
ilaryar,, Rfi kaa&WLMl l has detailed accounts of such 
pattas conferred in each and every pargana of Jodhpur State. 

6. yir Ylnod. /.3, p.729. 

6, In Maharana AmarSingh's reign Dhama Shah was the pradhan . 
After his death he was succeeded by his son Jlva Shah and 
remained pradhan during the reign of iimar Singh. Jiva Shah's 
son Akshal Raj was appointed pradhan during the reign of 
Kaharana Karan Singh, after his father's demise Cf. Vlr vinod 
V.2, p.251. Similarly Bhag Chand Pancholi was appointed 
Rradhan by Maharana Ja^at Singh and succeeded by his son 
tfateh Chand Pancholi in the office of f radhan during the 
reign of Koharana naj Singh Cf. Baoll In scription , /lr 
/lnod T /.2, p.381) Hal Samudra Prashastl, Ylr Vlnod , V.2, 
p.566; Jaisalmir hod 4 Pradhans of Bhatl sub-clan, Nonsi 
V.2, p«144. 
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(2) Dlwant - After the Pradhan , the next Important officer 

1 

of the state was Dlwan . The Dlwan was the lncharge of the 
finance of the state and head of the revenue department, Ke 
had all the Information aboutthe kinds of land, produce of 
land, division of land on the basis of properietory right and 
the different cesses. The pargana officials, Hakim , Mil , 
jflfflMUMt and Potdar etc. were under his direct control. In 

2 

Horwar statethe office of Dlwan was createdby Raja Suraj Singh, 

who appointed Joshi Devdatt as Dlwan in V*S. 1673, to look 

after the revenue department of the state. The office of tho 

Dlwan continued throughout the period and under Maharaja Jaswant 
3 

Singh, Muhta Wensi was appointed Dlwan in 7.S, 1714, who 

had the full knowledge of state’s different resources, as Is 

4 

evident by his work. 

However, it seems that the creation of tho designation 

and the office of Dlwan was not introduced by other Rajput 

5 

states of Rajasthan In their administrative systems except the 


1* aL&jgaaH Jl VflYPt, p.82t Jffifll 7.2,p.159$ 

Hukumat Ri Bahl t !64 (bT* 


2# 

3. 

4. 

5. 


flarwar fta |argaaa itt Ylgat* 7.i»p. i03| 7ir 7inod r 7.3,p.8i7. 


liar^ar, aa 


are ana Rl Vlpt, 7.1, p.132. 
RaPai 


See for details Marwar 


trcana K1 71eat. 


Karwar Ka Pargana HI /leat, 7.1, p.l03$ ISA 132* 7.2,p.94$ 

ilHfcUfflrt ill fcfthit f«164$ ifldhPttr apratt *.I| p.276$ Alitodava 
Canto, x 6,7.17$ barat Karar. 7.S.1783. Jaipur Records,K.S.A 
kanfeliaa* p.43» Bshl* (7.s.i826-i830)$ Maali~L 

Alanglrlt P.126$ 71r 7inod t 7.2, pp.492$ 7.3. p.817$ Some 
lights on the career of Raja blshan Singh Kalhhwaha, 

K.R.*anungo, Cf. I.H.C. 1948, p.170. 





states of Marwar, Bikaner, Amber, and Mewar. 


(3) Bakshl t- bakhshl was lncharge of all the state forces. 

The commanders of the different sections of the army had to 

take his orders. He disbursed the pay to the soldiers kx and 

officers of the army} inspected the troops; gave promotion 

or demotion to tho troopers. The ^iladars and thanadars 

were under his direct control. The office of Bakhshi seems 

1 

to be introduced in the states of Marwar, Amber, and Doongarpur, 
on Mughal pattern. 

(4) Khan-l-Samam - The incharge of the department of royal 

household was termed Khan Sar.nn . The state karkhanas were 

under his control. He used to purchase all the articles of 

the states need, stored them under his supervision and provided 

them to the ruler whenever they were required. This designation 

was introduced in Mughal pattern and like Mughal system the 
2 

Khan-l-Saman of Rajput ruler accompanied him during his Journeys 
and compalgns and all the court attendants and servants were 
under his control. 


i» Ha.fgrganft R * / * 1 i p* 78 ? Sarai Prakash. v. 2 , 

pp. 181,186; A letter to Maharaja dated tf.S. 1762, Hindi 
letters concerning the Maharaja S.Ko.334 (R.S.A.); 71r 
SI lnod T V.3, p.817; & jflgttfllg Il&U) John Malcolm 

V.I,p. 648. Toll Records , of Jaipur state (18th c.) R.S.A. 


2 . mushal Malfllgll&klgfl* J.M.Sarkar, pp. 24,26. 
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The office of Khan-lySsman was introduced in Man-jar 
1 

under Maharaja Udai Singh, and continued throughout the 

2 

Mughal period in Marwar state? while for other states we do 
not find any evidenco, though in 18th century the office of 
Khan-l-Saman was in existence in Jaipur, Bundi and Kota states* 


(6) Vakil i - The yaklls were appointed by all the rulers 

of Rajput states irrespective of their closeness to the emperors* 

The vakil was the representative of the ruler e£ the Imperial 
4 

court* The office of glkalat was of very great dignity and was 

bestowed on a very trustworthy person* The main function of 

6 

the Vakil was to safoguard the interests of the ruler at the 
Imperial court and also to inform the ruler about the happen¬ 
ings at the Mughal court* Ke also noted down the increase in the 


l, Mughal., AdministerJ.iJ.sarkar, p.26, JEarg&pa 

v.i» p.78 5 y*3f p.8i7. 

2* Sural Frakash* Y.2, pp,181,186? V.S.1820-1830? 

fefaanfl&E. v.s* 1711-1725; JgqhBur ,Klaai» v.2, pp. 

84,26, Pancholy Baghunath was Khan-i-Saman of Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh at the time of his death, Vlr yinod T Y.3 t p.8l7. 

3. i atpur, AdnlnlgJ«ta.Uyft itepgrt* 1222-26 ^.D.p.44? io.u necords t 
of Jaipur State (18th o*) B*B*A* 

4, Nensl T V,2, p,149, G op aid as?, Jesawat Was the Vakil of Bao 
Singh of Bikaner at Mughal Court? Marwar ft.A. Parcana HI 

P*H0* 


5. Ylr Ylnod. V.3, pp.740,748, Copy of the Surety of Vakil 

Bagmal of Bona kmar Singh, rUrnished to the Imperial court. 
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mansab of his ruler, the areas of -l aglr with all particulars 

of J am a and Has 11 . The importance of the office of vakil 

1 

is testified by the letters of the vakils to their rulers. 

The office of the vlkalat was an innovation of the 

Mughal period in the Rajput states. Vie find numerous examples 

when vakils of the different states played a vital role in 

the politics at the Imperial court. Sometimes Vakil ware also 

2 

appointed at the court of the provincial governors, but it 
was an usual practice for which we do not find much evidence 
in the source material. 

3 

Apart from the above officials jBsgfaj&Efiit 

royal physician, royal astronomer and royal generoligist were 
appointed by the Rajput rulers in their courts according to 
age old traditions. 

I—» 

Like Mughal system of administration the different articles 
of royal use were placed under different karkhanaa and more 
or less Mughal terminology was borrowed for them. To cite only 


1. There is a large collection of Vakil Reports in Rajasthan 
Archives Bikaner both In Rajasthani and Persian languages, 
Rajasthans Vakil Reports, S.No. 1-290$ Marwar Ha Parcana 
Bl Vlgat . V.2, pp. 93,96. 

2. stadias in Msfliawl .Mian History, s.R.sharma, p.204. 

3. Sacfli.£talsafih» v.2, Pf. 15,92,132,148,166$ Day aid as Hi Khvat, 

V.2, p. 169. 
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X 

case of Kewar state, It had the following Important departments# 
Kapardhdwar - The store of cloth and ward robes# 

Rokardh ka Bhandar - The treasury for miscellaneous expenditure# 
Kukamkharch i- The department concerning the personal expenses 

of the Makar ana# 

Sllflhl&ma - The department of armoury# 

XamfrolKhaQa - The department of hotel leaves under a flAro«hflrlr 

2 

Xambolkhana . 

Panera or Abdarkhanai - The department of the royal drinks and 
intoxicants under a Daroeha . 

Parrashkftftna - The department dealing with the carpets etc# 
Banduk ka Karkhana i* The department for keeping muskets,etc* 


Similarly the department dealing with hunting excursions 

of the ruler was placed under the charge of Amlr-l-Shlkar 

3 

commonly termed as Mir-Shikar. 


Prom the point of view of the properletory rights, the 

4 

land of the state wus divided basically Into three divisions i#e# 


i* ftanteiflaa* p.ioo* Mz-JJux&t v.i, pp# 142,213,214# 

s- m JTlMflt v.i, pp. 131,142# 

3. flag aJt Prafeaah? V.2, p.207; AhhawllaB r f#28a? Khlchl 
Ganeev Hawavat Po Dopahro. p#13.Cf# Rajasthani Sahitya 
Sangrah, 7.1. 

4. Vir 71nod r /.I, pp.136, 137| 7,3, pp.1027,1051. Marwar 

EaJ; organa.., ftl v.i, pp. 165,168. Renal * v.i,pp.4i, 

42,52; AJimQlr O f Central India. John Malcolm, 7.2,p#70. 
Sura.1 Prakash, 7.2, p#207# 
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(a) Khalisa (crown land)a- Under the direct control and 
administration of the Rajput rulers, where land revenue and 
other cesses were imposed by the rulers and realized by their 
officials, 

(b) Punyarth or ihejr® lands were rent free grants 

made in charity for the maintenance of temples or Brahmans and 

were generally tormod as Sasan lands* These grants were also 
1 

revokable, but if they were not revoked then they in passed to 
the holder's successors on hereditary basis* 

<c) Jarirs (land-grants)$- The .l agirs ware conferred on 

the nobles (feudal lords) and officials in lieu of their services 

to the state. Those .l aelrs (land-grants) which were conferred 

in lieu of services were rent free holdings but the holder 

(1 aplrdar ) couldnot mortgage or sale such lands* Such jagirs 

could be kept till the tenure of the service* In Mewar state 

2 

such iaelra were termed as kala-patta . Generally the holder 
of such .1 aelrs were termed, Fatavata . 


Second type of .1 aelrs (land grants) were those which were 

3 

made on pezmanent basis and termed as bhom and the holder as 


1. Marwar Ra Fareana R1 Vlgat T 7*1,pp. 78,81$ V,2,pp*439,46l, 
463* 

2 . yir anodt v.i, p.i36* 

3* jbid «| /*1, p*136 * 
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bhomla . These .l aglrs were like the holdings of the 

Imperial court. Such holdings passed on hereditary basis. 
However, the rulers had the right of confiscation of such 
grants* Generally the holder of such jagirs were termed 

Regarding the application of administrative system, 

the whole state was' divided into parsanas . the paraanas further 
I 

into mahals . and the mahals were divided into villages 
2 3 


zmm tmmmmm * 

After the central officials of the state, next category 
of the officials, belonged to the paraana level. Among 
the n arcana officials, the lncharge of the pargana was designated 
hakim . 

4 

(1) HAKIM t - He was the incharge of pargana and was appointed 

by the ruler in consultation with dlwan , and held the office 


1. MUSlt V.I, pp.62,531 jj&rwar iUL.PareanaRl Ylaat. 7.1,p.203. 

2 * j»rg*Uft. E&rgftna. ShaMm* v.s. 1721, 


3 * litimr .M-J&mpa. ux Y,tofr» y.i, & 11. 


4. 


Ibid., V#l( pp* 107,110,119. tf*2* p. 
p.130; liauluat i^ahl. V.ti. 1820~1830j 


7,85 MmX * **2 
iUJOJQSa* V.I, 


p*149 


* 
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at the pleasure of the ruler* His main dutieswere to colloct 

revenue, to maintain law and order and to take expeditions 

against the rebels* He used to be stationed at pargana head 

quarter. All the towns, forts C carh . kot) and military posts 

( thanas ) situated Inthe parpan a were kept under his direct 
2 

supervision* To decide the cases of various natures of the 

people of p argana . housed to hold his court, 

He also informed the ruler from time to time about the produce 

of the pargana and the general conditionsof the people. In 

4 6 

some p art*anas he was designated tanadar or Amll « or Mia* 

(2) IHANADAR i- Thanadars were the military officers posted 

6 

at military bases or thanas . The muin function of the 
was to defend the area from the rebels or enemies, but during 
the peace times he assisted hakims in expeditions against the 
rebels, collection of revenue and in maintaining peace, law 
and order in the p&fjj&na* The number of in a p 


1. Karyar v.i, pp. 120, 129. 

2. Ibid., 7.1, p. 119; 7.2, pp. 7,8,61. 

3. Ibid., /.I, p.300; 7.2, p.309. 

4. Ibid., 7.1, pp, 77,102; Arsatta. Pargana Chatsu. 7.3.1721. 
6. Ibid,, 7.1, pp. 73, 106. 

6. Ibid., 7.1, pp. 103, 118; /.2, pp. 7,8,61,63; bankidas , 

p. 16. 
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varied on the basis of military bases. In V.8.1600, the 

Parana of Phalondl in Jodhpur state had two SfamateM. namely 

1 

Bhati Achaldas Surtarot and Bhati Sakat Singh Khet Singhot. 

2 

(3) Q1LADAR : The officer incharge of a fort was designated 

wiladar . The main duty of the uas to defend the fort 

at the time of enemy’s attack and to make provisions for the 
inhabitants of the fort. The .lladars were appointed by the 
ruler with consultation of Snkshi . The Wlladars of the 
pargana were kept under the subordination of hakim . 

But the wiladar of Royal capital was kept under the 
subordination of bakshl only. 

3 

(4) KQTWAL t- The officer lncharge of cities and towns to 
maintain peace and public security was designated kotwol . 

He Implemented the regulations in the urban areas. The princi¬ 
pal duties of the kotwal were to check crimes and to punish 
the criminals, to regulate prices, weights and measurements, 
and to keep watch at night. The building possessed by the 

4 

to.tel for his office and residence was known as Imarat-l-Kotwall . 


1. flamr ftLXlgflk* v.i,p.us. 

2 . MIMt PP- 13,73; jarjiflaAt v. 2 , p. 252 ; Eonsl . V.2, 

P.X65, y&XX&LM .PftrgftM R 1 v.2, pp. 306 , 307. 

Prat ftp Slash ilfihteffl .filflriLiSiJE&t, p.51. Cf. Rajasthani 
Sahitya Sangrah, V,2. 

3. MLIllM .1 Canto 3. tferse 131; Marwar Ha Pargana R1 Vlnat f 
V#11 p* 123• 

4. Mutrarrlu Kahara.1 can B.k.I f document Ho.163, Shaban 38th 
d,Y, of Aurangzeb; Vakil Report B.No.8 document Ho. 224, 
35th R.Y* of Aurangzeb. 
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Usually It was situated In the centre of the town, The kotwall 

1 

contained a chabutara Cchotra). where the kotwal used to sit 
and hold his court. The office of kotwal In Rajasthan was 


Identical with that of Mughal administration. 


2 

(6) Potdar or f’otdan - EfiM&f or £&M§£ was the 

designation of the treasury officer of p araana . The main work 

of the £2M§.£ was, to deposit the money in the treasury which 

was collectod by the revenue collectors of the p argana and 

then to transfer it to the stato treasury, for the service 

of p otdar t a tax was also collectod from the peasants along with 

3 

the realization of land revenues terraod as potdarl . 


4 

(6) warning o x- The ^aminco was the permanent repository 

of information concerning the revenue receipts, area statistics, 

description of o attls and tafas . local revenue rates and 

practices and customs of the parganas. In V.S.1630 records of 

5 

measurement of land and assessed revenue were recorded by 


1* Wa*a-i-A.1mar. V.I,p.233; Mutaffirri^ Mahaj 
document No.163, 38th year of Aurangzeb; 
& document No. 977 of aurangzeb’s reign, 
111 V. 1, p • 669. 

7.S. 1820-1830; Arsatta Pa: 
1721} XU-Un&if V.3, p.817} 


\ L # Ivo* I 1 

HaMli B.NO, 






Ohatsu . V.s 


1+4 V\nLn?WiFTH 


v.I,p.l64} V.S. pp.77,86,369,370,373} 413} u aval a nani , 
V.S.1906} Yaddast. of Maharana % Jai Singh reign Ul* tflr 
ULflCJl, tf.3, p.733. 

6. aaivfAg..ii t a..£ferg,ftnft hi lisa&t **2, p.77. 
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„>aminffo Rup Chand and Ilarbans for Korta c arp, an a of Jodhpur state. 
Similarly in V.S. 1719 the revenue details of Jodhpur purcana 
wore recorded by *anungo Moheshdas* 

tvfxvc. 

The number of wanting os in a pargana seems to be depended 

upon the division of pargana into pattls . where each p attl 

had its separate liammgo . The p&xsMS of Merta was divided 
2 

in nine pattls , thoreby having nino v.anungoos in the whole 

pargana. A fixed share of certain cas3os and a lump sum at 

the time of harvest, was probably the remuneration of Qarrungo , 

3 

as is evident by the sources. The havala Bahl of V.S. 1906 
mentions that the ^anungo received Rs.6/- at the time of harvest, 
Rs.7/- or a share of bhoda and Rs. 1/- for lekha (writing) from 
each village. 

besidesthe above mentioned officers the officers of othars 
4 

designations like liUZAaX, linnahl , 

Milam, paahflaalfiia* Msiwjz&L, XamMnvt flaaaIto, ©be. 
were also appointed in the pargana , whose duties and functions 
are not discussed in the contomporaiy sources* Howover, these 


1. Ibid., /.I, p.164, 7.2, p.428. 

2. Ibid., /.II, pp. 86,486. 


3. llWilJLMeillt **S. lvos i Arsatta P argana Chataii . V.S. 1721. 


2 . 


SsaJihautl VlE8ft» x or, ttartfar RaJargana R1 tflr.at, 7,_. 
pp. 665,689,692; Usual, 7.2, p.96. Usn&dL&i pp.73,34; 
Davaldas hi Khvat, 7.2, p.169; Havala Bahl's 7.S, 1901- 
1039; 7.2, p.269, 7.3, p.817. 
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officials constituted large section of subordinates to assist 

the higher officials. In V.o. 1723 Diwun liuhta iiensi recoiled 

1 

the number of officials In Berta and Jodhpur p arsana as 
UaM&ia 200, karkun lia t 50, j&sMMhaJCft 40, Eukroara Pald^ra t 100 
is Siwara, Jaitaran, Fhalondi and In Sojhat pargana the number 
was iiukmara 100, liarkunra 50, F.eshdastra 30, excluding the other 
servants ( ohakar ). 

mm m . m mm * 

Since the villages ( mauza ) was the smallest unit of 

2 

administration, therefore certain officials were appointed at 
village level. The chaudhra . and 

ehaukldar .were the important officials of the village adminis¬ 
tration, Among these officials, Patwarl had the duty of record¬ 
ing the crop of the fields of the village while others helped 
only in the realization of land revenue. The offices of 
chaudharv , Patel or fcukhia wore hereditary, who were usually 
paid from the levy of the village cesses. 


1. JlHSEl f.9ftU.13...M .My» P*43* 

2. v.s. 1721$ Mansi, v.i, pp. 215. 

313, 2, p.109; harwar Ita 1 arcana a! VIcat, V.l, pp.108, 

565,583,687,589, V.2, pp. 39,63,93, Sura.1 Prakash . V.2. 
pp. 178,301? 1S00, 1906, 1911; llri/inod , 

V.2, pp.253,269; V.3, pp. 1060, 1051. 
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1 

Besides these officials there were also Bhumitvas . who 
generally belonged to Ha^put caste* and were given some rent- 
free land, in return of this they were entrusted with the 
duties, to keep watch in the village, to escort state officials 
from village tovillage and also to transport the collection 
of money from the village to P arana headquarter. Along with 
rent free^ grant they were also provided with some money in the 
form of cesses. 


ja m ahs , m J t m m* 

The revenue system varied from state to state, though 

the basic division of land remained almost uniform under the 
2 

heads of Khallsa . .l arlr . Susan or dh armada in all the statos 

of Fajasthun. Apart from the customary presents to the rulers 

in the form of naota . neochhabar and p eshkash on different 
3 

occasions, the main sources of revenue were the land tax and 

cesses in the rural areas, while taxes on merchandise and trade 

in the urb^n areas, but the nature of these taxes vuriod from 

4 

time to time and state to state. The dastur-ul-amals of the 


1* Havela bahl. J, 3. 1011 • 

2. Marwar Ha Pargana hi /igat, '/.I, & 7.II, Itensi, (for sasan ) 
7.1, 41,42,106,174,179: 7.2, 33, 7,3, 281| 7<r 71nod T 7.3, 
pp. 1027, 1060, 1051, 1080, ..raatta Pargana of Chutsu f 
Kalarana etc. of *mbar state; dawluat bahi T 7.S. 1820-1930. 

3. Please se9 Uhaptar III. 

4. Dastur-ul-anmi was the compilation of old rules and regula¬ 
tions which was approved by a ruler at time his accession. 


Contd 
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17th century clearly Indicate the variations. Even In two 

1 

p arganas of the same state we find variations in the nature 
of taxes. Hie principal taxes prevalent among the Rajput 
states v/ere as followsi 

2 3 4 

(1) Land tax OAfi&S, E&L, harar ) i - 

The land revenue exacted on behalf of the stato was 
termed as bhog of Mai in the Mewar and Jodhpur state; has11 
in Amber, Jaisolraer & Bikaner state, barar in Iioongarpur and 
Banswara, The terms hasll and barar were borrowed from Mughal . 
terminology. This tax was roaiizod by the state officials 
in the khallsa land directly from the peasunto with tho help 
of village ( mauza ) officials. Th© methods of assessment and 
realization varied in the state, A*ike the Mughal revenue system, 


(Continued from the previous page) 

This provideAthe guide line to state officials, according 
which they mainly levied and collected land revenue and 
other taxes - hhwuja basin's glossary of Revenue and 
.ftftp jjatg t£fttJ|jE3- J&SffliS* 


1* Marwar da R&gganti.Rl 71eat t 7.2, pp. 80,97. 

2. fU9 M2jl2Q2 (R.S.A.). Karwar_Ra Pareana Hi 7-irat . 
7.1, pp. 73,82. flensl , V.l, pp. 30,256; V.2, pp. 5,6,8, 

206; 7.3, p.64. Bhog was termed in Marwar as Kharch-bhoe 
Cf. Marwar a a raraenan Ki 7igat T 7.2, pp. 330.339. 

3. Arsatta Par gana Chatsu. 7.s. 1721, Kensl , 7.1, p.74.09; 7.2, 
pp. 6,8, bat Levii Bagdavatl ul T p.8. Cf. Rajasthani Sahitya 
Qavgrah, 7.8, Ylr.yinsfl, 7.2, p. 260. 

4. 7ir 7inod, 7.3, pp. 1002, 1003. 

6. The batal (division of the crop), lata (thrashing out the 
corn on the spot); kuta (assessment of standing crop) and 
Zabt (tax after measurement) were some of the systems of 
assessment which varied even among the villages of the 
same pargana Cf. Marwar ha. Paraena Hi Vi gat . 7.1, 2, pp. 
89,90,01,96,97. 
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Mughal revenuesysteffi-, ^he assessed revenue was termed Jama 
while actual collection was termed hasll in almost all the 
records of the period belonging© different states, formally 
the state derieved^ its share at th<^rate of l/6th of the 
produce# 


(2) Rekh *- 

The land revenue realized from the fief lands (n attas T 

1 

i aelrs ) was termed Rekh , in tftb these states. The practice 
of levying rekh on .l aelr lands in Marwar started during the 
period of Mota Raja Udai Singh and continued throughout the 
period. The same practice might have continued in other states. 

2 

(3) Pan t- The term Dan was used for all types of taxes 

levied on articles and other merchandiser sends. This tax was 

levied in the urban areas and the shopkeepers as m well as 

carriers of the goods had to pay the tax at different times 

e.g. transport | sale. Sometimes this tax was also called man a . 
3 

Generally mana tax was realised at the time of sale and 

purchase. In addition to dan or mana . the outside* traders 

4 

had to pay another tax termed as blswa (l/20th part of the 


1. pp.64,62,116,165, Sf» 2, pp. 160,263. ^5iv&r. 

Ra Rargana Ri Vlrat f V.I, p. 90,91,94;..MfrlMr 

M * in * Reu, V.2, p. 627. 

2. Jiajasli V.I. pp.156.158,173; V.2, pp.7,46,76,12?, V.3, p.64. 

3. kagjjjtg file Wo. 202 (R.S.A.); &M«aE, ,M PSTOflft M .Jlpjat 

\1.2, p. 324; ./If nnffflt ^*3, p. 1080. 

4. Ragbag file Ro. 2/4 U.S.A.); Marwar Ra Pargana HI Vleat 
V.2, p. 324. 
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1 

commodity in the form of tax). The omal-riustur of pargana 

Pokaran gives a detailed list of state taxes levied on the 

sales of goods and tho custom charges on the Import and export 

of th -3 articles, which wero termed as Bab . In Jaisalmer state 

2 

the tax on different articles was also termed and bahatl- 
bandh or rahdarl . one of the important tax In the state, 
levied on the persons, passed through the territory with 
merchandise goods. 

(4) ABWAB.S OB BABS (CfiBSKSl l 

Beside^ the above mentioned taxes, which were levied In 

all the states, under the right of share In the land produce 

by the rulers, u large number of other allied taxes were also 

imposed upon the peasants, traders and the artisans. Those 

allied taxe$ differed in terminology as well as In the nature 

of assessment and realisation not only In the different states 

3 

but even In the parganas of same state. In Amber state such 
taxes were termed as mm* MfiJJUbflti, gMMMt hasll-kamlnl , 
patwara, g«B M aia«l JJftUaflflT.lt tahvlldarl, fifrfilfll (grazing tax), 
.l ohunparl (house tax), tultl (measurement), bhent (salami) etc. 
In Jaisalmer state, these taxes were termed as t ^ksal (coinage) 

1. toyir-ikUrarfiMift v.2, pp. 324-327. 

2. Mansi , /.2, p.8| Bavala bahl . /.3. 1P06. 

3. Arsattas of iimbar State (p&rganu-vise) from /.S. 1721. 

4. AflflSi, /.2, p.8. 
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bahatlvandh (toll tax), ghftTflfflRftCJL (house tax), aUaftra, 

(festival tax) gulags P^SllteM (bhent), (weighing) 

itotll* etc. In Marwor state, we find a long 

list of such taxes which varied even In the different pargmcs. 

1 

She principal taxes of Jodhpur pargana were ££XlM, kal. kadhab 

gM&» taajai* dkymla, nancharal, Xarohln , IslM&Bift 

2 

all&BEdfaa» Mllatott while the taxes for the pargana Slwana 

and J altar an were £&£jJlQ, gllisl, Mttt PJ£Sfe&E£l» afrlatel* 

■fllaaaalgt Similarly the taxes of pargana 

3 

tfejc.ua were 

» tel&ggM and putdarl . 

Thus a large number of taxes allied to the agriculture 
were levied in the states of Rajasthan, to equib the state 
treasury. The Mughal administration seems to have affected 
the states of Rajasthan tremendously in the field of taxation, 
where not only Mughal terminology was introduced but also 
a variety of new taxes Abwabs (cesses) were levied, generally 
termed babs . The Introduction of new taxes seems to be implen- 
ted by all the states of Rajasthan; even in the tiny state of 
Doongarpur and Jbanswara there w.3re about 22 heads of collection 


1. ftaryar ttalafgftna Ml /lga£, v.i, p.i£8; v.2, p.98j Havaia 
fcj&foi, 1900-1911. 

2. Ibid., V.I, p.160. 

3. Ibid., 2, pp. 92,93. 
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1 

or rather of extortion. The Important taxes of this region 
were barar (fixed land revenue), Jevt (a payment for ftawal*s 
retainers and for the payment of salaries of tuhslldar)? 
koonwar apoKrl (R&wals eldest son*s meal expenses)? Kemdar Sookrl 
(for the expenses of Aand.ar )? lagRut Karkun (for the payment 
of govt, officers)j oodhara (for payment for troops)? ratlb- 
ft hora (for the feeding of royal horses)? bhaltl . (on 

liquor shops)? pandur-tukkah (for the expenses of royal drummers)? 
p anrah burar (a collection for the sacrifice of buffalo on 
Dashahara festival)? servarut (festival charge); seruphul (for 
the supply of coconuts during Holi festival)? M&gah (for the 
maintenance of Toyal word'robe depth.)? Slruntora (for the 
maintenance of Rani's wordrobe deptt.)? and p aundra . KhQra-charal T 
chara . dulaulee. jaiaasia* ^upghur etc. The above mentioned 
taxes suggest the nature of burden on the peasants cultivators 
and labour class ( ralyyat ) during the medieval period. 

ARMY OivOANiamOM 

i'egardlng the formation and existence of standing army 
In the Rajput states, we do not find much evidence in the contem¬ 
porary sources. It seems that they used to keep a very small 
army or regular troops to be kept as bodyguards or to defend 


i. Ssatral, India* John ::aicoim, v.2, pp. 70 - 72 . 
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the royal fort of the capital and the seat of administration* 
VJhlle to serve the Mughals along with their contlngnetf, they 
largely depended upon the supply of army contingents by the 
f'lef-holders C.l anlrdars . or 

As for as the formation of army organisation is concerned 

we do not find any basic change in the system and the traditional 

army organisation continued* where the army was comprised of 

infantry, cavalry, camelry & elephants* However, it seems that 

under Mughal impact, a large number of officials ware designated 

in Mughal terminology and probably their duties too were defined 

2 

on Mughal pattern. These army officials were designated as 

xUM&Li J&MSMLi sllehdar t .gtottlflCt 

MA) Im&shlt ila&l&ax etc. whose functions were probably 

defined. The inclusion of topachl particularly suggest the 

Introduction of new branch of armoury in the Rajput forces 

directly under the Mughal influence. This branch of artillery 

3 

included several types of fire arms locally termed xahkala 
(bigger guns usually drawn by the horses or bullocks). d&gl Boh , 
kahak bandh. hathnalivan, J&£« etc. Certain Mughal 


l* v.i, p.126. 


2 . 


f.gfrtoah» ^.2, pp. 136,138,139; MarwnrKa .Paxgana R1 
/.I, pp.68,87,102,138,183; \f,2 , pp. 306,308, also 
Of. appendix 6 of Jodhpur ha Ohdadat-A H j Ifaddust T PP. 482-482. 

3. Sura.l Prakash, /.I. pp. 18,18,20,29,30,128 , 204,294,302, 

308 l ^-2, p. 160,266-275. MWSJL life EflXgflBflL&l IXZSL i ^1, 
PP* V - 2 * p * 308 * IXL&Sii P*64; Hauluat Bahi 

V.S. 1820-1830. 
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armaments were also Incorporated among the weapons of the 
Rajput forces due to the result of a large number of presents 
made to the Rajput rulers by the Mughal emperors In the form 
of daggers, swords, shields, muskets etc. on different occasions, 
which were copied by the Rajput rulers and introduced In their 
own forces. 

The defensive drosses of the Mughal warriors were also 

included by the Rajputs in their own forces. The khud , 

1 2 
dabalghat or lop. (a steel head piece), or fefcg&E <coat 

of mall sleeves of steel), zlrih (coat of mail of steel over 

the body from neck to knee) were some of the new innovations 

in the Rajput forces under the Mughal impact. 

The Rajputs also learnt the art of warfare and used to 

arrange their troops according to a specific plan, which was 

altogether absent in the earlier period. The vanguard of the 

troops was termed harool (harawal)? the roar of the forces 

chandol and the division of the forces on the sides as bajuon 
3 

vlhabea . The arrangement of the forces in a specific plan 
before battle was also the result of Mughal tactic# of warfare. 
As regards the supervision of the uimy, the entire force was 


1* tftiTft.l V*2, p.l04t 21 aha Rakhshl. Shamlat Records 

b/Ro. 233 (Jaipur Records) R.S.A. 

2. Suraj Prakash, V.2, pp. 104,266,368. 

3. Ibid., /.I, p.204t Canto 8, V.102* fta.1 hatnakar 

Canto, 7, Verse 16. 
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divided into different tranches, which were supervised by 
different heads of the army, all of the whom were placed under 
the general supervision of 

The main branches In the armies of the Rajput states 

during the Mughal period were paldal (infantry), aawar (cavalry) 

ahatoaJfeflflfi (eunel corps), phllkhana (elephant corps) and 

1 

(artillery). 

The troopers of infantry were culled paldal or pvadas 
in general while those trho used matchlocks or muskets were 
termed bandukchl or ~barkhandaz and those who used bows and 
arrows were called tlrandaz . 

The cavalry was the most important wing of the army, 

whose trooper was called sawar . During the ‘Mughal period the 

gawara were categorised on the basis of the horsos they used, 

and were paid accordingly. In Jaipur state the salaries of the 

2 

sawars of different horses were as follows* 


1. Sura.1 Prakash T V.2, pp. 106-139 , 262, 266,267-276, 361; 
V,3, pp# 1-6, 18,30. 

2. Jama Rhar ch Aha.1nal f Ohamlat Records, 7.S. 1786 Bundle 
Ko.233 (Jaipur Records), R.S.*. 
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Horse . &MM. 

Kalara Rs. 20/- 

Tazi Hs. 16/- 

Rasmi Hs • 14/- 

Padir Rs. 13/- 

Jangli Rs. 10/- 

The classification of the sawars on the basis of horses, 
seems to be the Influence of Mughal army, where the horses 
were classified for ascertaining the salaries of the sawars . 
Muster rolls of the permanent army personnel, including garri¬ 
sons in the forts and thanas were prepared under the direct 
supervision of Bakhshl , but not of those who formed the <jnoto 

Of imlz a&)« horses of the army were 

1 

branded and likethe Mughal army regulations, the emln , daroeha 
and mushrlf were appointed in this department to perform the 
aforesaid job* 

All the premier Rajput states maintained camel corps 
2 

( shuturkhana ), which were particularly more necessary and impor¬ 
tant in states of bikaner, Jodhpur and Jalsalmer due to desert 
region. 


1. Jama ftharoh Daeh Ghora Mukazlm Yaddastl, V.3.1791, Shamlat 
Records b.No. 233 (Jaipur Records), R.S.A. 

2. Uura.1 frakash. Y.2, pp. 137,262; \f.2, pp.6,30. 
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The artillery wing ( top Kh ana ) was consisted of different 

1 

types of canons. This wing was heuded toy bakhshl-l-topkhana. 
who was assisted by and ftttghrUdfcfllMlflra* 

The gunners were called eolandaz . This wing was the outcome of 
Mughal influence in the airoy organisation. 

The strength of the Philkhana (elephant corps) seems 

to be very small as we find only two designations of the officials 

2 

in this wing i.e. Pillion and , while lacking 

in other informations, 

I KTP.hhIGF.NCft SRR7IGIS t 

The Hajput rulers employed spies in pro-Mughal period 

3 

who were termed, fcfiQl, k3XA» halkara , &&U in different states. 

The main work of the spies was to collect Information about 

enemy's movements and also the real strength of the enemy's army 

but probably they were not supposed to give information about 

4 

the internal administration of the state. The ba rids were 
also appointed as carriers of letters from one place to another. 


1, Facers Tankhadar fareana, 7.G, 1756 (Jaipur Records) R.S.A. 
Marwar Ra ParganaRl 71cat t 7.2, p.482, See appendix 6, 

l otihpur liiLi2MatoaJLi..Xafla 

2, Ibid., V.2, p.482; Surai Prakaah , V.2, p,136. 

3, Marwar Ra Pure ana Hi /lcat. /.I, pp. US, 137; V. 2,pp,4, 
52,53,482,483; Sural Prakash. 7.2, p.61, 

4, Rensi , 7.3, p.9; Matwar Ha Parwatm Hi Vigat T 7.1,pp.139,142. 
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during the Mughal period, tinder the Mughal Impact of 

administration, the Rajput rulers organised the intelligence 

departments in their respective states and appointed wcmla navis 

1 

and kftufla-navls to furnish them the informations of internal 

affairs of the state as veil as the functioning of different 

administrative officers of the parganas. 1-Jhlle the harkaran 

remained in sorvice like the earlier period mainly to supply 

the information about external agencies. These harkaran were 

primarily the couriers, though they also acted as wandering 

informers and sometimes sent very valuable information. Ko 

doubt.those harkaras must have been yuick footed, reliable, 

resourceful andjof extra-ordinary intellect. This is testified 

by the letter of sawai Jai Singh to Maharnna Amar Singh of 

Udaipur about Rajput rising of 1707, 1710 A.D. after the 

appointment of Syed abdullah Khan as subadar to sub a Ajmer. 

Theletter of Jai Singh dated 22nd Dec. 1708 contains the 

information, "our harkara left Abdullah Khan Saiyyid at 

Burhanpur and with him are the ^ledar of Jodhpur, Amber, and 

Marta. If he enters Ajmer then all will be lost and matters 

would become difficult, hence in my opinion he should be 

intercepted." similarly in later period a harkara was sent 

to spot the harathas, who were reported to be active near 

3 

Mandsor, by the bakhshl of Jaipur state. 

1. Magyar ]SIIixi5£005ii£» p.482, cf. Jodhpur Ra 

fthflaflagan ill. appendix 6; Slahakhufla reports of 

«.mber parganas (Jaipur Records) R.S.A.t Papers Tankhadar 
Paigana* v*s. 1766 (K.S.&-) Ur /inafl, U3, p.817. 

2. History of the i#ater Mughfila. W. Irvine. V. 

3. A Latter of Hemral to Bakahl loravar singh. dated 22 Deo.iB 
1708 (Jaipur Records) R.S.A. 
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The detail«^accoiuit about the work of fehM&ft-flftYlg. In 

Amber state is revealed by the contemporary records of the 

state. In Amber state khufla-navls was appointed In every 

pargana and drew the salary e<*uiv*lent to potdar and kotwal 

1 

and his salary ranges between Hs. 12/- 15/-, The main work 

2 

of the khufla-navls was together information through his 
agents about the administration of pargana, the daily happen¬ 
ings at the courts of pargana officials, Ho used to appoint 
his agents at the courts of mlX (&£j£ta)> ilg&s&io £®ils&2jvn& 
in the markets. As evident from siohr-Khufia reports, tho 
nature of informations collected by khuflr.-navis wore of 
following types. 


(1) Whether the sail* mill* » or hold the court 

and hoi* they did justice. The cases of bribes, wrong judgement 
and other such things were also reported. 

(2) Any Important news or rumour/ that may disturb the normal 
functioning. 

(3) Information regarding tho visit of any high officials 
In the pargana. 

(4) To give the information about the general condition of 
law and order in the pargana and the happenings of theft and 
murders. 


1* kfisments* Tankhadar Pargana. of V.s, 1766 (Jaipur Records) 
lt.S.A. 

2. Siaha Khufla documents dated tf.S. 1771 (Jaipur Records) 
K.S.A. 
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(6) Conduct of the officials towards the people ( ralyvat ) 
of pargana, 

(6) To furnish information about the cordition of agricul¬ 
ture, particularly about rains, famine etc* 

1 

Such as the khufla-Navla of pargana Vahatri (Amber state) 
reported on Savan Sudl 7, V#S# 1771 about the pargana# 

"Mill's eumasta and amll did not hold darbar'• It is 
being informed# 

"Wows had reached him that the Mutsaddi of mauza Mahesra 
of pargana Dausa have been killed#" 

"There v/as great scarcity of rain in the pargana so 
1 rolwal 1 had boen remitted on ploughs#" 

"This may please be noted*" 

2 

Similarly the other Rajput states might have also intro¬ 
duced the intelligence service on l.ughal pattern like Amber 
state, to ascertain the efficiency of their respective adminis¬ 
trative system and the general condition of the people# 


1# Si aha Khuf&a of /,S# 1771 of pargana Vahatri and phagi 
(Jaipur records) d.S.A# 

2# Marwar Aa bargain. Hi Vi^at# /#2, p#482# Appendix 6. Jodhpur 
Ra-Qhdadaran nl Yadd^st contains, the, designation of Vfaala- 
havla. UU.karft iiQ UarogQ*,..at i d..iii#lk4ra..aaong the list of 
pfUsMg* 


CHAPTER VI 


THIS ARCHXXfSCTURiS 

Religion and art are expressions of culture In two 
different ways* Among these perhaps the art is more sensitive 
indication of change* It is the architecture among the art, 
which displays the cultural Inheritance to:a great extent. 
Therefore, a study of architecture is essential to understand 
the cultural developments of a particular period and region* 

The building activities of the Rajputs in the pre- 
Mughal period were of two-fold nature which can be placed in 
two categories, viz* 

(a) The sacred architecture i.e. the construction of 
the temples for the worship of different Gods and Goddesses? 

(b) The defensive architecture i.e. the construction 
of forts ( earh ) for the defence of their territory at 
strategic points in their states or kingdoms, which also 
included the palaces, stores, reservoirs, baolls etc. 

However, it was the sacred architecture, which dominates, 

in the field of architecture in pre-Mughal period. During 

1 

this period a large number of temples were constructed in 
different parts of Rajasthan belonging to Hindu and Jain 
faiths. These temples were constructed on the principle of 


1 . 


Ancient cities & Towns of Ralaathan, K.C.Jiin, pp. 394-418; 

H.B.Pal, pp.8-10, 
(Buddhist & 
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trabeate and corbelled method, whore the pillars, capitals, 
brackets and lintels were used in different structures of 
the building. The roofing of the cloisters of the tomplos 
were of trabeate style and flat type, while tho central apart¬ 
ment of the temple ( garbherlha ) was roofed through the corbelled 

technique, resulting into, the shape pf a pyramidical roof 
1 

( Slkhara ). The continuation of both trabeate and corbelled 

stylbs of architecture in tho construction was in vogue on 

traditional pattorn of ancient Indian architecture. The 

temples the 8th century were the crude 3d imitation of Gupta 

2 "\u» 

and western chalukya style. Lut from the close of 8th c. to 
the close of JL2th c. new form developed in the tap temple 
architecture, during th3 period of Pratiharu Imperialism^ 
where the bee-hive like temple spires (slKhara ) in place of 
pyramidical ones, short shaft pillars with large scul© 
sculpture developed in the style. In sculpture, figures of 
human beings, klrtlmukhas . hansas , animal figures, and floral 
motifs were most popular. The different varieties of sandstone 
were used for construction purposes and we do not find use 
of any plaster in these buildings. 


1. Historvof Indian and '.astern architecture, James tfergusson, 

Indian Architecture* T Tbi. 


/.2, pp. 148-1&0, Indian Arsnugg; 
Period), Percy brown, pp. 115,116. 


148-160 


[Buddhist & Hindu 


2. iiy.aa.than> H.B.P^lt P.89} Indian Architecture 

P.brown, pp. 114.117. Indian *irchlt«mi*r* T ft.b.Hmmll T n.Pft. 
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from 12th to 16th century again we find the dominance 
oi' sacred architecture, tkhere the Rajput rulers continued 
the old practice. As a result ox this practice in the 
capitals of Rajput kingdoms, a good number of temples were 
constructed. The temples of jjmM&Sto&r Ilehadev. .Mgambar Jain, 
HKfiililgll, SrtBRfiE QhPMli, £&3&llL.teafl£l and tofahstofiffl at Chittor, 
are important temples of thin period. They are very crude in 
finish, unmethodical in proportion and without expression, 
but the temples Kumbhahvam, 

Varah ) of Maharana Kumbha's reign (16th c.) are better monument* 
throwing light on the temple architecture of this era. They 
are all constructed of almost gray sandstone and in structural 
form comprised of g££&m£lk, nradikshna 

p ath and crowned shikhras . The sculptures of this period 
are unprqportionate in size, crudely finished and sxpresslon- 
less and decorated by heavy and excessive ornaments of low- 
class tastes. The human figures predominate in sculpture sfaugg 
along with floral and animal motifis. However a great change 
is found in the structural architecture of the roof, where 
oval shape Is given to the ceiling of madanas . which seems to 
be the result of the influence of Holwa Sultanate. 


1. Katoal.KgSMtaSJana> G.S.Ghurye, pp. 50,61, 52| History 
Of. I Ml .aaJLiflfitem . AlgfoUfla.tM ra» Fergus son, V.p., P.160. 



At Jodhpur, Ghanshvam temple is one of the si nifleant 
temple of this period along with a group of temples at Osla, 

Kagor and Radol* The temples are having higher plinthf the 
essential structure of the temple architecture i.e. garbnrlha , 
gfcfltenflftPt ,S.ahh,ar.l^nMp and pradlkshna pare contained 
in almost all these temples* The striking feature of these 
temples lle3 in the slkhraa (spires) of temples, which resembles 
to those of early temples of Orissa* In decoration, the scul¬ 
pture dominates the pillars, brackets, lintels and even the 
inner walls of the ttarbhgrlha with the figures of human beings, 
animals and with floral motifs. The carving is profuse and 
is unproportionate like the Chittor temples of the period* 

At Bikaner, the temple df h£mlxmsmi (close of 15th c.) 
and at Jaisalmer, the temple of Parswanth.11 (16th c.) belongs 
to this period, among the capitals of the Rajput states* The 
stone of different varieties are used for building purposes 
and the trabeat© style of construction was prevalent in and all 
these temples, while the corbelled style was particularly adopted 
in the construction of spires ( slkhar&s ) of the temples. The 
shape of the spire was determined by the corbel method of 
construction and which after attaining the height, limited 
the span. On the top the crown ( amalak ) binds the whole structure 
with its weight. The sculpture as usual prevails as chief form 
of decoration with traditional motifs of the figures of human 
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beings and animals, floral motifs of different types and the 
domination of the Hindu mythological scenes* 

As far as the problem of civil or secular architecture 
is concerned we do not find much buildings of this period* 

The only available buildings at present are the forts of 
Amber, Chittor, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Lundi, devoid of any 
civil buildings of this period except the fort of Chittor* 

In most of these old forts, the old buildings were replaced by 
the construction of new buildings in their place during the 
Mughal period due to lakb, of space Inside the fortified walls. 
The result was this that at present we find only the buildings 
of Mughal period in these forts* The outer wall of the forti¬ 
fications with the entranco gates are the only architectural 

1 

remains of pre-Kughal period in these forts* These forts 
are constructed of red and gray sandstone along with the use 
of quartizlto. The walls are massive and solid, divided by the 
creations of round bastions and surmounted by battlements in 
the fora of parapet of the wall* These battlements are of big 
size so that they may provide a cover to the defenders of the 
fort, rUrther the loopholes are also created in these battle¬ 
ments to be used to discharge the arrows by the defenders or 


1* Ika .fitongfoglflg Sidney Toy, pp. 84,88,91,93* 
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to pour hot oil ovor the beseigers. The entrance gates are 
constructed on trabeate method of construction i.e. the covering 
of the opening with the use of a masslsve stone beams, above 
which a small window as in the case of main entrance of Bikaner 
and Jodhpur forts. The side walls of the gates containing 

niches are decorated with sculpture. 

♦ 

The civil biddings of architectural interest of pro- 

1 

Mughal period are the fuins of the palaces of Maharana Kumbha 
in Chittor fort. These arc the MrAtesm* 


place of Johar and zenana Mahal along with the celebrated 

Klrtlstambh , and six principal gates of the fort of Chittor. 

f (llBSBflln Bhairaypol , gfoWftfl&Bflli IflE&BSl and 

JdBasiESl)* ^e stands on a plinth of 42 feet 

square which is of a height of 12 feet. The height of the 

2 

stamfeha over the plinth is 122 feet. The wholestructure a % is 
consisted of nin^storeys with the openings at every face of each 
story and all the doors are colonnade porticos. Cach storey 
is provided with light through the creation of latticed win¬ 
dows, in such a manner that the angles and recesses not 


1. KAlttStgabh InssrlB.Uon» Verses 42; Vlr VAnod . V.I,pp.161, 
161; Rajput HrshUgXLtUTJI» G.S.Ghurye, pp. 62,64. 

2. xxskltnEtxx Archeological .Survey of India 1872-73, pp.104, 
aislory of Indian and n^filern Jirch Hectare, Fergus son, * 
v.2, p.i50; a, Hjgtgxy .ofIne 

V.A. Smith, p.113. 
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lnteresected by staircase. The inner walls contain niches, 
which are utilised for status and other sculptural details. 

The exterior or the structure is divided into nine principal 
divisions each furnished with trabeate windows, hanging eaves 
or chha.1 las , while the eighth storey is significantly divided 
by oriel balconies on all the four sides, supported by four 
pillars on each sides| and the nlth storey having thejbaleonles 
of type of lower storey but r.ot supported by the oriel base; 
and the top finally covered with actagonal small pyramidical 
dome. To give it a decorative effect horizontal bands are 
created in each and every successive storey. The sides of 
the windows of each and every storey along with the corners of 
the four sides of the structure are profusely decorated with 
sculpture. The contours and symmetry are perfectly maintained 
in this building, which denotes the perfection of the archi¬ 
tecture of the period. The building is chiefly constructed of 
limestone and quarzito, and pilaster is also used in the exterior 
of the building. 

The different palaces of the fort of Rana Kumbha’s 
period chiefly the darlkhana and zenana.Maha l uro not devoid of 
architectural details. The main components of these buildings 
are the rectangular pillars, capitals, lintels, kisks and 
the arched entrances, significantly the arched entrances 
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seoms to be the outcome at* the influence of Kalwa architecture 
of this period| though they are used in tho structures with 
some sort of restrictiveness. The ruins of Rana Kumbha’s ?siss 
palaces and other buildings at Chittore, show Hindu balconies 
( Chha.I.la ) and crested walls scattered over the terrace, kiosks 
covered with plain and segmented domes resting on lintels and 
columns. 


However, one of the temple outside the fortress of 
Kumbhalmer of Rana Kumbha’s period is of much interest from 
the point of view of architecture. This temple is consisted 
of a square sanctuary surrounded by a eollonade on all the 
four sides. The columns of the eollonade are round in shape 
in place of the rectangular ones used earlier in the buildings. 
The cornice ( Chha.I.la ) is of hanging type as prevalent in the 
period. But the coiling of the main sanctuary is definitely 
against the norms of the established customs of tho temple 
architecture. The ceiling is constructed on tho arcuate 
style with a vaulated dome, though the phase of transition is 
altogether absent, in the sense of arcuate method of construc¬ 
tion. The result is that the square is converted into octagonal 

lase of the dome with the help of the stone bo cans in the 

1 

corners of the square apartment. Thus it soems that the 


1. History of Indian and Eastern forgusson, 

/•2, p. 45. 
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arcuate style penetrated In Rajasthan as early as in 15th 
century in the buildings* Though it is difficult to establish 
the Influence of Delhi Sultanate or Halwa Sultanate in this 
field* 

ffijm ARCH IT ACTUM Dim M THIS 

The Mughal period can be called the golden period of 
Rajasthan from the point of view of the development of architec¬ 
ture* With the establishment of the Mughal sovereignty, 
Rajasthan did not only enjoy the period of peace but also the 
period of material prosperityi due to the increase of material 
resources of the rulers of tho region throughout the period. 
r*urther due to the process of cultural give and take between 
the Rajputs and Mughals, the architecture of the period was 
considerably Influenced particularly in the state capitals of 
the Rajput chiefs* 

The building activities of this period can be grouped 
into three categories on the basis of the nature of the 
building viz. 

U> lhg.,aasx^.jBXfihA,tac,tore (temples) 

(2) The secular architecture (palaces, stores ( kothara ) 
reservoirs ( talabaa ), Baolis (stepped wells) etc. 

(3) aMJteaailfll arfihUflgtUra (Shhatrls sati memorials). 
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(1) SM SACR3^_AECHITF,C.T_UM l 

The temples were the chief buildings In the sacred 

architecture of Rajasthan* The Rajput rulers of Rajasthan 

enriched their capitals at different periods by constructing 

the temples during the 16th and 17th centuries* In the state 

of Mewar, the centre of building activities changed the site 

from Chittor to Udaipur, which become the capital city of Ranas 

1 

during the Mughal period* The famous temples of Udaipur are 
tJdayshavm * constructed by Bana Udal Singh, by the 

queen of Rana Bhim Singh, J^Mku-bhavani by liana Raj Singh I, 
Jagdlsh and JaRanna.th. Rai by Kana Jagat Singh. While the 
temple of Ratneswar and Mira Jlandir are only two temples cons, 
tructed at Chittor during this period* Almost all these temples 
are constructed on a high plinth and the entablature ( gr-rbhgrlha ) 
is situated in the reai^art of the whole structure as seen 
from the facade* The front of the square entablature is covered 
by one or two collonades as in case of Ratnaswara temple and 
Mlranandlr at Chittor and Bhlm padmeshw ar and Udalshyam temples 
of Udaipur. The collonades in these temples form the architec¬ 
ture of trabeute order supported by circular shaft pillars, 
surmounted bycapitals, which bec.ro the weight of the stone 

i 

beam. The ceilings of the collonades are of arcuate style 
constructed on the principles of true arch, resulting into the 


1* Vlr Vinod* /.l, pp* 163, 166 
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formation of tme domes. These domes are corwnod with emalakas 
like that of the earlier ahlkhraa (spires) of the temples. 
However the main apartment of the temple or entablature is 
significantly covered with a shlkhra ceilings in almost all 
the temples. But the shape and size of shlkhara is peculiarly 
of Rajasthan's own individualistic style, developed during 
this period. The emergence of true dome in the temple archi¬ 
tecture seems to be!the result of Kughal influence, which was 

i 

probably incorporated in the temple architecture to relieve 
the monotony of shlkhara as well as to bring symmetry in the 
building, since the domes created in the structure are not of 
emual size. The decoration also changes under llughal influence, 
when the parapets in the walls are created with merlon or 
battlement designs along with the use of geometrical motifs 
in the carving of pillars and brackets. The use of perforated 
screens to cover the lower parts of the architrave in the 
oollonade, ars again seems to be borrowed from Kughal architec¬ 
ture. 

The Jasdlsh temple at Udaipur, constructed in 17th 
century sterns to be influenced by Kughal architecture from its 
plan to structure. The plinth of the temple is increased 
considerably on the pattern of Jama Mas H da of Mughal period. 
The whole area around the plinth is closed with a wall on all 
the sides. The main entrance is provided on the north side. 

The entrance is of trabeate type but the porch of the gate is 



having a wagaon vaulted roof or bent vaulted rood, which was 
the peculiar feature of Mughal architecture of ^atehpur Sikri* 
To bring symmetry to the whole structure the main building of 
temple is flanked by two similar but smaller buildings on its 
right and left side but at equal distance. The height of the 

t 

Central building is increased by the super-imposition of the 
collonade in the first storey over the ground floar. In shape 
and size, the sikhnras continues to be of Kajasthani style. But 
the change in plan as well as In structure was the result of 
Mughal features of architecture, though the trabeato and cor¬ 
belled method of construction are basically applied in this 
building. . 

The two Important temples of‘Jodhpur belonging to thi3 
period are gtoiaatom temple and temple constructed 

by Maharaja Jaswant Singh and his father Maharaja Gaj Singh 

1 

respectively in the 17th century* 

Both these temples are constructed on a rdgular plan. 

The usual plan on which the structure of temple is arranged 
consists of a square entablature a porch (asaiSfi) 

and a roofed collonade surrounding the temples. The plinth is 
unusually high in these temples and the multifoliated arches 
of Shehjahan's period are applied in the adjoining entrances 


1* MmatJaLlSAfr&it b.N.deu, \M, pp. 20?,330. 



to the main entrance* rhe kiosks, eaves, use of pillars and 
brackets, remained as usual in the structure* The other 
feature probably taken from the Mughal architecture is the 
use of perforated screens to cover the windows, where geometri¬ 
cal designs of Shahjahan*s period prevails* 

The main temples of Bikaner belonging to this period are 

flat.Hflafllr, Bhairon.11, baamlnaravan. Bavldwara , gjamLU (at 

1 

Deshnok) and the Jain temple of Nemlnath . The temple of 
Har Mandlr was originally constructed by Rao Rai Singh, though 
completely rennovated later on* The structure of the temple 
is over a small cella, which is richly gilded and capped by 
the oblong pyramidical vaults, characteristic of the period* 

The decoration suggest the influence of Akbar*s period in the 
carving of lotus, resettes, peacocks and parrot motifs. The 
star cartoches and arabesques represent the variety of so 
called ^kbari doors* The temple of Bhairon.11 & Memlnath belong 
to the same period, and are constructed on usuall plan of 
entablature, collonade and spires* The decoration of the main 
spire (alkhra ) with miniature spires (slfehras) on Its four 
rides is the new development in the temple architecture of this 
place* 


The decoration is found on the sides of the entrances 
and on the interior wulls, pillars and brackets* The introduc- 


l. M Kifc&agf G.H.ojha, \r.i, p.43. 
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tion or arabesques or purely I ndo-Muslim type in these temples, 
is the result of i.ughai impact. The temple of LaxAlnarayan 
was Initially constructed by Rao Lunkaran towards tho beginning 
of the 16th century but ronnovatod in the 17th century. The 
collonado is constituted of short columns with simple 
cross corbolls. The domes ero the prototypes of the Mughal 
domes of the 16th century, which suggost that the rennovation of 
tho temple was not lator than the boginniijg of the 17th century. 
The domes are constructed on the principle of arcuate method 
of construction and are oval domes as found in the Akbar's 
period. 


The oldest temple of karni.11 at Deshnok was erocted in 

the reign of Rao Sur Singh. It is two storeyed sanctuary, 

surmounted by a fluted central dome, which is in turn, 

enclosed by smaller fluted lotus domes and oblong dome vaults 

by 

inspired probably/the style of the tombs of Deccanni rulers. 

Tho columns, brackets and the capitals are carved with tradi¬ 
tional pattern of figures of human beings animals, floral 
motifs, bell and chains. 

The other important temple is of Devldwara in the 
fort. The ceiling seems to be the work of 18th century, while 
the entrance hall to the temple court with its pointed wall 
decoration, the pillars having the capitals of elephants heads, 
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seems to be the product or the 17th century belonging to the 
reg-ions of Rea Sur Singh and Karan Singh* 

Jagat Slromani temple and SftH&flflSl temple are two 
Important temples of Ambor belonging to the close of the 16th 
century. Thejtemple of Jagat Slromani was constructed by 
Rani Kankavati VJ/o Raja Man Singh in memory of her son Kunwnr 
Jagat Singh. It is constructed on a raised plinth, and having 
a huge structure like a palace. The rear of the structure 
is having a spire ( slkhra ) while the front of the entablature 
is three stoneyied in height. The entrance gate of the temple 
is constructed by the minaret or tower like structures, divided 
into five divisions on both the ends. After the fourth division 
both the towers are connected by the placement of stone be Earns, 
the centre of which is decorated with tho creation of a 
kiosk. The terminals of theso towars are formed in the shape 
of miniautre spires. The collonada on the side of the main 
entrance is constructed purely of trabeate order with the 
help of rectangular pillars, brackets and stone beams. The 
ceiling is flat and the parapet is merlon type like the Mughal 
buildings of the period. It is an unique example of Rajput 
architecture. The whole structure is constructed of white 
marble. The lughal influence is visible in the arabesques, 
merlon parapets, and in true dome in front of the spire of the 
temple. Though the originality of the temple architecture is 
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retained in this structure even then the Mughal influence is 
visible in composition and different decorative details# 

The temple of Shlladevl is also a contemporary temple of 
Jar.at Slromani at Amber, which was constructed by Raja Man 
Singh, It seems that this temple was rennovated later on 
because we find multlfoli&ted arches, floral motifs on the 
spandrils of arches, slender and tapering pillars of Shahjahan's 
period. 

Besides the above temples, the lutherva temple at 
Jaisaimer; Bllkantha temple at Kota; Sun templ e at Jhalawarf 

igflMla&Lil and ELafiMoal temple at Bundl are some of 
the good examples of the temple architecture of the period. 
Almost all of these temples are constructed on the traditional 
pattern of temple architecture. The Mughal influence is visible 
only in the construction of domes, archedrecesses and tapering 
pillars in these temples. 


During Mughal period the great emphasis was laid, by the 
Rajput rulers, on the construction of royal palaces, court halls, 
pleasure pavilions, und reservoir etc. This period was a 
period of peace and prosperity and the resources of the Rajput 
rulers had Increased manifold in comparison to earlier period. 



However,the building activities of the rulers were limited to 
the state capitals only# 

The first influence of Mughal architecture seams to be 
at Amber the capital of Kachhwahas. The city of amber is 
precisely a grand grouping of Imperial buildings. The main 
building of Arabor Is the palace. The palace is approached by 
meahs of a fine staircase and through an imposing gateway. The 
two halls with in the square are Dlwan-l-Am or the hall of 
audience. The details of this place are interesting. In some 
respects they contrast favourably with those of Akbar* s contem¬ 
porary palace of ^’atehpur Sikri. 

The approach to the palace from the town & is by five 

gates, the passages are wido and tall. Tho outwall is battlo- 

monted. The battlements has square loop holes for musket fires. 

The facade of the palace is richly decorated and full of 

architectural details. Tho structural appearance of the 
1 

facade suggests the domination of arcuate style. The central 
entrance is a vaulted recess, comprising of a pointed arch of 
Akbar’s period. To give a two storeyed effect in the facade, 
two arches on each side of the main entrance ara created, over 


1. Indian Architecture, (Islamic period). Paroy Brown, p,113j 
History of Indian & Eastern ^rchltafttiir« T fergusson, 7.2, 

p.17 7 . jm ulatory .of. rtni.jtgt.lfl Win ft tfgylgn, v.A.saith 

p.97) Influence of Islam on Indian Cultnrn, Tara Chand,p.262. 
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which the oriel balconies are provided* At the level of 
ceiling the side wall s are covered with octagonal domes while 
the main entrance is surmounted by a wagon-vaulted a roof* The 
perforated screens to cover the side arched entrances, the 
morion type battlements in the parapet and the darned roofaro 
some of the features of Mughal architecture* However, the 
decoration by moans of croating a rango of small niches in 
the facade according to traditional architecture is maintained* 
The presence of raultifollated arch in the main entrance gate 
suggest that, it is of later period because multifoliated arches 
were originated during Shahjahan’s period. But the interior of 
the palace reminds the memory of the buildings of Fatohpur 
Slkri, where the shafts, capitals and brackets of the pillars, 
resembles in toto with Akbari architecture* 

1 

facing to the palace, is the building of Plwan-i-Anu 
The building is consisted of a portico or collonade of double 
row of columns supporting a massive entablature* These columns 
are of sandstone. Inside the collonade is a splendid rectan¬ 
gular hall surmountedby a dome, which is supported by marble 
pillars of the interior* The pillars aro almost of the same 
style as found in the Plwan-l-Am of Agra fort with the exceptions 
of brackets only. The domed roofs are curved one which became 


1. Infllwa Architects » ^rcy Brown, p.U9* Iha ,M§lQXY. 
/Ina Art in India & Cavlon. /.A.Smith, p*9D* 
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a peculiar feature of Rajasthan. There is also a beautiful 
latticed gallery for the ladies of the ruling house# The 
latticed work also resembles with that of tho latticed 
galleries of the so called Jodh Bal *s palaceof i^atehpur Sikri# 

Beside the palace and Dlwan-l*Am t there are also two 
other buildings of importance, » i#e# MmmJ&ML and li&radarl . 
In both these buildings tho shafts of the pillars are of 
Akbari type and the ceilings are vaulted# The arches are 
pointed and even the niches created inside are arched ones in 
place of trabeate type. It seems that the buildings at Amber 
might have been executed by the mm masons trained in the Akbari 
style of Architecture# 

In the kingdom of Mewar, the civil architecture developed 

and flourished at its new capital Udaipur# Among the earliest 

1 

buildings of Udaipur Bari ilshal is significant, which was 
constructed by ftana Amar Singh I* The whole structure is five 
storeyed stone edifice, while the fifth storey’s upper portion 
is constructed of marble. The trcbeato and corbelled t-jindows, 
flat roof and trellis screens arc important features of this 
building# The pillars, brackets and the beams are heavily 
carved with different motifs of sculpture# 



1 . 


V.I, p.33j Las Indes das Aan1ahs r L. Rousselet 
p# 278. 



The palace of Jag Hundlr . 

were constructed by Rana Jagat Singh I. Hava Mahal * Parvati 

mm and &aeaJLUaa are the buildings belonging to Rana Karan 

Singh's period which stand In the original form and shape while 

Manak Mahal f Hfi.U ilS&BJL and are 

1 

rennovated partly by the later Ronas* Apart from those buildings 
a large number of structures known as Sllahkhana . Rai A nr. an * 

.gajaajia'ja 

Rauch aukla and Hakkarkhanat were also constructed during this 
period. 


The palace of Jaeniwas was built by Kana Jagat Singh in 
white and black marble. The use of Longali bont cornice, 
cusped and multlfoliatod arches, domes, kiosks, balconies and 
open terraces uro arranged according to structural and 
decorative needs. These archos, domes and terraces with the 
use of latticed work are clear indications of Mughal architec¬ 
ture's influence. The interior walls are decorated with flax 
fresco paintings, again bused upon Mughal pattern of decoration. 

The other palace Jag Mandlr was constructed by Rana Karan 
in Plchhola lake of Udaipur for the stay of prince Khurram, The 
cusped arches, slonder pillars, perforated screens and domes 
are the peculiar architeotiiral features of this pclace. The 


1* -/lr VInod t tf.I, pp. 161,152,156, 
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creation of a range of kiosks for decorative purposes is 
another important feature borrowed from Mughal architecture* 

In decoration the earliest trace of pletre-dura is also found 
in the interior of this building, whore particularly the 
figures of peacock are studded with precious stones* Probably 
It was from here that Shahjahan took the inspiration of nletra 
dura decoration, which become the significant mode of decoration 
in Shahjahani architecture* 

The other palaces are the creations of late 17th 
century or early 18th century and seems to bo the proto-types 
of Shahjahan*s Its Iguildings* The and 

are full of Mughal architectural details like arches,squinches, 
spandrlls, domes and the decorative motifs* The decorative 
motifs are purely Mughal and sculpture Is almost neglible in 
these buildings* The Bengali bent cornice and Bengali b9nt 
roof is adjusted between the spherical domes to create a 
skyllneand to bring symmetry to the buildings. 

The gardens and fountains ware also addod in these 
buildings on Mughal pattern by the successive rulers* 

The rulers of the state of Bikaner were not behind in 
the field of buidling activities with that of Amber & Udaipur. 
The original grand plan of palaces of Bikaner follows appro¬ 
ximately the pattern of Mughal palaces, liao Bai Singh was 
the earliest ruler of this state, who took deep interest 
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1 

in building activities. The buildings of his period are 
Sural Pol (of the fort)* Har Mundlr# Siatikadilli 

Sto&fi&a and Hazurl Darwa.la. The buildings of £hfl,fll,Ilafo,d, 

Sl)ai^IlUtohal» fraJ.liaf&U and ft&shfitol are attributed to 

Maharaja GaJ Singh. Karan Mahal and MS&Bl vera construc¬ 

ted by Maharaja anup Singh and Sujan Singh respectively# 

Almost all these buildings are constructed of rad 
sandstone or lime stone. Tho doors are covered by too heavy 
pilaster and in the sides niches are craated. The walls are 
covered with battlement parapets. The pillars are of tlughal 
type while the corbel support brackets are sculpture with 
decorated heads of elephants, figuros of peacocks or hansas . 
Sometimes these animal figures are used as brackets between 
the beam work* The ceilings are fiat and sometimes denied. 
Uhenyer the domes are created, they are created on the method 
of squinch supports. 

The Hazurl gate of blkaner fort has an arbh of IChalJl 
type i.a. round or horse-shoe fringed arch# 

The karan Mahal of bikaner is probably the best example 
of Mughal influence. This building was erected by Maharaja 
Anup Singh towards the close of the 17th century in memory of 


1. fe i nawr t* ItihM , O.H.OJha, 1.1, p.46, ihe Art & Architect!,™ 

H.Goetz, pp. 43,62,71,73# 
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his lather, /rom general appearance Karan Mahal looks like 
the true copy of blwan-l-Khas and of Delhi, though 

the structure is smaller one, Tho shafts and the capitals 
of the pillars of this building are identical with that of 
Dlwan-l-Khas . The hall 1£ x divided by cusped archos and the 
wooden coiling rosts on a broad cornice on all the sides, 

The decoration is in the form of arabesque and floral motifs. 


Anup.liah.al and Su.1 an Mahal oro spacious buildings with 
large court halls, constructed with tho help of tapering 
pillars. The cusped arches are identical with that of K« ran 
Mahal . But the composition of the hall is made with help 
of two rows of pillars. The niches and arches are purely 

Mughal derivationsjof Shahjahan’s period. The Bengali bent 

* * 

cornice and bent vaulted roof are also favoured In the composi¬ 
tion of these buildings. 


AaWlkXJiabjali ihlshjlflhfil and Mgjiahal are later 


constructions and are influenced by later Mughal ard^Ltecturo < 


1 

The civil buildings at Jodhpur constructed during Mughal 
period are ?firMl i&l» Babha ^andon, Dlwankhena f of tlaja GaJ 
Singh’s periodf M&lilabftl o£ ^ur Singh’s period} ^atehool , 
Qop.al Pol r J2laaBLMana> tJaatflbCJll a nd ^np.shala of Maharaja 


i. Mfrrwar M I.Uhas» h.K.Ren, v.i, pp , 200,220, 
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Jaswunt Singh's period, and /ateh Mahal of Maharaja Ajit Singh's 
period. Almost all these palaces aro daninatedwith Mughal 
features except the traditional use of tfcabeate celling and 
brackets in the formation of roof and projected eaves. The 
cuspod arches, slender and taporing pillars, latticed windows, 
vaulted roofs, kisks, and Bengali bent cornice and bent 
vaulted roof are the chief features found in these buildings. 

The sculpture is maintained in the formation of the brackets. 

The domed roofs aro purely arcuate in method of construction 
and the use of squinches in the/ structure is applied in larger 
field. The layout of the gardoas and fountains in t!ie plan 
of these buildings is significantly a Mughal contribution in 
the civil architecture of this place. 

The building activities in the states of Bundi, Kota, 
klshangarh, Doongarpur and banswara t*ere relatively at a small 
scale due to the limited resources of the rulers of those 
states in comparison to Amber, Bikaner, Jodhpur and Udaipur. 
However, Ohatra Mahal at xmndl. at Jaisalmer, 

Shahl Vilas at banswara reflects the Mughal Influence on the 
civic architecture of these places, whore arcuate method of 
construction was employed in construction in place of trabeate 
and corbelled methods, though the Mughal influence in other 
architectural details is neglible. The palaces of kota and 
Kishgnagarh are the works of late 17th century or 18th century, 
constructed by copying the Mughal architecture of Aurangzob's 
period. 
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Later In 18th century Deeg In Bharatpuyknd Alwar 
produced the rare&nd very Impressive architecture of the 

i 

region, where each and every dotall of Mughal architecture Is 
fully achieved in the construction of different buildings, both 

in plan, lay out as well as in the'styles of the architecture, 

# 

Among the fort architecture of Medieval period, the 

1 

present fort of Bikaner presents a suitable example, Thi3 
fort was constructed by Hao Rai Singh of Bikaner on a regular 
square plan. The fortified wall is strengthened by the crea¬ 
tion of nine bastions on each side, to keep a close watch 
on the adjoining area. Tho fortification* seems to have been 
based on Akbar's pattern. The walls are slightly slanting, 
though not so much as under the K.hal#i*s or Tughlu^s. The 
battlements are broad and loss promiment than the earllor 
centuries. But the bastions at the corners and centre of 
each facade are comparatively broader and higher than the 
others. The entrance to the fort is through the gate Sural Pol . 
The entrance is constructed by providing a deep arcuate recessj 
covering the entire area with the vaults. The emergence 
of arcuate entrance is definitely ar. influence of r.uslim 
architecture* Since the recess Is not constructed on the 
principle of half domed recess, which was prevelent among the 


1. jfaaJ&i 4 AJCfi&Uflg&ira.H.Geotz, pp.68,69. 
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Ilughals, therefore the influence does not seem to he of the 
Mughals* 

The seme type of architecture is almost follow?# in the 
fort construct**on by other Rajput states with slight variations 
of the hoight of walls, tho positions of bastions and the 
formation of entrances* 


umm^mxR&asmt 

The memorial architecture of Rajasthan includes tho 
construction of Chhutrls and ilahasatl monuments of Medieval 
period. These ehhatrla anc &iahasatl edifices were constructed 
on the mortal remains of the dead rulers and their queans 
(particularly those who committed Rati ). In other words, 
these buildings conveyed the seme idea as the tOtabG convey in 
thcLuslim architecture. Tho construction of memorial struc- 

i 

tures ( chhatrls ) among the Rajputs seems to be the effect of 
cultural synthesis betwa ;n Mughals and Rajputs. Because the 
earliest buildings of this type begin to make thair appearnace 
after the Mughal contact, during the 16th century. These 
buildings were constructed at the place of cremation of the 
corpse of the deceased and contained inside only tho ashes. 
Therefore, strictly speaking they do not possess the mortal 
remains. While among Muslims tembs, the mortal remains xz are 
buried inside the main apartment of the structure. 
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In Rajasthan every native capital has Its I I ah as a tl or 
place where the rulers of the state and their nearest relatives 
are burned with tholr wives* Mostly such places ar? situated 
in a secluded place at some little distance from the capital 

1 

city. The piaceof cremation at Bikaner ic known as Devlkund , 

l 

which Is at distance of about five miles from the city. Similarly 

2 

khadh was the place of cremation near Chit tore, fiaaflatoftfflf 
near Udaipur and Mtrndor near Jodhpur. The ear list fihhaUl at 
Devikund is of Rao Kalyan Hal of Bikaner, at Ganeodhay that 
of Amor Singh I of Mewar* 

The general pattern of construction of Chhatria in 
Rajasthan was to construct a raised platform of stone at the 
place of cremation where in the centre of tbs platform a square 
or circular colloncde or porch was constructed with the use of 

pillars, which were surmountedjby a domed roof. The terminals 

» 

of thearchitrave of the pillars were decorated in the exterior 

1 

by the creation of the drooping eaves ( ohhaiia ) on all the 
sides of the collonade. Generally in decoration the shafts, 
brackets, beams of the architrave and the octagonal base or 
drum of the dome were c rved with sculpture or with arabesques, 
nut a few variations were retained, in the architecture of 
memorial structures, by h the individual states of Rajasthan. 


l* feltonar, aaJtt. lUhaa> G.H.ojha, v.i, p.48 
2. Vlr Vlnod f V.I, p»168» 




At Amber the sepulchre of fiaja Man Singh Is most 
elaborately curved and constructed on the pattern of newly 
evolved style of such types of the buildings. The porch is 
constructed with the use of pillars and significantly the 
pillars are tapering ones, and are twelve in number, /rom 
plinth to top the grace of the building is achieved by its 
plainness. The ceiling is domed one but from the style of 
architecture it is corbellod and not arcuato. The whole struc¬ 
ture is made up of stone. The carving of the pillars is In 
geometrical patterns and the brackets are of elephant heads, 
like the carving of the buildings of /atahpur Sikri. 

The oldest Chhatrl at bikaner is of Uao Kalyan Mai. 

It is constructed of stones and bricks. On a large terrace 
there is a small plateform for the main structure. It is consis¬ 
ted of four pillars. The lower parts of the shafts are 
quadrangular whiie^e upper the octagonal. The architrave is 

l 

of booms and above the dome is corbelled based on the principle 
of cross corbels. The drum of the dome is decorate^ith 
battlemented friege. 

The finest musoleums of the 17th century are the chhatrls 
of F.aja Karan Singh (died in 1675 a.D.) and of Ra,1a anup Singh 
(died in 1698 n.D.) of bikaner. These chhatrls rest on 16 
pillars, which support a high central dome, four small corner 



domes and four dome like oblong vaults along the luces, with in 
the common frame of surrounding oaves ( chha.Ha ) and bettlement 
friege. In Karan Singh’s chh&trl the pillars grow from leaf 
motive bases; the lower portion of the shaft are quadrangular 
and are covered with plantain leaf motifs, the uppor shafts 
are decoratod with flower motifs. In Anup Singh's chhatri 
the shafts of the pillar© are flutod. The booms of the 
architrave, tho spandrils of archos are decoratod with ar&bes- 
ques of Chohjohan’s period. The shape of done and arches 
are also characteristically borrowed from the architecture of 
Shah j ah an* s period. 

The Chhatri of Sujan Singh belongs to early 18th century 
and is purely based on the i'ughal style of architecture of 
Aurangzob’s period l.e», the heavy bellied columns decorated 
with fleshy lotus petals, the cusped arches, fluted domes etc. 

The ausoleums of Jodhpur rulers seems to be less effected 
by the hughal architecture. The classic example among the 
Chhatrls of Jodhpur rulers is that of Saharaja A jit flngh. At 
the centre of the pillared open hall rise four walls surmounted 
by a graceful and tall spire ( alkhara ) like that of the temples. 
On tho four sides of the sikliara there are beautiful projected 
balconies in three stories one above the other, each supported 
on trabeata arches made up of four pillars. The top storey 
is roofed with a pyramidical roof. The general plan of the 



musoleura seems to be derived from the temple architecture of 
the period and em;hasis is laid on traditional form and style 
of architecture. The shaft's of tho pillars, brackets and 
capitals all are according to Hindu architecture of Rajasthan. 

The musoleums at Gangodbhav (Udaipur) are numerousf'and of 

all sizes. The smallest chhatrl of this place is made up of 

» 

four pillars, sunnountedby a denied canopy, \*hilo in the biggest 
structure the domo is supported by 56 pillars. The two 
Important tombs of this place from the point of view of archi¬ 
tectural details are that of Rena amar Singh II and Rana Sangram 
Singh II. 

The musoleum of Rana Amar Singh II possess 32 columns 
and smaller in size with compare to 56 columned structure of 
Rana Sangram Singh II. In other details both the tombs are 
noro or less identical. Tho centre of tho structure is supported 
by eight small pillars constructed at the ceiling level of the 
pillars of the pii platform. Thus a two storyed effect is given 
by the infusion o^oight pillars above the ceiling of the first 

I 

row of pillars. The side portions along with the eight pillars 
are covered with flat roofs. The shape and construction of 
those domes seemes to be typically Mughal but of Akbar's period. 
They are not bulbous domes liko the domes of Shuhjahan’s period. 
The decoration of the drums of the dome are typically Mughal 
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based on morions and geometrical designs* However, the pillars, 
brackets, lintels, eaves are all according to the local 
style* 

However the later mu sol earns of 18th century at Ivota, 
Bundi, Kishangarh and Goverdhan of the rulers of Rajasthan, 
are the fine examples of the syntehsis of Mughal Rajput archi¬ 
tecture, where the bulbous domes with pinnacles, bent cornice 
andbent vaulted roofs with cupolas and kiosks of Mughal 
buildings, are embibed in the architecture of the different 
buildings. 

i 

Thus it seems that the Mughal architecture considerably 
influenced the Rajput architecture of Rajasthan during tho 16th 
and 17th century almost in oil types of buildings* 'fhe irapiet 
is limited in the case of sacred architecture while in the 
case of civil and memorial architecture it is noteworthy as 
the study reveals* 



CHAPTER 


VII 


Mwt.. a, 

Since the times when br. Coomaraswamy introduced 
Rajput painting into the sphere of art und history, there 

has been a good deal of controversy about Its relation to 

1 

contamporaxy Mughal art. The word * Rajput Painting* was 
used by Dr. Coomaraswamy for the Hindu painting of Rajputana 
and the ’Punjab Himalayas* The term ’Rajput* was applied 
by him because the different schools of painting were patro¬ 
nised by the Rajput rulers* About the origin of Rajput 
painting, he believed it, as a descendant of the old classic 
art of auddhism and early Hinduism adapted to changed demands* 

2 

ihere are two theories regarding Rajasthani painting; 

3 

the first is that it has an independent origin and growth; 
and the second is that it owes its greatness to its contact 
with nughal miniatures as developed in the reign of Akb&r 
and his successors, both those theories seems to be partly 
correct if the painting of the period are observed minutely. 


1. Ralput-Painting, Coomaraswamy, p.l. 

2. The word * Ra.l as than! Painting * will be more suitable 
in place of Rajput painting for the paintings of the 
region of .tajasthan. 

3. The chiof propagator of this theory was late, Dr*,>. 

Coomaraswamy, PP* 1-5; Indian Art , 

K.bhartha Iyer, p.74. 
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The fact that Rajput school developed es an independent 
school of painting in India without any contact of Mughal 
school of painting is approvedby almost all the art historians, 
hut the fact that the growth, development and maturity of 
Rajput school of painting, could be achieved only with the 
Influence of Mughal school of painting seems to be true. 

Because it was after the influence of Mughal school of paint¬ 
ing, that we find the developed school of Rajput painting 
In the sense of creative art* 


The Rajput school of painting seems to be developed 

on the background of Western school of painting (also termed 

as Gu.1 rati or Jain school of painting) which was in existence 

at the time of the origin of Rajput school of painting* The 

field of activity of the western school of painting, included 

the region of Gujrat, llalwa and najasthan. Economically 

this region was very sound due to trade routes leading to 

west coasts from worth India and was ? flanked by Jain traders 

and merchants* besides this the Jain kings of Chalukya 

dynasty of Gujrat also ruled the pagts of Malwa and Rajasthan 

from 10th to 13th centuries* During this period a large number 

2 

of Jain manuscripts were illustrated, which are found in the 


1 * 


2* 



11*Goetz, p.97* 
flitting, flLlflftUt Albert 


ikira, p.54; Rajasthan £1& Chltra- 


MdliaauiiaflLlfc Ilfck&N Satya Prukash, Cf* Rajasthan 
bharti, 7*8, Wo. 1,2, p.l2f Ellulature Painting. L.K.A.,p.9. 
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Juin Bhondars of Patan, Cambay and Jalsalmer. Bpto the 14th 
century these Illustrated are on palm leaves, and after 
that on paper. The characteristic features of the illustra¬ 
tions of this period are the use of strong and coarse line 
and the energy and movements conveyed by the stance of 
figures and the disposition of draperies. The figures are 
seen either full face or in full profile, the further eye 
being allowed to project right beyond the check, architecture 
$nd rudimentary backgrounds make an appearance. The perspec¬ 
tive is linear and the foreground and background are un¬ 
realistic, where the trees, plants and flowers are created 
for decorative purposes. The uso of colours is limited and 
only pink, yellow, red 5 and black colour are used. The figures 
of the human beings and other living beings are symbolic and 
the painters were not having any idea of light, shade, pers¬ 
pective and other such techniiiUos, Tho famous ttrsx 1 is, illus¬ 
trations of this period (upto 16th century) are Kalpruti as t 

k. 1 

kalpacharv , katha etc. 

In hajasthan, the ftajput school of Painting originated 
at Rewar, the state of Guhllot Rajputs in the traditions of 
western school of painting, because the earliest illustrated 
Rb. of this school was again a Jain book of scriptures i.e. 


i. £§iaung..M,i.,D<Ufr,> skira, p.58$ Malaftira Jcaiatlnfo b.h.s,, 

p.10; Indian Miniatures. W.G.Archer, pi. 3-8. 
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1 

SAMOA PAKI KAMAila gTO SMMil* illustrated during the reign 

of Heha Uavral T'ej Singh towards the close of the 13th century, 

2 

In the same style 3UFASA&A CHAJIAM , another Jain MS. w-4} 
illustrated In the first quarter of the 16th century during 
the reign of hana Mokal, The discovery of these MSS* suggest 
that the haj^sthanl school of painting, originated on the 
background of wostern school of painting, which later on 
emerged as u distinct school with came of its own charac¬ 
teristic features, The depiction of human figures in those 
paintings!s not realistic and tho result is that the diff¬ 
erent parts of the body are unproportlonato, lha facos ore 
neither full nor of full profile but are 2 2/3rd faces 
( Sava-chasra ? T having painted and. long nose, small chin, 
elongatsd eyes, where h the inner eye^ is projected cut the 
facial line. The formula of the human figure provocative and 
pert with an eager set of head, fustidous gesture and angular 
projections, Tho background is of gonerully brick red colour. 

This tradition of book illustration saams to continue 
during the 16th century when a large number of MG, were illus¬ 
trated more or less in the same pattern in the Mewar h school 


1* fainting of India. Hklra, p.62, 

2* tainting gdllflUy 3kira, P* 6 2t Mahar&na Kumbha, Somoni, 

pp. 298,29s$ 'atfltistfran Otas*» 

Satya Prakash, Cf* Aaj i-harti, 7,8, $0,1,2, p,13« 
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of Kajput painting* The famous book illustration of the 
1 

16th century are ghfifflr igflSk&al&b kM£ Chando, filtft-figylflda 
hhaggat-Purana and flagffllla« The paintings of those MSS are 
certainly advanced with comparison to earlier paintings* 

The colour scheme changes and we find the use of light colours 
both in the background as well as in the composition. The 
architecture &k takes special place in the general composit¬ 
ion and plan of the painting. Tho human figures are according 
to old pattern i*e* with augular projections. However, 

t/s> C/ut V~* vvs, IW / t [Ua v 

certain changes^are big and almond shaped but the practice 
• of projected oyo discontinued; the nose is larger and pointed 

but not to the extent of earliar paintings* The waist of 
the ladies is generally very thin while the hips are extra¬ 
ordinarily heavier. Tho faces are generally full profile and 
the practice of depicting 2/3rd faces discontinued, In the 
PI.I dross of tho male, the use of kulahdar turban and pointed coat 
( .l ama ) of transparent cloth are tho neti features. These 

2 

features seoms to be undor tho influence of I.alwa Sultanate, 


1* ha-1 nut Painting. B.Gray, pp.4,6; .jfclnfrlflP.* S.K.aee 

pp. 14-18; ir.alflnng. gi: .fflfljflf sklra, p.63; ZloJMmS 
Painting . a.K.A. pp. 14,16s SuJ as than Men Chil:.svkaXd Ik; 
Lramlk /ikas *. Gatya PrJsash, uf, riaj bhartl, V.8, No.1,2, 

p.8. 

2. Painting of India. Sklru, p.68; MDla&U® J&lfl&lflfl.L.K.A., 
p.12. The dress in xx&xxhXnx Rajasthani Painting is more 
or less Identical to the dress of ^aur Chanda paintings 
of Malwa school of Oirca 1630 a.i>. , which suggest the 
influence on the later Hajasthuni Paintings of the period. 
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The background and the foreground are full with details of 
Indian objects l.e. architecture of trabeate order where a 
great emphasis is laid on the pillars and animal head type 
brockets! the water in the foreground is generally with lotus 
flowers. The plants and trees are unrealistic and are infused 
in the painting particularly to bring their decorative effect. 

In technique the uniform light effect Is maintained 
in the whole painting. The perspective Is linear resulting 
into the lack of depth, distance and proportion. Due to less 
advanced technique of colour and light effect, the day and 
night scenes are almost of the same colours and of seme 
brightness. The only technique applied to distinguish between 
PI,IV the night and day scenes is the use of symbolic representa¬ 
tion of the sources of light l.e. fire, moon and stars and 
dark sky. 

The jatorJjaaafafiSlKa group of paintings depict the 
general pattern of paintings of the 16th century. In the 
general pattern, an open pavilion with a low cupola, a varandah 
hung with the Indian torna f a lotus pool, a flowering tree 
dotted with the white stars were included along with the 
subject in the painting. 

This sohool of painting was not only flourished in 


Mewar but also extended to other states of Kajasthan towards 
the end of the 16th century, i/ucklly we find some Raeflala 
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painting of the second half of the 16th century, which throw 

important light on the development of the Rajput school of 

pointing* It is difficult to soy, whether flag as were the 

outcome of poetic fancy or were derieved from folk songs 

and mystic songs* According to traditional Hindu view, four 

sources arc ascribed to Ragas * They are from popular local 

songs; poetic fancy of some of the musicians; devotional 

songs of the v oela and other worshippers and lostly the 

1 

composition of the musicians* The basic fact, however, lies 
in the close relationship of Rajput painting with the verna¬ 
cular poetry, which flourished in the wake of Valshnava revival 

The time when these paintings were executed was surcharged 

2 

with spirit of Bhaktl . The Rajput painters began to give 
visual expression to the bhaktl by a series of paintings, 
which were eoranonliy designated as Baglaia paintings* 

Secondly the revival of tfolshnavism also influenced the paint¬ 
ings of flavak and Lavika bheda themes where Krishna was 
symbolically represented the supreme God while Gopls to that 

>1«I/|V, of soul* The unity of the soul with the God was the chief 

VI* 

object of the Yalshnav revivalism* Hence to put this idea 


1* Klnlfttura-Pfilnunfi » S*K*A, , p*16; Miniatures Prom the 
Hast , L.Hajek p*35; Representation of Musical Bagas, 
Moti Chandra Cf. J.U.P.H.S, 1047, pp. 1,2,20* 

2. a&lPUt ffrlntlng, Coomarasvamy, pp. 26,27; Paintingof 
Iflfl 1ft, Skira, p*146; Miniatures from tha iL.Hajek, 
pp* 23-20* 
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before the people through the painting the painters developed 
the system of Ravak and Kavika bheda, which express the 
sentiments of love between the hero and heron©. The Boamla 
paintings also could not escape from this influence and 
the result was in Inclusion of the theme of Krishna and 
Radha*s love in such paintings. 

Thus from the point of view of thomes the Rajput paint¬ 
ing upto the 16th century were mainly in the form of book 
1 

illustrations or based on folk lore and mystic songs. The 

technique and composition of the painting of this period 

further suggest the ±& independent origin of this school 

without any link with the earlier school of Buddhist painting. 

The absence of three dimensional effect, aerial perspective, 

depth, proportion of the different objects and limited use of 

colours signify the independent beginning of the school. 

2 

Because, had it been the offshoot of Buddhist school of 
painting such elementary dfofects would not have occurred in 
the painting. In the Buddhist school of painting (Ajanta 


1. Coooaraswsmy believed that Rajput painting has no connec¬ 
tion with Book illustration, which seems to be incorrect 
oplnlbn, ft ft,1 put fllnUBg* P*3. We find already a large 
number of book illustrations belonging to this period. 

2. Dr. Coomaraswamy, believed about Buddhist origlny Kalpu^ 
Painting , p.lj G.N.Sharma, also hold the some view, Some 
Aspect of Mewari School of Painting, Proo. I.H.C. IP64, 
p.273; Motl Chandra also ascribes to this view, Represen¬ 
tation of Musical Ragas, Cf. J.U.P.H.S, 1047, V.20,No.l,2, 
p.24. 




tf’roscoes) the three dimensional effect, aerial perspective t 

right proportion or the objects, depth, distance and a wide 

use or colours x had already been achieved to the stage of 
1 

perfection* 

m m . i vm mjimm jm 

During the Mughal period, the Rajput school of painting 
was qalte popular in the region of Rajasthan* The main 
centres of this school were at Chawand (Mewar), Bikaner, 
Jodhpur, Bundl and Amber upto the middle of 17th century* But 
afterwards two new centres also developed with the establish- . 
ment of new Rajput principalities at Kota and Klshangarh In 
the closing years of the 17th century* With the acceptance 
of Mughal sovereignty by the Ranas of Mewar, the period of 
hostility came to on end in the first garter of the 17th 
century* The Rana's left and deserted the hill capital of 

chawand and settled at Udaipur* Thus the centre of pointing 

/ 

was shifted In Mewar state from chawand to Udulpurr 

The earliest paintings of the Rajput school of painting 
belongs to chawand. During the reign of nmar Singh II (Mewar) 
vest junta** probably around the year 22 1605 A,D», a set of 
Ragmala paintings was painted at chawand by the artist Klsardi. 


1* Indlan-£alfttlng, ftrcy brown, p.10. 
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The style of these paintings is unmistakably related to the 

ghamfifinctolto) filtastolafla and feh^,flAs£ur&na croup of the 
earlier period. The main elements of the style are in general 
composition t the large areas of solid colour* the conventional 
P1.I1 and unrealistic representation of the sky and landscape* the 

arrangement of figures in linear perspective* uniform light a££n 
effect. The night scenes have been depicted with traditional 
convention of the use of dark black colour in the background 
with white dots to suggest the night with stars. The treat¬ 
ment of human figures in unrealistic, the faces are broad 
but in full profile, the angular projections of the different 
parts of the body still favoured. The eyes are big and 

almond or fish shaped, the nose pointed and larger but with 
1 

small chins. But the pointer has succeeded in bringing the 
different expressions in the faces with the help of different 
postures of sitting and the forms as of hands and fingers. 

‘xhe dresses suggest the influonce of some foreign court* where 
in place of traditional Indian dress, the pointed .l amas of 
transparent cloth are used particularly in the male dress. 

The female dress remains more or less unaltered. The colour 
scheme, composition and the technique is certainly advanded 
in comparison to flh&ttrPvflChaslka group. 


1. Rajput Painting, Coomaraawaay, p.8. Representation of 
Musical Ragus, Motl Chandra, Cf. J.U.B.H.S. 1947, V.20, 
pp. 24,25. 
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After the reign of Amar Singh I, several illustrated 
MSS, have survived from the beginning to end of Jagat Singh*s 
reign (1628-1662) and from the beginning of the reign of 
Raj Singh (1662). which clearly show the Mughal influence on 
different aspects of the painting, 

Like chawand the other important centre of Rajput 
painting was Pali in Jodhpur state# Vie find a collection of 
Haemal a painting of 24 1623 A#D. painted by an artist, named 
vlrjl. The series of these paintings are again unaffected 
by the Mughal style like the Chawand paintings. These paint¬ 
ings continued the traditions of western school of painting 

PI.II & with slight variations* The angular projections of the body 
III 

are maintained, the faces are broad and heavier and compara¬ 
tively larger than the body*s proportion. The eyes are big 
and almond shaped, nose pointed but not too big* The expre¬ 
ssions in the face are brought with the help of body gestures 
and the position of hands and fingers. But the idea of pers¬ 
pective and distance is altogether absent. The dress of xxat2 
male m2 is similar to the Haemal a series of Chawand, showing 
a closer link with that school of painting. 

Thus it seams that upto the middle of 17th century the 
Rajput school of painting flourished in Kewar and Marwar without 


1. Miniature Fainting. A.K.A., p.16, Hlat.nwr of rina Arts of 
India & Savlon , tf.A.Smlth, p.205. 
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Mughal influence* The general characteristic features which 
developed during this phase further suggest the independent 
origin of this school* She themes of this phase include the 
book illustration, myrthologicai scenes, mystic scenes and^ 
the Ragmala sets, which suggest the dominance of folk lore 
and absence of aristocratic or court scenes unlike the Mughal 
school of paiftting* Generally the background of one single 
colour was pre-dominant in these paintings# 'ihe horizon 
being very near the upper margin of the picture and seperated 
by a straight line from the rest of the background# In the 
foreground water with lotus flower became the typical feature, 
which is found in almost all the paintings# In the water 

2 

PI.XV foreground a conspicuous feature was the strongly zigzagged 

margin of the water. The depiction of mountains and hilly 
ureas by means of superimposed circles or arches was another 
Important featuresjof this school# Ihe depiction of tkx trees 
and plants in decorative form to bring a constrast of the 
colours was also one of the feature of these paintings, 

besides these the overlapping of boarder by the figures, 

PI.IV the pavilion background with peacocks on roofs, the typified 

& V 

figures of animals, falling rain drops, lightning etc. were 


1* had pat f frinUag» Coomuraswamy, pp# 2,6,6, Indian VOL 
halallns, P.Brown, p.20. 

2. Ka-lput Painting, Coomuraswamy, pp. 12,15. 
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the othar peculiar features of the Ha J put school of painting 
upto the middle of 17th century. 

sm mmk .impact q « 

The Mughal impact on Rajput painting isjvisible after 
the middle of 17 th century in technique, themes and material 
culture of the paintings. 

In the second half of the 17th century, patronage at 

Imperial court began to decline, especially during the reign 

of Aur&ngzeb* The Ha J put rulers seem to have employed many 

of the painters of Mughal school of pointing in their local 
1 

courts. Some of the Rajput courts, fmbor in particular, had 

already started the practice of employing those artists who 

could not be taken in Mughal court, in their own courts, even 

2 

towards the close of the v 16th cantury* The Rajput rulers 

not only employed the painters in their courts but also started 

the practice of establishing court studies in Mughal pattern, 

3 

where competent artists were employed on regular basis. 


1. History of Pine *rtfl of India & Ceylon f V.A.Smlth, p.206. 

2. ♦Ra.lasthan Men Chltrakala KaKramlk JllSatyu Prakash 

Of• haj. Bhartl, 7.8, to. 1-2, p.16. 

3. jUal&toaa £aX P* 3 - 4 ? IrenAs in,Indian Painting, 
M.Kaul, p.71. 



During the Mughal period in the 17th & 18th centuries, 

the school or Rajput painting flourished in almost all the 

1 

Hujput capitals and even to some of the thlKnnaa of the 
thlkanedurs . In Rajasthan a larger number of paintings 
were painted, comprising of Bernals, series of different 
period, Kavak-Kavlkdpiemes. UmMMkt 

KhestraM ahatmya alogg with court paintings from the time of 
Hana Jagat Singh to Rana Amar Singh II, in Mev/ar; from Raja 
Gaj Singh to Jaswant Singh in Marwarf from Rao Kalyan Singh 
to Maharaja Anup Singh in Bikaner, from Rao Satrusal to 
Anlrudh Singh in Kotaj from Raja Man Singh to Savai Jai Singh 
in Amber and from Raja Kishan Singh to Raja Rup Singh in 
Ilishangarh. The paintings of this period appear to be greatly 
influenced not only by Mughal painting but also by the 
Imperial court fashions and customs* 

mmuBis. m jm» 

The majority of the paintings were on paper* On the 
basis of unfinished works of the painting, the process of 
technique can be studied easily* The first sketch of the 
subject was made with brush in light red and very rarely on 
yellow, and over it was laid a white layer of very smooth 
nature* The subject of the painting was then redrawn often 


i* MiaiflSttga.faln.Ung» a.k.a., p*is* ju&tffiBL of Fine, Art 
OL lafLImA -SiXlfifly V. A. Smith, p. 206. 
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with much modification in brown or black* Next the back¬ 
ground, sky, trees and architecture were coloured leaving 
the figures white* finally the figures were coloured and 

were given precision by afinal outline in red or black and 

1 

thus the painting was completed* The same technique seems 
to continue during Mughal period us it evident by the unfi¬ 
nished paintings of the period* 

However, the style changod during the Mughal period 
and the most important change was in the realization of pers¬ 
pective* Before the Mughal contact the pointers of Rajasthan 
painted the different objects of the painting in the linear 
perspective. With the Mughal influencethe linear perspective 
was replaced by aerial perspective which brought the idea of 
distance, depth and proportion* The realization of aerial 

PI*VII, perspective could not be achieved in perfection without the 

XII. 

XIII, use of light and shade* Thus the old practice of uniform 
XV,XVI 

light effect changed with the introduction of aerial perspec¬ 
tive, resulting into the brightness of the foreground and 
darkness of the background* 


Secondly apart frem the introduction of aerial pers¬ 
pective, the two dimensional effect of the paintings was 


Catalogue of the Indian Collections T a.K.Coanaraswamrtf 
p. 80; B*Jmt m e ti n g I Coaa*rm,my, p.4, Mlnlatnr* 
from tha Bast. pp. 43,44. 
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P1,IX,X changed by bringing thro© dimensional effect on the pattern 
XI,XII. 

of Mughal paintings. 

The general composition of the painting was also 
effected considerably In depiction of trees, plants, flowers, 
soil, mountains and the architectural background. The trees, 
plants and flowers of decorative type gave piece to natura¬ 
listic and realistic depiction under the Mughal influence. 

The soil and mountains or hilly ureas were depicted with 
naturalistics colours, while the hills of Persian type paint¬ 
ings were borrowed by the Kajput painters. The architectural 
PI,XVIII background of Indian type pavilions with pillars, brackets, 
eaves and flat roof, changed by the structural features of 
the Mughal architecture i.o. arches, demies bent vaulted roofs, 
minarets etc. 

In the background the old method of showing the horizon 
and sky in a small patch of the painting by a clear cut line 
was left and in place of it the naturalistic sky line formed 
out from the background architecture, according to Mughal 
pattern. 

The human figures, the animals and other living beings 
depiction was also changed in totality. The old art of Rajput 
painting of the magic world, vharejall men were heroic and 
all women were beautiful and passionate and sky, animals both 
wild and teme were the friends of men and trees and flowers 
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1 

PI,I, were conscious of the fort9teps of hero and heroine, changed 

IV,V. 2 

under the Mughal impact* The typified faces of both human 

beings and animalschanged to individualistic faces* However, 
the faces of the women remained more or less typified* The 
extra-ordinary big eyes and nose were replaced by proportionate 
eyes and nose in the human body. The anaguiar type projec¬ 
tions of the body parts wore given up and the realistic and 
naturalistic depiction of human figures developed in the 
Rajput painting due to the effect of the Mughal naturalistic 
school of painting. 


Lastly the colour scheme of the Rajput painting also 
changed considerably under the Mughal influence. The Rajput 
P1*XIV painting borrowed the mosaic colour scheme from the I4ughal 

painting in the composition of the works. The use of light, 
dark and a large variety of colours was also the effect of 
Mughal influence. 


The subject matter of Rajput Painting prior to Mughal 
contact was based on folklore, mythology, religion and music. 

The Racmala (musical modes) and wavika bhada (types of heroines) 
were much favoured themes of the painting. 


IftftJLdaJdLa-J& Indian.,MS, iS.b.iiavGll, pp, 26 , 112 * RaJput 
Painting. Coomaraswamy, pp. 71,72. 


2* Iialput Painting, Coomaraswamy, p, 69, 



With the Mughal influence the scope of subject matter 
of Rajput painting considerably changed* Along with the tradi¬ 
tional themes, the contemporary court scenes of Rajput royalty, 
hunting scenes, wine-drinking scenes and book illustration of 
historical and romantic works were also added In the Rajput 

painting during the 17th & 18th centuries# The literary and 

1 

historical works, included in tho subject matter of painting 
were llBmmlr Hath, Kal-Damyantl, JEaMfl&fifcU * 

5QluttLMahiwai» Mm.and £aajUauclg& etc* 

The change of subject matter from mythological, rellg- 
ous and folklore scenes to the court scenes and book illustra¬ 
tion of literary works was the impact of Mughal court painting, 
where such type of themes were prevalent* The result was 
this that Rajput school of painting developed like the conte¬ 
mporary Mughal xfe school of painting, moving closer to the 
aristocratic art, neglecting the common men from its subject 
matter. 

The most Important influence on Rajput painting was In 
the from of material contents in the paintings* The Influence 
on the material culture of the Rajput painting was the direct 


1* .BftJMfc Fftinttngy Coomaraswamjtf , p.64. 
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result of the Mughal Rajput cultural contacts* The Rajput 
chiefs and their officials adopted the Mughal dresses and 
fashions being the representatives of Kughal aristocracy* 

One of the main condition imposed upon the Rajput chiefs by 
the Mughals ■ after the recognition of Mughal sovereignty was 
to serve the Imperial court* According to this condition each 
and every Rajput chief enrolled himself as Mughal mansabdar 
and served the court during the Mughal court* It was were in 
the Imperial court that they had to keep themselves according 
to Mughal traditions and customs of the court. In the daily 
life the most important thing was the dress* The costumes 
and ornaments of the period are depicted as follows: 

The crown ( Mukuta) f generally five pointed,1s worn 
Pl.Xl by princes and deities in the Rajput paintings* The Ji Mor- 

Hukuta is the peacock crested crown worn by Krishna* 

The pagari T p gga t phenta T p atta T pataka and safa were 
the common names of different types of turbans* The different 
varieties of turbans were characteristics of race, locality 
and period in the Rajput paintings* Paerl was narrow and very 
long and was characteristic feature of Rajput paintings of 
the 17th and 18th centuries* The Rajput pagrl r appears to have 
been adopted at|the Mughal court already in the time of Akbar 
and remains the typical head dress of both Musalmans and Hindus 
ns represented in the paintings* The form of peer! is 
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unsymmetrical, sloping backwards and bound toy a transverse 
band of different cloth* a jewelled mala-band may be tied 
round the turban horizontally, and a plume ( sarpach ) often 
richly jewelled or enamelled, may toe worn in the turban Itself* 
The addition of sarnech was the innovation of the Mughals« 

1 

Different kinds of .1 cm as were worn by Rajputs under the 
Mughal impact are evident In the pointings* lakauchivah was 

PI, , a kind of frock coat with a full round skirt* It was fastened 

JCX XX i 

at theeide on shoulder and just above the waist on the left 
side* The skirt was open and raly® extend below the knee which 
became gradually longer in the subsequent period and extended 
PI* VIII upto ankles. The second type of .l ama was chakdar , whose skirt 
was pointed and generally it was four pointed prolongations, 
two on eaoh side, which constituted a fashion prevalent at 
the Mughal court during the reign of Akbar and Jahangir* 

The third type of .l ama which was used by Rajputs termed 
chaukan . a coat, usually of moderate length, tied on the left 
side at neck and waist* It was close fitted over the chest 
and its lower portion was in the form of an open skirt* 

The «mba i*e* an overgarment or dock, used for warnath, 
was tied in the middle of the waist only* 


l* Binlftfrart EalnUng, d.k.a,, pp* 12 , 13 * 
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The pair Shan was a kind of overgarment usually worn by 
PI.XIV the ladles and It covered the whole body from the neck to 

ankles and was usually of round eiroumsference or sometimes 
curved one* 

Trousers ( pay.1amas ) were also worn by men and women* 
They were of different types and of different cloths* The 
typical form found in the paintings is that of loose upto 
the knee and tight below the knee and above the sxdt ankles* 
These were tied in the waist with the help of a cord* 

The chataka worn round the waist over the trousers and 
PI.XIV Jama was another form of Mughal dress* It had its one end 

hanging upto the knees and usually It was painted with peculiar 
floral motifs* It was worn by both men and women though men 
used it generally* 

The dress of women was less Influenced under the Mughal 
impact and it was mainly comprised of oholl or anelva (the 
lied fitting shaped bodies, covering the breasts and having 
very short sleeves and fastened by strings at the back), sari, 
end lahansa on the lover portion tied in the waist and some* 
times trousers according to Mughal fashion* The dupatta was 
a kind of long narrow covering cloth, generally decorated and 
of transparent muslin, worn over the breast and head, Sometimes 
one end oflong dupatta was tied over the waist covering the 
lower garment and the other end reached the head covering the 
breast portion* 
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The Ian gull T foablfftl and pal rah an were the new types 
of dress, worn by the ladles under the Mughal court fashions, 
the .langull was a compile dress combining bodies and skirt, 
fastened at the neck and waist and open below the waist. The 
sleeves were long and tight. The circumference of the .langull 
Pl.X was large so as to give free movement to the legs. Peshwa.1 

also another type of dress, more orloss similar to . langull 
only with the difference of costly cloth. It was printed or 
painted and usually worn by dancers. 

Pair ah an was also a sort of gown used by ladles, It 
was having loose sleeves and loose cireumsference covering 
the whole body and was used as an overgarment. 

The inclusion of these dresses In the Rajput painting 
suggest the tremendous influence of the Mughal dress upon the 
Rajputs. 

Beside the dresses of men and women according to Mughal 
fashions, we also find a large number of different articles 
used by the Rajputs, directly borrowed from the Mughal culture. 
The use of Persian designed carpets by the Rajput royalty} the 
cups and goblets of Persian motifs and designs} the aandan 

PI.IX,XII, (case of betel leaves)} nlkdan (spootan)} chlk (the reed curtain) 

XIII 

over the gates} the different musical Implements and different 
types of arms and armaments were some of the objects, which 
were borrowed from the Mughal court and became a part of 
Rajput culture. 
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While dealing with the Rajput painting of Rajasthan, 
it is necessary to mention that though ve find some general 
characteristic features of the painting hut that does not 
mean that each state possessed only one characteristic style 
of its own or that the style whioh prevailed in one state 
never penetrated in another state. However, each state had 
developed its own peculiar features with in the general charac¬ 
teristic features of the Rajput school of painting. 

MliM» 

During the 17th century the Mughal court also influenced 
the Rajput school of painting, to start the art of portraiture* 
The portraiture art under the Mughals developed during the 
reign of Jahangir, though it had boon originated towards the 
closing years of Akbar's reign* It was after Jahangir’s por¬ 
traiture art, that the Rajput rulers started to ask their 
painters to make their portraits. The development of portrai¬ 
ture art in the Rajput painting was the result of Mughal contact* 
The painters of Rajput courts started to make portraits of 
thdU patrons on the pattern of Mughal style of portraitures* 

PI.XX, The profile faces, standing poses, the placement of the hands 

XXI 

over the sword hilts or the holding of flower's (usually rose 


l. XIhl,J krAA-Ar chUectuEa-aJLfcJLKant atg» H.Qoetz, p.47. 

The portrait of Rajput rulershaving the aura round the 
face like Mughal palntlngsof Jahangir and Shahjahan's 
period, whan were depicted during this period* 
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flower) in the hands ware some of the conventionalized styles 
of Mughal portraiture. The Rajput portraiture art also followed 
the Mughal conventional patterns. These portraits also provide 
us minute details of dresses, ornaments and fashions of the 
period. The portraiture art was so much favoured in the 
Rajput courts that in the 18th century a large number of portr¬ 
aits were made both of men and women. 


mMkJAimmt 

Under the Mughal impact, the mural paintings were 

also started by the Rajput rulers to decorate their imdbtibc 

1 

buildings. The traces of Mughal impact are clearly visible 
in the paintings of Raja Bharmal•s chhatrl . Raja Man Singh’s 
fihtolr.lt gateway of Balrat, ChtolU of Jai Singh I’s foster 
mother at Amber state} the old palace and Ranqnahal at Bikaner) 
the glJLfcftato palace and toask **ahal at Jodhpur and fl&Q.U 
£hllsa«aU Iflgalxaa at Udaipur. 

These buildings contain the mural painting of different 
themese depicting the animals and human beings in the court 
scenes or Navlka bheda sets. The Mughal type of dress and 


1. totol FttlPUPgt « Cocoaraswomy, pp. 6,6,13,14. tolfiiltott 
he Bhltlchltra, M.a.Gupta, Ci. Raj. History Congress 1067, 
dp. 236.236 1 * Rajasthan Main Chltrakala ke Kramik ?lka ? » t 
Satya Frakash Cf. Raj Bhartl, V.8, No. 1-2, pp. 16,16. 


technique is visible in these paintings* The paintings of 
Jaenlvab of Rana Bhim Singh*s period depicts two ladies 
wearing x European dress, suggesting the European influence on 
Rajput painting obviously tfcxnx through the Mughal court. 
However, ve do not find large number of aural paintings in the 
Rajput buildings* It appears that though this art of mural 
painting was introduced by the Rajputs but most probably it 
was not liked to the extent of miniature painting* 

Thus through the study of Rajput painting, not only 
the establishment of Mughal Rajput contacts ore proved but 
also the process of cultural assimilation can be seen in 
successive stages* 



c o a a h auu « 


Whan the empire of Harsha fell, In the middle of the 
|L7th century, the northern India broke up into small princi¬ 
palities* It was during this period that some of the Rajput 
clans emerged as the new ruling class of northern India, where 
they established their kingdoms and enjoyed political powers 
till the coming of the Turks towards the close of the 12th 
century* Though the northern India was centered by the Turks, 
but the land which Rajputs occupied in north-West India and 
came to be known as Rajasthan, remained in their possession, 
till the middle of the 16th century. The Turkish sultans of 
Delhi could not conquer this region as a whole thoufeh they 
were successful in capturing and withholding certain pockets 
In this region* 

At the time of Akbar's accession in the year 1656 A.D*, 
the region of Rajasthan was comprised of the states of Mewar, 
Marwar, Bikaner, Jaisalmar, Amber, Bundi, Slrohi, Bonswara 
and Deoliya. All of these states were ruled by the Rajput 
rulers of the different clans* 

The first two rulers of Mughal dynasty, Babur and 
Humayun could not foimulate and implement any specific policy 
towards this region due to their pre-occupations in other 
regions and with other problems. It was Akbar the third ruler 
of the same dynasty, who evolved a definite policy towards 
this region to fulfil his plan of empire building* 



With the eye of statesman Akbar saw that the uncertainty 
of Mughal tenure of power was due to one basic fact, that 
they were not the sons of soil* At that time the political 
power was divided between Afghans and Rajputs, The Afghans 
had already proved themselves as the source of trouble to 
his predecessors both Babur and Humayun, Ihe only alternative 
left before him was to seek assistance and cooperation of 
the Rajputs, to gain the support of local element. 

To achieve the support, cooperation and loyalty of 
Rajputs| Akbar adopted a new policy towards the rulers of 
Rajasthan, According to this policy the rulers were persuaded 
and if porsuatlon failed then compelled forcibly to acknow¬ 
ledge his sovereignty, to pay tribute and to serve the Imperial 
court with their contingents. In return of their acceptance 
of Mughal sovereignty and Joining of Mughal service, they were 
left independent as far as their internal autonomy of their 
respective territories were concerned. As a result of this 
special favour their territories were classified by Akbar as 
a distinct class of land, termed as watan-laelra . By adopting 
this policy Akbar had clearly shown that he did not Intend to 
destroy the Rajputs but he wanted their friendship, cooperation 
and loyalty for the Imperial throne, which he achieved through 
his for sightedness. 
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*\»rther to strengthen his policy, Akbar made matrimonial 
alliances with the ruling Rajput houses of Rajasthan. The 
Rajput rulers of Amber, Jodhpur, Bikaner, Doongarpur, Kishan- 
garh and Jalsalmer gave their princess as brides to the Mughal 
rulers and their sons throughout the period from Akbar to 
/arrukh Slyar. The policy of matrimonial alliances not only 
developed the bonds of blood relationship but also the feeling 
among the Rajputs that they had u stake in the Mughal empire. 
The matrimonial alliances also gave rise to the establishment 
of family ties between the Mughals and Rajputs. 

However, it was the condition of the Imperial service, 
which brought the Rajputs in closer contact with the Mughal 
court. The policy of matrimonial alliances and the Imperial 
service started by Akbar, was followed more or less in the 
same spirit of objectiveness by his successors till the reign 
of Aurangzeb. 

The process of cultural contacts between the Rajputs 
and Mughals, started with the subjugation of Rajasthan by 
Akbar. f>y virtue of their subordination, the Rajput rulers 
also accepted the condition of regular attendance at the 
Imperial oourt and to serve the Mughal emperor. They enrolled 
themselves in the Mughal service and entered into the category 
Of Mjaflfcfrflftrfi. The mansabdars formed the ruling group in the 
Mughal empire. The incorporation of I.ajputs in the Mughal 



service was the result or the planned imperial policy, having 
implicit faith in them. They were appointed on different 
posts upto the highest post of the governors of the provinces. 
The seme polioy was continued by Akbar's successors in case 
of appointments and service. 

While in service, the Rajput rulers attended the Mughal 
court with their family members, clansmen and troopers and 
came under the direct influence of the Mughal court and Mughal 
way of life. They attended the court observing all the manners 
Customs and practices of the Imperial court. To familiarise 
themselves with court eti(jpaettes, they used to learn them 
before coming to the court. 

Beside the court attendance and service of the empire 
in distant provinces, the Mughal emperors also entrusted 
them with different typos of duties which were close to the 
person of emperor and of vary natures. Such types of duties 
gave them ample opportunities to study, to learn and to assi¬ 
milate the various cultural activities of the Mughal way of 
life. 

I 

farther the material culture of Rajputs was also effec¬ 
ted due to the generous nature of Mughal emperors,who rewarded 
different kinds of articles to these Rajputs often arid on, 
which naturally enriched their material culture. 



The process of Mughal-Rajput contact wis not limited 
to the ruling groups but it took into its fold the common at 
men also, who were basically the troopers of the Rajput rulers* 

Thus the constant and close touch of Rajput rulers along 
with their troops with the Mughal court and Mughal way of life 
throughout the Mughal period, ultimately started the process 
of cultural give and take between the two cultures and each of 
them considerably effected* The Rajput rulers of Rajasthan 
assimilated, consciously or unconsciously, what was the best 
of Mughal culture, in their own way of life* 

The Imitation of Mughal court customs and practices 
in their courts was one of the conscious effort made by 
them* The object of the imitation of Mughal court customs and 
practices was to enhance their power and position in relation 
to their fief-holders (J&JtoaaA&ES & JMlIflftTja) on the seme 
pattern, what the Rajput rulers had vis-a-vis to the Mughal 
emperors* The remodelling of their courts, the classification 
of nobility, the establishment of court customs and practices 
of neahkash . escheat etc* were largely under the 

Influence of the Mughal court* similarly the introduction of 
chaukl system, to guard the royal palaces by the fief-holders 
were the result of Mughal courts influence* 

The penetration of the Mughal culture was not limited 
to the courts only but it Influenced almost all walks of life* 
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for the development of medieval social life, the Rajputs owe 
too much to Mughals. However, the Influence on the social life 
of Rajasthan, appears to be limited to the Rajput aristocratic 
class i.e. their officials and retainers* But some of the 
social customs like aatl t .l ohar greatly changed in their values 
and concepts under the Mughal Influence* The dresses, ornaments, 
food, education, amusements were the most effected areas of 
cultural synthesis, while the religious beliefs and customs, 
festivals remained more or less unaffected throughout the 
period* 


the system of administration of the Rajput states rece¬ 
ived o MajtiSS* complete transformation of the system under the 
Mughal Impact. The Mughal administrative terminology was 
applied in almost all fields of administration* The division 
of territories into smaller units, their officials with iden¬ 
tical duties and functions like Mughal officials are the 
glaring examples of the period* In the field of administration 
the Important contribution of the Mughal court was to give 
uniform pattern of administration to the states of Rajasthan, 
whloh could not be possible without the Imitation of Mughal 
system of administration* The systematisation of the different 
branches of administration was also the result of Mughal court 
patterns* 

The art of the region affected in this process most. It 
is the art, which Is more sensitive to the cultural winds.During 



the process of synthesis of Mughal-Rajput cultures, the archi¬ 
tecture and painting exhibit the same synthetic tendencies. 

The Rajput temples, palaces, musoleums were no longer planned 
and built on the lives of traditional pattern of architecture. 
They not only adopted the Mughal elements of architecture, but 
they also broathe a new spirit which demonstrate the influence 
of culture on each other. The true archos of difforent 
shapes, the vaulted roofs, tho arabesques, etc,did not remain 
the symbol of Muslim buildingsj since they became the part 
and parcel of Rajput architecture. The synthesis of architec¬ 
tural technique and styles Is not limited to the civil and 
memorial architecture bit it also include the buildings of 
sacred architecture (temples). The buildings of medieval 
Rajasthan are the best examples of Mughal Rajput cultural 
synthesis. 

Like architecture, the Rajput painting also reached to 
its perfection due to the assimilation of technique xjr style, 
subject matter and material culture of Mughal paintings and 
Mughal court culture. The achievements of Rajput school of pain¬ 
ting were largely due to the Impact of Mughal school of painting 
as is evident if one study those paintings. 

However, it does not mean that Rajasthan lost its own 
individuality in the above mentioned areas. We find the conti¬ 
nuation of distinct cultural heritage in almost all fields of 
Medieval Rajput culture,The present study shows only a process 
of cultural synthesis on a considerable scale. 
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£m& . i 

School Rajasthani 1670 A.D, 

A Painting from Barahmasa 
Use of dark colours Indian Dress 

linear Perspective Indian architecture 

angular figures of human beings, full profile 
faces, resembling with vestern school of painting, 
vith two dimensional effect* 
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SWA . XL 

lam&La (tialteM) Chawand (Mewar) 1606 A.D. 

Dark backgrdbnnd and use of dark colours, 
linear Perspective, Two dimensional effect, 
Background Indian Betting, architecture 
Indian, angular figures of human beings, 
almond shaped big ayes, small chin, pointed 
nose. Profile faces, peacock & deer-naturalistic. 
iMLB in Maledress. 
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EA Ifi _HI 

Mewar 1628 A*D. 

Dark background and use of light colours, 

Linear perspective, Wight scene, uniform light 
effect* Tvro dimensional effect though beginning 
of three dimensional effect is visible. 

background in Indian setting, sky & 
horizon realistic, Birds natural* Human figures 
in Angular projections, size of eyes and nose 
proportionate. 

Dress - Six pointed Jama , trousers 
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E±m _ u 

liaglol .Maftai Kaflhairii 

Bajasthanl (Mewar) Mid. 16th century 

an Abhisarika Aavika seeks her beloved 
on a night ox' storm and rain. 

Setting of background in a pavilion, 

Indian Architecture, Ainear perspective, two 
dimensional effect. Use ox' dark colours*, 
symbolic representation of rain and night, 
uniform light effect, peacock's feather tail 
overlapping the undefined border, faces full 
profile, angular body. Wo trace of Mughal Impact. 
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mm _ t 

hajasthani Mid, 16th century, 

A woman standing on a hill, dancing and 
singing with vina , in hand, two peacocks attrac¬ 
ted by music, 

betting of background in open land, use of 
dark colours, trees decorative ard unnaturalistic, 
encircled formation of hill in conventional style, 
small curved line depicting the clouds in upper 
margin (conventional), symbolic representation of 
r&in, uniform light effect. Indian dress, angular 
body, big nose and almonnd shaped eye, profile 
face Linear perspective, two dimensional affect, 
ho trace of Mughal Impact, 














\ 
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.il 

Rajasthani Kid* 16th century 

Pavilion setting, a prince and princess 
with attendants* Linear perspective, two 
dimensional effect, architecture Indian, 
border undefined, woman i*’aces typified, 
Indian dress. 

Mughal Impact on architecture-dome, 


bent vaulted roof. 
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kkm—ux 

mvfrrl.*wslni 

Rajasthani iiiarly 17th century 

A woman sitting over the Carpet* attended 
by two lady musicians. 

serial perspective, throe dimensional 
effect due to Hugh&l impact. A aces Individualis¬ 
tic, iiandscape and trees realistic. 

The foreground of water with lotus flowers 
unnatural and conventional. 

The design of carpet suggest Persian influ¬ 


ence through Mughal court 
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mi 

ftaylftfa .feftato.,.r. a^toacllULift 

Mewar 1640 A.D. 

Heroine conversing with hero in a pavilion. 
i.1 near iarspective, two dimensional effect and 
hark colour background, decorative trees, plants 
& flowers, birds, suggest, conventional pattern 
of Rajput school. 

,whstMar,.i.agLa < ixausaxa, pmx!» pMfe 


suggest Mughal impact 
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I, ft 

LLEUIQfl or Krishna 
iiQWar 1650 A.D. 

Whole Painting divided into three independent 
panels. Pillared Pavilion with bent vaulted 
roof. The foreground water setting in conven¬ 
tional pattern, trees, decorative. Dress 
Indian and rtughal Mixed, Takauchia Jama , 
trousers and ohatka due to rtughal impact. 

Three dimensional effect. Use of dark colours 
in background. 


Skyline narrow & conventional. 
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PltAI'iS jL 


He,Justhani 1650-1680 A.D. 

Architecture, Indian & Mughal 
nress, Indian & Mughal, 

Plants, trees, liowers, birds decorative 
Mughal impact on dress, carpets, curtains 
utensils and architecture. 

Use ol light colours with dark colon 


oi* the background. 































Al 


Mewar 1650 k.D. 

Landscape Indian, background oi* dark colours 
trees, plants & flowers decorative, 3kyllve 
narrow* Mughal Impact on dress of male and 
female, landscape as a whole unrealistic, 
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LueM 

we war 1660 A.D, 

Pleasure garden pavilion scene, showing tvro 
indies, uandscape refined and more realistic 
and natural, trees naturalistic, material 
culture influenced by Hughais, carpets,goblets, 
cups, dresses etc. Use of naturalistic colours 
Aerial perspective, Three dimensional effect. 




















t»»'s is _ mi 


Bundl 1682 A.D, 

This is one of the earliest dated painting 
of the bundi school. 

The pavilion background is more decorated 
The pillars k brackets of the pavilion as well as 
the bent vaulted done reminds some of the architec¬ 
tural features of iUibar’s period. 

The painting is in aerial perspective, three 
dimensional effect, colour scheme is more sophisti¬ 
cated and light. 

The Kuglial impact is visible in the composition 
dresses, ornaments, carpets, cups & goblet etc. 
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&u. 

itfeay iq 

Bundi Bast quarter of the 17th century 

The (fountain pond) foreground and sky 
according to Mughal pattern and are more naturalistic, 
while the centre of the painting Is of dark back¬ 
ground, decorative trees, plants and flowers 
according to Uajput school. 

The painting Is in aerial perspective, three 
dimensional effect, 

Mughal impact in the composition and technique, 
The female dress consisted of half sleeved bodice, 
striped trousers, n hatka & orpl . Over the whole 
body transparent r air ah an with frilled lapels due 
to Mughal Impact, hr.dkin armpits show the use of 

light aid shade. 
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fadlS_ Ai 

tb&jL A ftt 

Rajasthani (Jaipur) 18th century 

k woman wearing a skirt of leaves, with bow 
and arrow sitting on a lotus seat in an Island of 
lake. The lake is covered with lotus flowers and 
water fowls. 

Aerial perspective, the figure of lady In 
three dimensional effect, The trees and plants 
in naturalistic setting, waterline zigzag, a 
peculiar feature of Rajasthani pointing. 

The trees, plants, flowers, fowls and figure 
of lady realistic. Use of light and .shade, sky 
realistic all deridved from Mughal paintings. 




I 
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fcki^,jua 

Eajasthoni (Jaipur) 18th century 

A women in a formal garden, holding flower 
branches in each hand. 

% 

serial perspective, 3 dimensional effect of 
the painting, use of light and shade. Depiction of 
trees arid plants both realistic and decorative. 

The Mughal impact in the general composition of 

v/ 

the painting. The .small J>onds with fountains and 
fishes, the domed pavilion, use of light colours, 
2/3rd face of the women and the dress though Indian 
but with addition of ataka . 

The f igvre of the lady is more realistic 
and natural with proportionate face, nose, eyes 
etc. 
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MU 

nv9%lM ol ftfrflhp « Krishna 

haiasthanl (Bundl) i‘'irst garter of 18th c. 

aerial perspective tund 3 f dimensional effect. 
The colours both dark and light, ihe landscape 
unnatural with decorative trees, plants, flowers 
and birds. The foreground of a pond with foun¬ 
tain, birds and lotus flower according to conven¬ 
tional pattern developed during the Mughal period. 

The dresc of both men and women ir> mixed, 
traditional Indian and Mughal dress. Peculiarly 
the Krishna is wearing a transparent plated i pma 
and a painted trousers (Mughal dress). The faces 
full profile as well as 2/3rd with Individualistic 
faces* 
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LkkXd _ WklX 

£sX ft se l i^ag.„lra&Uiig, ix,aB ,a., pavlUfln 

hajastharii (Bundl) about 1760 A.D. 

Aerial perspective and 3* dimensional 
effect. The use of light colours jn the composition. 
Use ox' light and shade, landscape natural and Persian 
type of hills. The animals and trees more natura¬ 
listic. 

xha wc*uen races both profile and 2/3 rd, 
wearing of lie ad dress by ladies in i>; ugh el fashion. 

The border oi' picture wall defined. 
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huM _ ML 

Rajasthani (Kevar) Second half of 17 th c. 

i.erial perspective and 9* dimensional affect. 
The dominance or architecture in the composition 
oi' painting, with tr&beate and urcuto style of 
construction. 

The trees and plants both decorative as wall 
as realistic, faces oi" the woman profile but not 
typified. Animal figure unnaturalistic. The dresses 
and. ornaments of ladies both Indian and Mughal, 
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isxixfili ov ,p ttitnar 

liajasthani (bikaner) Second half of the 17th c. 

Jrortrail of upper half of body* Ihe back¬ 
ground plain* face profile, aura , round the face 
according to Mughal paintings, The face Is indi¬ 
vidualistic. The portrait in a fixed posture of 
Mughal tradition, resting the hands over the hi It: 
of the sword* 

Ihe colours are very light except black, 
Portrait appears to be made according to Slvah r.aim 
technique of Mughals* The painter is also a Muslim, 
named Kukouddln. 





.> * - 
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Rajasthani (Mevar) Second hair of 18th century 


cMIl portrait of Maharana in standing side 

0 

pose. The hands keeping how and arrow, r’&ce In 
full profile. The aura surrounding thesis rayed 
one like lhah.lahani portraits. 

The background is plain, oight effect uniform 
The .1 am ft up to the ankles covering the whole body, 
tt hat.aka decorated, turban of new design, uoe of 
sarnech and kal a agj due to Mughal impact. 








